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PR EFACE 


This bonk is intended for boys and girls in the upper- 
elementary and junior high-scliool grades. It contains 
an account ol the outstanding movements and develop¬ 
ments in the history of the United States from the days 
ol Christopher Columbus to those of President Franklin 
0. Roosevelt. 

The volume is based on the belief that it is better edu¬ 
cative procedure to follow, one by one, the main lines of 
/»opress that hare marked the history of our country 
llaui to attempt to carry them all along at the same time. 
Instead of presenting a mass of miscellaneous and unre¬ 
lated facts merely in the order of their happening, we 
have sought, therefore, to bring out in a unified way the 
great movements in our history, their causes, beginnings, 
and growth, and to make known tlie achievements and 
character of the great men and women who have made 
die flailed Hlates what it is today. 

Accordingly the story of the significant movements in 
American history is told with a proper recognition of the 
time order of events within such movements, but without 
causing a break in the narrative by introducing topics 
mul facts which, although contemporary and important, 
are without logical connection with the subject under dis¬ 
cussion. Tims each line of progress is presented by 
itself. When the story of each ls fully told, the story of 
the whole is more effective and more easily understood. 
If the movements are clearly related or are interde¬ 
pendent, the relation is explained in the text; cross 
references also enable the pupils to grasp readily the 
historical connections. 

Tho plan of selecting and organizing historical mate¬ 
rial explained above makes it unnecessary to burden the 
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teacher and the pupil with the mention of cvn i/Uuiuf that 
lias happened in the four Imudml years of our history. 
For teaching purposes id least many matters nro best 
omitted. Tl is important rather to include only tin* 
eMails that are of moment both in themselves and aw a 
means of clarifying the ,significant lines of development 
in our history as a nation. 

The Tallin of Contents shows what we conceive to he the 
great movements in American history from the discovery 
of the New World to the problems of the present day. 
These movements, when properly apprehended, reveal 
the history of the United stales in its various as poets 
social, industrial, educational, political, governmental, 
inventive, including the story of the receding frontier, 
the pioneer conquest of the continent, and our advancing 
democracy. The story is one to in,spin 1 patriotism and 
lead to better citizenship. 

We have sought to present the history of our country 
in a clear, readable stylo. No pains have been spared to 
bring every sentence and paragraph within the easy 
understanding of children in tin* upper-elementary and 
junior high-school grades. With this end in view the 
text was critically read and the vocabulary and sentence 
structure thoroughly revised by Miss Nelli' 10. Moore, 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Wilmette Public 
Schools, Wilmette, Illinois. The procedure included 
(1) securing a list of probable difficulties through the 
reader ’s judgment and a cheek on the Thorndike 10,000 
word list, (2) trying out the expressions likely to cause 
difficulty with upper-grade pupils of a public school, 
(3) recasting sentences to remove difficulties in voenlm* 
lary and sentence structure, (4) inserting explanations of 
historical terms which were necessary to (he text, 
(5) including vocabulary self-checking exercises for 
pupils. 
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1 lif' Appendix should prove a helpful part of the vol¬ 
ume. Here are tound (he Lexis of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution of the United 
Stales. These are (died frequently in the book and a 
Mud\ ol (hem can be made with profit. The Appendix 
ean also lie used for reference and significant statistics. 
Here ilie pupil will find a chronological list of the prin¬ 
cipal buds and dates in our history; the list and terms of 
(he 1'residents, the political parties to which they 
belonged, and the States from which they came; the 
population of the States by the last census, the order in 
which the Original Thirteen ratified the Constitution, and 
Ihe dale when each subsequent State was admitted to the 
Union; (ho growth of our population by decades since 
1700, and (he number of members of Congress. 

Careful attention has been given to the pedagogical 
features of tin* volume. Previews, giving Ihe heart of 
the movement to be studied, will be found at the 
beginning of each of the ten thuds of the book. Class 
Activities, containing questions, problems, projects, and 
exercises of a wide variety, provide suggestive material to 
enable (he teacher to meet the varying needs of the 
pupils. A Class Library is given on the pages following 
the Preface, The citations to these books, which are 
made at (he end of every chapter in the volume, will 
be found helpful in stimulating wide reading. The 
illustrations, maps, and other graphic aids form an 
integral part of the volume; they have been selected to 
illuminate and interpret the text, aot to adorn it. 

Special mention should lie made of the exercises and 
tests that are provided under Ihe title Looking Back¬ 
ward ” al the end of each of the ten Parts into which the 
volume falls, The activities there presented are intended 
to round out or summarise the movement that the pupils 
have just completed (l) by providing suitable review 
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material, (2) by revealing the respects in which study 
may have been inadequate, and (,‘t) by clarifying matters 
that may not have been understood. The systematic use 
of this material — a distinctive feature of tin* volume 
will prove a valuable aid in guiding instruction. 

In bringing this preface to a close a word concerning 
the viewpoint of the authors is in order. We have faith 
in America. We would inculcate that faith in the rising 
generation. We believe there is reason for pride in 
America’s past aad we have bright hopes for her future. 
To bring’ about that greater and better future requires 
that the children in the schools he taught how their liber 
ties were obtained; how the Union of the Stales was 
formed; how our Constitution came to be; how the nation 
has grown, the changes it has undergone, the perils that 
have threatened it, and the courage and wisdom that 
have sustained it. These are the central themes of our 
story. 'We believe that when the children of America 
come to know their country’s history they will become 
better citizens, more devoted to the principles of govern¬ 
ment arid life for which their lutin'is struggled. They 
will then he more determined to strive for good will 
among nations, for obedience to law, and for the main 
tenancy of the freedom and order which have been 
bequeathed to them. 



A CLASS LIBRARY 


1 hk following books Jiavo been selected Tor their value 
in supplementing the text. They are referred to again 
and again throughout the volume. If at all possible, they 
should ho .secured for the use of the pupils in the class¬ 
room or in the school library. 


1. I he Booh of the United States, by Elsie Singmaster. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Carden City, N. Y. 

2. (1 omen m American History, by Grace Humphrey. 

Hobbs Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

3. Mains of Our History, by John T. Paris. Ginn and 

Company, Boston. 

4. .Interim First, by Lawton B. Evans. Milton Bradley 

Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Si. Souiee Bool of American History, by Albert Buslme.ll 
Hart. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

<>. Heroes of Proyiess, by Eva, March Tappan. Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Oomptiuy, New York. 

7, Beadiuys in Community Life, by Howard C. Hill. 

Ulitu and Company, Boston. 

8. Our Presidents, by James Morgan, Tire Macmillan 

Company, New York. 

{1. In Our Timeo, by Albert Ruslmcll Hart and Johu 
Gould Curtis. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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10. The March of a Nation,hy Alice (1. Cooper ami Pavid 

Fallon. I). 0. Heath &'(!<>., New York. 

11. “Wc, the People,’' hy Pen I luberrnan. llarpei and 

Brothers, New York. 

12. One, two, or all of these: 

The Booh of K nowledye. 20 vols. (Irolicr Soci¬ 
ety, New York. 

Compton \ Pichcu'd Encyclopedia. 10 vols. P. K 
Compton and Company, Chicago. 

The Woild Book Encyclopedia. JO vols. \V. F. 
Quarrie & Company, Chicago. 
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PART ONE 

FINDING A NEW WORLD 



FINDING A NEW WORLD 


The history of the American nation begins, not in 
the New World, but in the Old. For centuries Amer¬ 
ica, remote and lonely, lay hidden beyond the “ Sea of 
Darkness.” Men’s fears had imagined in that sea dan¬ 
gers which they dared not attempt to pass. 

In the Old World, however, travelers from Europe 
had long since found their way to Asia. They had 
carried back with them the spices, silks, and precious 
stones of the Indies, and their adventures in the Far 
East had brought romance into their uneventful lives. 

But the routes of travel from West to East were 
slow and dangerous. In addition to the perils of des¬ 
ert and shipwreck, travelers had to face attacks from 
warlike tribes and nations. A safer route was needed 
if the trade with the East was to continue. An all-sea 
route would be the best, because it would be the 
cheapest. Where could such a route be found? 

Many explorers turned their attention to this prob¬ 
lem. Several believed that an all-sea route might be 
found around Africa. Columbus decided to strike out 
boldly into the Western ocean, and found—quite by 
accident — a New World! 

The rulers of the countries of Europe were eager to 
secure for themselves large areas in the strange, lands 
across the Atlantic. For who knew what treasures 
might be found there? Accordingly each sent out 
brave men to explore the ncwly-discovercd region, 

, The natives of America could offer no effective re¬ 
sistance against the white man’s gunpowder. Slowly 
but steadily the newcomers explored the interior and 
took possession of the dense forests, the fertile plains, 
and the rich mineral deposits of the New World, 
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OUR UNITED STATES 

PART ONE 

FINDING A NEW WORLD 

CHAPTER I 

OUR ANCESTORS AND THEIR EUROPEAN 
HOME 

The Old World and the New. Our ancestors came 
f mm (lie ()ld World. They brought with them to the New 
World their languages, their manners and customs, 
I heir religious beliefs, and their ideas of government. 
IT wo would understand our forefathers and what they 
did, we must first understand the region from which 
they came, the conditions under which they lived, and 
the ideals and ambitions which they cherished. 

The Now World is the name given to the American 
continents. They were so called because they were 
the last of the great continents to be discovered and 
inhabited by civilized man. Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
on ihe other hand, are called the Old World. They 
were inhabited by civilized peoples many hundreds of 
years before America was discovered. 

Him-e the American continents were surrounded by 
immense oceans, they lay concealed for centuries, 
unknown to the people of the Old World and unaffected 
by their activities. But with the passing of time, a close 
connection came about between the history of the Old 
World and that of the New; for the New World was 
discovered, explored, and inhabited by men from the 

t 
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Old. In slant, a pint ol the people of the Old Woild 
came over to tlie New. The lnsloty ol' (lie Now World,, 
therefore, continues that of (lie Old. 

A slioit lime befoie Amenea was diseovoied (lieu 
omn ml in 10m ope vvltal is ended llie levivnl ol leaimni’ 
II was not only a levival of leanum; Iml also (lie ie\nal 



Tun Known Wouin in tim; Taw: op Cm umium 

lunopcan huvoUis luul Run lo liuli.i, Clumi, aid .Tu|uui INnlucui m ntt\i- 
ff.itois hid (K‘i>l down (he wisloin m ,st of Aim i, aid Hm t linlom* n On,* 
, j lu, y‘ 1( d tht* < apt of Him ms (Oii|ir ol (,mid i lopt) Vise a di timu 
1111(1 uo * y i '' w*dod mound Afooi mid inini In fndm 'lho pimil Aim in in 
eonlmuda war ilill unknown 

of a new spirit, a revival of inquiry, of (ravel, of explora 
tiou and adventure, The printm}* press was invented 
and the mariner’a compass came in(o wide use. Men 
wondered about (lie size and shape of the eurlh. The 
tunes were ripe for exploration and discovery. The Old. 
World was ready for the discovery of the New, 
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Size and Shape of the Earth. Mon who lived in the 
days beloro America was discovered had queer notions 
aboul (ho size and shape of the earth. We now know 
dial (lie earth is shaped like a hall or sphere, but most 
people iu I hose times thought that it was flat and that 
people lived only on the upper side of it. Every one, 
including the lew men who believed that the earth was 
round, estimated its size to he much less than it really is. 

That part of the globe which was known even to the 
host geographers of the day was very small indeed. 
I>v looking at the map you will see that the American 
continents wore entirely unexplored before the time of 
(ioltiinbuK. Europe, of course, was well known; but 
huge parts of Asia had never been seen by civilized man, 
and I lie interior of Africa was known only to wild beasts 
and savages. 

Tht‘ maps of the world which were made before the 
time of Coliimbus show only the continent of Europe, a 
large part of Asia, and a narrow strip cm the northern 
const of Africa. In many cases pictures of tier co-looking 
animals were drawn upon the edges of the maps to show 
the kinds of creatures which a traveler might expect to 
lind in the unexplored regions. Most men, naturally 
enough, had little desire to risk their lives by going into 
the remote parts of the world. 

"The Sea of Darkness.” The men of this time were 
also slow to venture out upon the Atlantic Ocean. The 
mariner’s compass was in use, and the astrolabe, an 
instrument for finding the latitude of a ship at sea, had 
been invented; but in spite of such aids the equipment 
of sailors was not good. Many of the instruments in 
use were imperfect and crude, and the ships of the time 
were small sailing vessels. One of the largest of these 
shifts could be placed in the dining-room of an ocean liner 
of today. 
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The lack oi‘ good instruments and large ships was not 
tlie chit*I! reason why sailors did not wish to In to ('loss 
the ocean. The main reason for their altitude is I mind 
in the way in which they looked upon tin* Allanlie. or 
“ The Sea of Darkness/’ as il was then called. No one 
had explored the ocean; little was known about it; 
and, as is usual in .such cases, most people imagined a 
great many terrible things, for example, some ol them 
believed that tire water of the Atlantic* constantly boiled in 

certain places; that parts 
of it wen* covered with a 
dense, black fog; in which 
sailors could not make 
their way; and that men 
slrous animals of pucer 
and terrible shapes eon 
staidly glided about 
among the waves. Many 
people also believed llud 
parts of the ocean con¬ 
tained “ ship-worms ” which bored holes in the bottoms 
of vessels, causing them to sink rapidly and almost will) 
out warning. Such “ worm-seas,” as they were called, 
were greatly dreaded by sailors. 

Then again, vessels sailing out of port seemed to go 
down hill, since the tops of the masts were the last to 
disappear, Upon noticing this fact, some asked: “ 1 low 
will it be possible for the ships to make their way up 
the hill again, when they wish to come back into port? ” 
When we consider such beliefs and notions, is it strange, 
that the men of that day did not care to sail out of sight 
of land upon the Atlantic? 

Prophecies of the Discovery, 'll is not exactly correct 
to say, as a few writers have done, that u New World was 
not thought of before the time of Columbus, in their 
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day <lretuns several early writers had pictured such a 
eonUuenl. Seventeen hundred years before the time of 
( olumlnis a Greek writer said that if the Atlantic was 
mil too wide sailors could reach India by sailing west 
1 rom Spain. ILo also said that it was entirely possible 
(hat two or even more “habitable earths” might lie 
bit ween the two countries. 



Tan Landing or Liar Ericson 

Tin 1 Noillitnm euno to Arneiicu in small swill sailing vessels like Ihose 
shown ui I In iiuiiuu Tluv made their long voyages without the aid of 
flin umi mei's compass. 


A wonderful prophecy was also made by a Roman poet 
wilt) lived about the time of the birth of Christ. This 
num prophesied that in the future a day would come 
when the sea would reveal new worlds, and that vast 
Part tis, then unknown, would lie open to view. Centuries 
later the son of Columbus read this prophecy and claimed 
that his father had fulfilled it by Ms voyage of 1492. 

The Norsemen. Columbus was not the first white man 
to not foot upon American soil. About five hundred 
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years before his famous voyage a band of Norsemen 
(Northmen) led by Leif Ericson (lei cr'iksun), a hardy 
sea rover, came from Norway to tin* AUaulic eoasl of 
North America, and like a Hock of sea birds alighted, 
lingered for a while, and then went (heir way. The 
people of the time soon forgot all about (lie vo\ngc ol 
the Northmen, and Oolnmbus, (o the day of Ids deal It, 
had probably never heard of it. 

The Great East. The men of Europe of Oolumbus’s 
clay desired, above all oilier things, fn find a new (rude 
rente to the Indies. By the Indies Europeans menu! a 
vast expause of territory in Ihe Ear Easl, comprising 
the countries which we now know as India, Oliina, and 
Japan. 

For centuries Ihe people of Europe had carried on a 
large and profitable trade with I Lis far off region. In 
exchange for their own goods (hey had obtained pep 
per, spices, gold, precious stones, silks, perfumes, line 
glass from Bagdad, tine swords from Damascus, and 
other rare and valuable article's. Many merchants of 
southern Europe became exceedingly weal I by by engag¬ 
ing in this eastern trade. 

Little was known about the Far East, and for (his very 
reason the people of the time had an exaggerated notion 
of its wealth and importance. Only a few Europeans 
had visited eastern Asia, but those who had done so told 
strange and alluring stories about the riches which they 
had seen. 

Marco Polo, an Italian, who Imd (raveled widely in the 
East, gave a glowing account of the country in 12!H>. A 
short time later Sir John Mandevillo (luun'devi!) pub¬ 
lished his stirring hook, Vo/jtu/c mid Travels. Sir John 
had never really been in the East, hut ho led people to 
believe that he had by telling as his own experiences tile 
adventures of other eastern travelers. 
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I hose stones told oJ “ silver walls and golden towers,” 
of pimoiih stones and fountains oi‘ youth, and of 
immense palaees paved with gold, “like slabs of stone, a 
good two lingeis tliiek.” Rneh accounts naturally made 
(lie people of Europe very eager to increase their trade 
with tin' Mast and to know more of that marvelous region. 



Ommuimts 

Not uc (he cuibscs on llic banneis 


The Crusades and the East. The Crusades also 
inn eased the desire of European people to have greater 
eonuneice with the East. These “ IJoly Wars of the 
Cross ” were military expeditions organized in Europe 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries for 
the purpose of going to the Holy Land and rescuing the 
loin!) of Christ from the hands of the Turks. These 
expeditions increased the demand of the people of 
Europe for eastern goods and aroused in them a keen 
interest in the geography of the East. 

The Revival of Learning. This interest in commerce, 
navigation, and geography was further stimulated by a 
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great revival of learning that began early in tiie 
fourteenth century. For nearly a thousand years he I on' 
this time there had been little knowledge or enlighten¬ 
ment in Europe. The period is usually called tin* 
Dark Ages. The monks and clergymen of the Christian 
Church were about the only educated men of the time. 
The masses of people were ignorant and eared nothing 
for education. 

In the fourteenth century, however, a remarkable 
change took place. A revival of learning began which 
soon spread in every direction. Men became more active 
than they had been for centuries. Trade' increased, 
manufacturing became more extensive, printing was 
invented. Men read and studied and were eager for 
travel by land and water. In short, the spirit of enter¬ 
prise was in the air. 

All of these things— the glowing accounts of travelers, 
the Crusades, and the revival of learning'—tended to 
increase the interest of Europeans in the trade and 
geography of the East. 

The Three Routes to the East. In the time of Colum¬ 
bus there were three important trade routes to the East. 
The northern route started from Genoa (jeu'fia), and, 
passing through Constantinople (Icon stiui’tl nb'pl), the 
Black and Caspian Seas, led the merchant into eastern 
China. The southern route started from Venice (ven'is) 
and, passing through the Bed Sea, reached India. The 
middle route began at Antioch (an'tiok) and made its 
way to India by way of the Persian Gulf. 

Over these routes the rich products of the East were 
carried upon the backs of camels, mules, and horses, and 
even upon the shoulders of men. The caravans of the 
merchants toiled slowly and painfully over mountains, 
through valleys and across deserts, in the midst of snow, 
ice, or burning sands, until their precious burdens were 
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finally, placed on shipboard at a Mediterranean port. 
Sometimes the cargoes were plundered by wild Asiatic 
tribes; again, goods fell into the hands of pirates or rob- 



ghisswnrp, gold, and silver to the East, and received in exchange spices, 
pepper, coilon clolh, silks, ivory, pearls, sapphires, diamonds, and other 
valuable articles, The southern route, mound the coast of Atuca, was hist 
undertaken by the Portuguese. 


bers; now and then an entire ship-load went to the bot¬ 
tom of the sea during one of the furious Mediterranean 
storms. Yet the goods usually reached their destination 
and caused Venice and Genoa to become wealthy com¬ 
mercial cities. 
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But a turn soon came iu the fortunes of the Italian 
cities. In 1453 Constantinople loll into the Lands of tlio 



Part or a Cafiivan 


These patient be.wts of buidrn bimighl .1 
luge put of the valuable goods fiom the 
East to the poits of the Mtdituiancan 


Tinks, wlio at 11ml. 
time wove conr|noiuu> 
large pints of Asia. 
In the lull coni my 
between 1150-1500 
the Tin kisliconquesl.s 
hvoughl niosl of Hie 
tiude under tin' con- 
tiol of that race. The 


system of commerce which had boon in existence lor cen¬ 


turies was endangered by Turkish wins and violence. The 


old trade routes were 
blocked or hampered. 
The commerce of Ven¬ 
ice and Genoa with the 
East suffered, mer¬ 
chants failed, business 
was seriously inter¬ 
rupted, and Columbus 
probably saw grass 
growing in the streets 
of Ms native city. 

It was evident that 
the time was near at 
hand when the Turks 
might cut off all the 



A Ylmlhin Ship 


overland routes between 
Europe and the East. 
Something- had to he 
done. The merchants of 


Those staunch and g.uly doonuitod slii) n 
cainod vaJuible cugoes tn and horn the 
port of Venice m the Middle Ages 'they 
made Venice one of (ho tnnsl piospoious 
cities m the woild. 


Europe said, “A new route must be found to the great 
East. ” This desire furnished the main cause for Hie great 
discoveries and explorations that we are now to sludy. 
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PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is the Old World? The New World? Is not the 
New World as old as the Old World? Why, then, are the names 
lined? TTow did they first conic to be used? 

2. Toll what the common people believed about the size and 
shape of the earth before America was discovered. What \iews 
were held by scholars and educated people? 

3. Give three reasons why navigators did not like to sail out 
of sight of laud four hundred and fifty years ago. 

4. Tell about early prophecies that were made about the dis¬ 
covery of new lands beyond tlie Atlantic. Suggest reasons why 
neither the men who made the prophecies nor the sailors of their 
day tried to find the hidden continents. 

5. Who were the Norsemen? Tell why their discovery of 
America was of no practical importance. 

6. Why were the people of Europe of Columbus’s time so 
greatly interested in the East? Is our interest as great today? 
Explain, 

7. Point out the chief difference between the kinds of goods 
that formed the cargoes of early trade between Europe and the 
East (see pages 6-7) and the main kinds of goods exchanged 
at the present time. How do you explain the change? 

8. Tell how the Crusades increased the interest of Europeans 
in the Easl. Explain the part the revival of learning had in 
arousing curiosity about unknown lands. 

9. How did the conquests of the Turks in western Asia affect 
European trade with the East? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Select one or the readings in the Class Library (see page 
12) and prepare a floor-talk upon it. 
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2. Find out the country in the Old World in which your ances¬ 
tors lived. (Ask your father and mother.) Write (lie name of 
the couniry on a slip of paper. (You need not give your own 
name.) Hand in your slip 1o a conunitleo of three pupils to bo 
chosen by the class. The committee, will (1) show on an out¬ 
line map the countries from which the ancestors of the members 
of the class came, and (2) tell someth me; about the conditions 
in the countries at the time of Columbus. 

3. On an outline map of the world show in black the parts 
of the earth that were unknown to Europeans before America 
was discovered. 

4. Make a list of common articles of food mul cloth hip: enjoyed 
by us, but unknown to the people of Europe of Columbus’s day. 

5. Study the map on page 9 until you arc able (1) to show 

on an outline map the three main trade routes to the East and 
(2) to locate Genoa, Venice, Constantinople, Antioch, Bod Sea, 
India, Persian Gulf, China. * 

6. For volunteers. Secure a copy of Marco Polo’s Travels or 
of Sir John Mandeville’s Voyage and Travels and report to I ho 
class interesting stories told by these writers about the East,. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. '* Here They Come,” We, the People, 1-19. 

2. ‘’Life in England,” Source Book of American History, 
18-21. 

3. “ Explorations Aided by the Compass and the Astrolabe,” 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, C-326, N-49. 

4. “ The Norsemen,” ibid., N-168, A-141-142. 

5. “ Exploration of the East by Marco Polo,” ibid., M-223, 
P-298. 

6. “ Persecution in England,” America First, 40-45, 

7. “ The Crusades,” The World Book Encyclopedia, 3:1701- 
1764. 

8. “ Renaissance,” ibid., 10:6055-6056. 

*lbid. signifies “in the same book.” 



CHAPTER II 

THE DISCOVERERS AND EXPLORERS 

A Water Route to India. When the merchants and 
traders of Europe found their trade routes to the East 
cut off or interfered with "by the Turks, they naturally 
tried to find a new route to the East. A glance at the 
map will show that only one way offered hope — a route 
by sea. At the time Spain and Portugal (por'tii. gal) 
wore the two leading exploring nations of Europe, and 
navigators from these countries set out in different 
directions to seek India. 

Portuguese sailors attempted to reach India by going 
around the southern part of Africa. They sailed cau¬ 
tiously down the western coast, crossed the ecpiator, and 
in 1487 Bartholomew Diaz ("bar thol'o mu delis) suc¬ 
ceeded in rounding the southern cape, only to be beaten 
back by furious gales. lie made a map of the coast along 
which ho had passed, naming the southern extremity the 
“ Cape of Storms.” The King of Portugal, however, 
greatly pleased at the success of the expedition, struck 
off this name and put in its place the name the cape still 
bears—the “ Cape of Good Hope.” The King hoped 
that his men would yet sail around the cape and thus 
reach India. 

Tn this hope he was not disappointed. In 1497 Vasco 
da Gama (viis'ko da ga'ma) sailed from Lisbon and 
readied India in May of the following year. He returned 
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to Portugal in triumph, laden with the apices, jewels, 
silks, and hue fabrics of the East. The Portuguese had 
solved the great problem. They had found an all-water 
route to India, and Lisbon soon became an important 
market for the rich products of the East. 

Columbus and His Voyages. While the Portuguese 
were creeping down the African coast and crossing the 
Indian Ocean, the Spaniards wore seeking the same goal 
by boldly sailing west across the Atlantic Ocean. In 
fact, America had been discovered and Columbus was 
about to sail for the third time in search of a western 
route to India when Vasco da Gama made his great voy¬ 
age. This brings us to the fascinating story of Columbus 
and his discovery of the New World. 

Christopher Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy, about 
the year 1446. Ills father was a humble weaver, and 
he, too, called himself “ a wool-worker of Genoa .” IIe 
did not go to school a great deal, but by practice lie 
became a fine penman and a skillful map-maker. The 
sea had great attractions for him even when lie was a 
boy, and he read with eagerness everything ilia! lie could 
lay hands upon about sea voyages and geography. 11 o 
also read about the riches of the East, and studied wiih 
much care the problem of finding a new route to that 
marvelous eountiy. 

After careful study Columbus came to the conclusion 
that India could he reached by sailing directly west from 
Spain. This was a very natural conclusion. Many other 
men, believing the earth a globe and not being aware of 
the existence of the American continents, had reached the 
same conclusion. Toscauelli (tos'ka nolle), a famous 
Italian astronomer, wrote a letter to Columbus in which 
he expressed this view. Toseanelli also said that the dis¬ 
tance from Spain to India by water was not more than 
3000 miles. His error was a very fortunate ouo in some 
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respects. If the real distance—about 12,000 miles — bad 
been known, Columbus would have bad great difficulty in 
inducing sailors to risk their lives in attempting the voy¬ 
age. Indeed, bad be been aware of tlie truth, lie would 
probably have liad little desire to undertake the expe¬ 
dition himself. 

Columbus, then, was not the first to believe that the 
cartli is a sphere; neither was he the first to suggest a 
western voyage to India. But he was the first man who 
had the courage to push boldly out into the “ Sea of 
Darkness” in search of the new route. This was the 
great service of Columbus. 

Wluil if wise men, as far back as Ptolemy, 

Judged that the earth like an orange was round, 

None of them ever said, “ Come along, follow me, 

Wail to the West and the East will be found.” 

Difficulties in Fitting Out the Expedition. After 
Columbus had made up his mind to sail west lie had 
great difficulty in fitting out his expedition. He was a 
poor man and had no money to build ships or to hire sail¬ 
ors. He asked the King of Portugal for help, but was 
refused. lie then went to the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella—King and Queen of Spain. Here he pleaded 
his case with remarkable force and eloquence. He said 
later that “ he felt himself kindled as with a tire from on 
high, and considered himself as an agent chosen by 
Heaven to accomplish a grand design.” But his elo¬ 
quence seemed to he of no use. The wise men shook 
their heads and declared his plan was “ vain and impos¬ 
sible.” People thought that he was insane. Crowds 
followed him in the streets, and small boys hooted at 
him as he went from place to place. _ . 

For seven years he remained in Spain pleading ns 
cause, but all in vain. Sick at heart, he determined to 
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beck aid from the King of Franco. He began Ins jour¬ 
ney, penniless and on foot, and begged Ins way to the 
seaport town of Palos (pa'los), which he afterward made 
famous. Footsoie and weary, he stopped at the Convent 
of Babida (rabe'da) to ask for food. Here he met the 
prior, a monk of the institution, who became interested 
in his plan and determined to assist him. The good monk 
went to the King and Queen and persuaded them to recall 
Columbus to the royal court. This was immediately 



Columbus About to Set Sul raoM Pufls 

The monung of Columbus’s dcpiituio fiotn Palos was tlic most oicTlittg 
tune m the histoiy of the little Spanish town, with the possible cvoption 
of the day upon which lie le-eaicicd the haiboi. 

clone, and an agreement was soon reached. The expenses 
of the western voyage were to be paid by the Queen, and 
Columbus was to have full command of the expedition. 

An Age of Ignorance. In order to understand the way 
in which the people of the time looked upon Columbus 
and his plans, we must remember the age in which he 
lived. The time was one of dense ignorance and super¬ 
stition, as far as the masses of the people were concerned. 
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The revival of learning had taken place, hut this revival 
had, as yet, reached only a few. There was almost no 
education among the common people. There were no 
public schools, and hooks were scarce and costly. Print¬ 
ing had been invented only a short time before and the 
process was still costly and slow. There was little 
demand for hooks anyway because only a few people 
knew how to read. The result was that the common peo¬ 
ple were ignorant and uneducated. Even many rich 
noblemen were not able to write their own names. 

It was impossible also for news to spread freely, since 
there were no newspapers or magazines. The telegraph, 
the telephone, and the locomotive were unknown. Even 
good wagon roads were exceedingly scarce. 

In short, the life of the average man was very narrow. 
He had not attended school. Tie could not read. Tie did 
not travel. He was born, lived his life, and died in the 
same valley or upon the same slope. He “ knew almost 
nothing of the world beyond the hills that happened to 
bound Ms own horizon.” Under such conditions the peo¬ 
ple could not he expeetoxl to take a broad and intelligent 
view of the great plans of Columbus. 

Columbus Sails West, On the last day of April, 1492, 
Columbus received his commission, and preparations for 
the great voyage were begun at once. Three small ves¬ 
sels, the Nina (nen'ya), Pinta (pin'ta), and the Santa 
Maria (saMta rna re'a), were made ready at Palos, Spain. 
The largest of these ships was only sixty-five feet long 
and twenty feet wide, as Columbus preferred small ves¬ 
sels for the exploring of coasts. 

Finally every tiling was in readiness. All was’ excite¬ 
ment in the little seaport town. Business was stopped 
and men thought only of the mysterious and dangerous 
voyage. The hardened mariners, about to sail, went to 
confession and attended Mass in order to he prepared for 
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the worst. One hundred and twenty men, including 
ninety sailors, a plnsioian, and a surgeon, went on board 
after tearful good-ins, and on Friday, August d, 1492, 

an hour before sun¬ 
rise, the ships set sail. 

It is often said (hat 
{he only object of Fo- 
luinhus was to find a 
new route to India. 
This is not quite l rue. 
This was undoubtedly 
his main object, but he 
also wished to find new 
lands, to carry tho 
Christian religion to 
the nations, and to bo 
governor of the islands 
and mainlands which 
lie might find. This 
was all set forth in his 
commission. 

The voyage was ex¬ 
citing. The sea was 
calm enough, but the 
sailors became rebel¬ 
lious, wanted to turn 
back, and even threatened to throw Columbus overboard. 
The great navigator, however, told them it was useless to 
complain. He said that he had started for the Indies and 
that, with the aid of God, he would keep on until he found 
them. In order that the sailors might not know their 
real distance from Spain, Columhus recorded the daily 
sailings at less than they really wore. 

As days passed into weeks, the sailors anxiously 
watched for signs of land. Low-lying clouds were often 



The Santa Maim, Columhus luu.siiip 

“4 dull vrs«el,” it is said, “and unfit foi 
discoveiv " This is a pictiur of the model 
which was amt oui to the Woilda Pan 
in Chicago, m 1S93, and is now kept m 
Jackson Paik m that city. 
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mistaken Cor distant mountains. The strain upon 
Columbus was intense; day and night he was on the 
lookout lor land, knowing that his life depended upon 
finding it. Finally, at ten o’clock on the night of the 
11th of October, he thought that he saw a light moving 



Indians 1’uhtively W wcuing tug Approach of Columbus and His Seamen 

At dnvbrcak Columbus and his men went ashore. The whole scene was 
now aiid strange. The landscape was beautiful and the trees very chtiorent 
from those in Spam. At fiist the Indians fled in teiror at the approach ot 
the Spaniards. They thought the ships were huge sea monsters and that the 
palc-iaced Europeans had come down from the skies. A little later, when 
their fear had partly passed away, they approached Columbus and his men 
and traded their tame pan on and gold ornaments for glass beads ana 

oilier trinkets. 


to and fro in the distance. Four hours later at two 
o’clock on the morning of October 12, 1492 — land was 
distinctly seen in the moonlight. “ Discovery Day ” or 
“ Columbus Day,” as it is frequently called, is now a 
legal holiday in some of the States of the American 
Union. 
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Columbus was at the gateway of the New World, but 
he was not aware of the fact. He went ashore on one 
of the smaller islands of the Bahama group and took 
possession of the land in the name of tin* King and Queen 
of Spain. lie named the island Sail Salvador, moaning 
Uohj Saviour , and called its inhabitants Indians because 
he thought that he had reached the Indies. 

Columbus Founds the First Colony in America, 1492. 
Columbus spent almost three months exploring the 
islands. He came to Cuba and thought that it was a con¬ 
tinent. Here the Spaniards saw the natives drawing 
smoke from the leaves of a plant rolled up in the form of 
tubes which were called tobaccos. The practice of smok¬ 
ing was soon afterwards introduced into Europe. 

A little later Columbus came to what is now Haiti 
(ha'tl). He was charmed with the beauty of the island, 
which the Indians told him contained “large mines of 
fine gold." He determined at once to establish a colony 
there. The lumber for a fort and storehouse was fur¬ 
nished in a most unexpected way. On Christmas Day 
the waves dashed the Santa Maria to pieces and her 
boards and timbers were used in making a rude building, 
Columbus left about forty men in the new colony —the 
first in the New World 1 —but when he returned on his 
second voyage, not a man could he found. The Indians 
said that some of the men had died from illness and that 
the others had moved away. It is quite probable that 
the colony had been destroyed by the savages and ihe 
men lulled. 

The Journey Home. Early in January, 1493, ihe Nina 
and the Pint a set out for Spain. A few Indians were 
captured and taken on board to show that land had been 

1 In 149S, Bartholomew Columbus, the brother of Christopher, founded 
Santo Domingo (san'to domm'fw), on the island of Haiti, m honor of hm 
father. This is "the oldest European settlement m the New World which 
still exists." ' <■ 
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found. The little .skips suffered from violent storms, and 
after many adventures the Ntnu, in command of Colum¬ 
bus himself, was compelled to land in Portugal. Alter 
remaining’ there for nine days she again put out to sea, 
and reached Palos two days later. 

Strangely enough, the Pinta sailed into the harbor of 
Palos on the evening of the same day. The two ves¬ 
sels had been separated in a storm, many days before, 
and each thought that the other had been lost. The 
meeting of the crews 
was a happy one, and 
March 15tli thus be¬ 
came a notable day in 
the history of Palos. 

People forgot all about 
their business and 
gathered in eager 
groups to listen to the 
tales of the sailors. 

There was great re¬ 
joicing and Columbus 
was the hero of the 
hour and the nation. 

Columbus Makes Three Other Voyages. The work of 
Columbus was not yet done. He had not reached the 
India of the spices, silks, and precious metals, and he 
was unwilling to give up the search. Consequently, dur¬ 
ing the next few years he made three other western voy¬ 
ages. Soon after his fourth voyage he died in Spain, 
in poverty and wretchedness, in the year 1506. He was 
no longer held in honor. Instead of the gold, jewels, and 
spices of the East he had brought back to Spain only a 
few dusky savages. His work was looked upon as a 
failure, although he himself died in the belief that he had 
reached a remote part of India. w 
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The Pope’s Line. In order to prevent a quarrel over 
territory between Spain and Portugal, the Pope, who was 
very powerful in Europe at tire time, established liis 
famous line of division of May 4, 1493. 

Pie decided that the Spaniards should have all the 
heathen lands which they might discover west of a merid¬ 
ian drawn one hundred leagues west of the Cape Verde 
(vurd) Islands, and that the Portuguese should have 
similar privileges on the east side of the line. In the 
following year the two nations agreed to place the line 
of division 370 leagues west of the islands. This was still 
supposed to be in mid-ocean, but was not, and the blunder 
gave Brazil to Portugal. 

John Cabot (kal/ut) Explores the Atlantic Coast, 
1497-1498. England also wanted to find a new route to 
India, and in 1497, a short time before da Gama started 
on his famous voyage, John Cabot, an Italian, sailed from 
Bristol under the English flag in an attempt to find a 
northeast passage to the East. On the 24th of June he 
saw land, probably in the vicinity of what is now Labra¬ 
dor (lab'ra dor). 

Cabot was the first European since the Northmen to 
set eyes upon the continent of North America. The King 
of England was greatly pleased at the success of the 
voyage and graciously gave Cabot ten pounds (about 
$50) for finding “ the new isle.” 

In April of the following year Cabot again crossed the 
Atlantic and explored the coast of North America, prob¬ 
ably as far south as Chesapeake Bay. “Lost in the 
gloom of the Western Ocean,” he probably never 
returned. His voyages are important because they gave 
England a claim to North America. 

The Naming of America. In 1501 Americus Vespucius 
(amer'ikus ves pii'shus), another Italian, accompa¬ 
nied a Portuguese expedition which explored the coast 
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Balboa Discovers the Pacino 


Balboa was a planter on. one of the Bahama Islands lie fell heavily into 
debt and to escape lmpiisonmenl had himself nailed up m a biunl and 
carted on boaid a ship, with packages, of piovisions, m oidei to gel to the 
mainland When he auived the Indians tolcl lnm of another sea "whom 
they sail with ships as big as his" Ho became lnlciested in Imdmg tins 
nev, ocean and pushed acioss the isthmus, foity-fivo miles m oighlmi days, 
where “ impenetiable thickets, tangled swamps, slippoiv cliffs, onoimous 
tiees, and mteilaeing vines block the way at cveiy turn" This pictuu w 
an ailist’s idea of Balboa’s action on teaching the Pacific roast 


Georgia, about 3200 miles east of Cape Horn. It bail 
gone farther south than any previous expedition, but the 
ice and cold finally caused it to turn hack. 

Vespucius was a better writer than navigator, and 
when he wrote an account of his voyages—a part of 
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which was not true — the people were astonished at the 
wonderful story. They began to realize the vast extent 
of the new regions which had been discovered, and gradu¬ 
ally came to the conclusion that the new land was a 
continent and not an island'. 

In 1507 a German professor, named Martin Wald- 
seemiiller (valt'zamiil'ler), published a geography in 
which he suggested that the “ new part ” of the earth be 
called “America, in honor of its discoverer, Americns 
Vespucius.” His suggestion was adopted. It would 
have been much more fitting to name the New World 
“ Columbia” in honor of Columbus, but people did not 
know at that time what an important discovery he had 
made. 

Balboa (balbo'a) Discovers the Pacific, 1513. Twenty 
years passed after the first voyage of Columbus before 
explorers entered the mainland of the American conti¬ 
nent. In 1513 Balboa, a venturesome Spaniard, crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama, climbed the Peak of Darien 
(da re on') and looked down upon the great ocean now- 
known as the Pacific. Bushing into the billows of the 
rising tide, he drew his sword and took possession of the 
sea and all the lands that it touched in the name of the 
King of Spain. 

Magellan and the First Voyage Around the World, 
151.9-1522. The Spaniards were not yet ready to give 
up the idea of a western route to India. In 1519 Ferdi¬ 
nand Magellan (fer'dr nand ma jel'lan), in command of 
five Spanish ships, small and poor, sailed away to the 
southwest, hoping to find a strait through the new conti¬ 
nent by which he could make his way to the Spice 
Islands. The expedition went through the straits which 
now bear the name of Magellan; crossed the ocean which 
he called the “Pacific,” because it seemed so peaceful 
after the stormy Atlantic; continued to the Bast Indies; 
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sailed through the Indian Ocean; and returned to Spain 
by way oi‘ the Cape of Good Hope. 

What the men suffered on this voyage can never be 
fully described. They fought against hunger, cold, heat, 
wind, wave, and disease. Their brave leader was finally 
killed by savages in the Philippines (lll'l perr/). For a 
time the sailors laid nothing to eat but stale crumbs. The 
water which they drank was yellow, thick, and foul. Bits 



The Foist Voyage Around the World, 1519-1522 

Magellan left Spam Sept. 20,1519; entered the Straits of Magellan Oct,. 21, 
1520; and leached the Philippines m Match, 1521. Uric lie was killed liy 
the natives and only one of Ins five ships, the lilllc Virlona, succeeded m 
completing the journey mound the woild The Victoria relumed to Spain 
on Sept. 6, 1522. 

of ox hide were taken from the rigging of the ships and, 
after being soaked in the sea for days and then broiled, 
were eagerly devoured. 

While in the Straits of Magellan many of Magellan’s 
men wanted to turn hack, but bo bluntly refused, saying 
that he would go on if he had to eat the leather off the 
ship’s yardarms — which he was finally compelled to do. 

Five ships left Spain, but only one finished the voyage. 
After an absence of three years the little Victoria modi' 
her way back with eighteen famished survivors oil board. 
Two hundred and thirty-nine men had started on the 
expedition. Of the ships, one deserted and returned 
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home, two were wrecked, and one was .set on fire and 
abandoned when she became unfit for sea. 

The captain of the Victoria was highly honored. The 
King gave him a sum of money and a coat of arms upon 
which was a globe bearing this inscription: “ Thou first 
encompassed me.” 



The Stwhs or March an 


II ws line lint one of Magellan’*. five ships dcseited and letuined home 
The H(i uts me ewedmgly dangerous to sailing vessels Magellan and his 
men knew very little ibout the seasons in the southern hemispheie and 
ivuo Miipiised when they weie compelled to go into winter quarters at 
Easfei mid when the summei began m September. The little ship m the 
foicgiomid of the piitutc was clinivn from a model of Magellan’s ship. 


Tills was undoubtedly the greatest voyage ever taken 
by man, “ and nothing can be imagined that would sur¬ 
pass it except a journey to some other planet. ” In spite 
of the loss of three of the ships, the trip was profitable. 
The Victoria’s cargo, composed for the most part of 26 
tons of cloves, was sold for more than enough to pay the 
entire cost of the expedition. 

The geographical importance of the voyage was very 
great. It proved that the earth is a sphere, It disclosed 
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the immense width of the Pacific Ocean. It showed that 
the surface of the earth is composed of much more water 
than land, and that America was a New World and not 
simply a part of Asia, as Columbus had thought. 1 

The Spaniards Explore the Interior. Six years before 
Magellan started on his famous voyage the Spaniards 
began the first of a number of expeditions to explore the 
interior of North America. 

Ponce de Leon (pon'tha da la on') a Spanish soldier, 
came to the coast of what is now Florida in 1513. I list 
main object was to establish a colony, but he also wished 
to find the “ fountain of perpetual youth ” which was 
said to be somewhere in that part of the continent. lie 
wished to drink of its wonderful waters so that he would 
never grow old. He did not find the fountain, hut he 
gave to the country the name which it non'' bears, because 
he first saw it on Easter Sunday, which is called in 
the Spanish, Pascua Florida, meaning the “ Flowery 
Easter. ” 

Fifteen years later (1528), Narvaez (narva'oth), 
another Spanish adventurer, landed at Tampa Bay, 
Florida, with three hundred men, and pushed into the 
interior in a search for gold. They lost their way in the 
dense forests, and suffered severe hardships. One by 
one they fell victims of disease, accidents, and the attacks 
of wild beasts and savage men, until only four of the 
three hundred remained. For eight years these unfor¬ 
tunate men dragged themselves about in the forests, 
swamps, and deserts of the present Texas and northern 
Mexico, finally reaching the Gulf of California in 1536. 

Another heroic Spanish explorer was Hernando de 
Soto (harnan'do de so'to). He landed in Florida in 

J It was not definitely proved that America avas not connected with 
Asia until 172S when Vitus Bering sailed through the strait which now 
bears his name. 
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1539 wild (J20 men, over 200 horses, and a large drove of 
hogs. After wandering about in the swamps and jun¬ 
gles of the Gulf region for two years searching for gold, 
he discovered tlie Mississippi River in the spring of 15-11. 
The earliest description of the Mississippi was written 
by a member of Re Soto’s party and runs as follows: 
“ The river was almost half a league broad. If a man 
stood on the other side, it could not be discerned whether 
lie were a man or no. 

The river was of great 
depth and of a strong 
current; the water was 
always muddy; there 
came down the river 
continually many trees 
and timber.” JSarlyin 
June Do Soto crossed 
the river a short dis¬ 
tance south of where 
the city of Memphis 
now stands. In the 
following year lie died of swamp fever; his body was 
taken out in a canoe and sunk in the middle of the great 
stream which he had discovered. This was done to con¬ 
ceal his death from the Indians. 

Dc Soto’s company, soon after his death, abandoned 
the expedition. Building rafts and rude boats, they 
made their way down the river and along the Gulf coast 
to the Spanish settlements in Mexico. They had taken 
more than four years to make the journey from Tampa 
Bay to Mexico. Of the G20 men who started on the expe¬ 
dition only 311 survived. They were not on the march 
all the time, but stopped occasionally, sometimes for long 
periods, to rest and to fatten the horses. They lived on 
the wild turkeys and partridges which they shot, and on 
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the hogs which they had brought with them. They also 
got corn and beans from the Indians, and found grapes, 
plums, and mulberries growing wild. Their adventure is 
sometimes regarded as “ the most remarkable exploring 
expedition in the history of North America.” 

The French Explorers. While the Spaniards were 
busy in the South and the W r est, the French were explor¬ 
ing the region of the St. Lawrence. 

Two years after the Victoria completed her voyage 
around the world, John Verrazano (ver'rat sii'no), an 
Italian, sailed to the New World (1521) under the Hag 
of France. He, too, wanted to Jind a new route to India, 
lie failed in the attempt, but lie explored the Atlantic 
coast from the Cape Fear River to Newfoundland, and 
then sailed away to France. 

Ten years later, Jacques Cartier (zhak kar'tyii), a 
French fisherman, came to the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River (1531), and erected there a cross thirty feet high, 
in the presence of a band of Indians. lie then sailed up 
the broad river, thinking lie had at last found a western 
passage to India; but he, too, was mistaken. 

A year later Cartier again sailed up the St. Lawrence 
— this time as “ Captain and Pilot of the King.” Tie 
went to the present site of Montreal (mont'reoF), mean¬ 
ing Royal Mountain, and gave to the place its present 
name. Five miles farther on he was checked hy the 
rapids, since called Laehine (China), as Cartier and his 
men thought that they were well on their way to China 
and the East. 

The winter was spent on shipboard. The men suffered 
terribly from the cold. They said that the ice was 
il above two fathoms [twelve feet] thick,” and the “ snow 
above four feet high and more.” Twenty-five men died 
of scurvy and were buried under the snow, as g'raves 
could not be dug in the frozen ground. At one time 100 
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out of 110 in the expedition were sick. Upon tlieir return 
to France, they reported that many of the men were 
quickly cured ol the disease by drinking the juice of the 
leaves of a certain tree (supposed to be the sassafras) 
which had been 
pointed out to them 
by the Indians. In 
the spring, when 
the ice melted, the 
survivors were 
glad to get back to 
France. 

In the summer of 
1541 Cartier again 
came to the St. 

Lawrence region 
and built a rude 
fort on the beauti¬ 
ful spot where Que¬ 
bec (kwebek') now 
stands. He estab¬ 
lished no colony, 
however, as he re¬ 
mained in America 
only a few months. 

When he returned to France he took with him some shin¬ 
ing rock crystals which he thought were diamonds. Sim¬ 
ilar crystals may still be found at places on the St. 
Lawrence. 

The explorations of Yerrazano and Cartier gave the 
French a claim to the St. Lawrence region. We shall see 
later how they obtained their claim to the Mississippi 
valley. Along these great rivers the French hoped, at 
some future time, to establish the “Kingdom of New 
France." 



Cartier at the Mouth of the St. Lawrence 


Fiench explore) s when taking possession of new 
land fiequenlly erected huso dosses beaiing 
the coat of aims of France and the insciiption, 
“ Long live the King of France,” 
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PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How did the location of Spain and Portugal give these 
countries an advantage over other European countries in the 
search for a new route to the East? 

2. Tell why a panic, or great fear, arose among the people 
of Venice when the news came to the city that Vasco da Gama 
had found a new route to India. Did later events show that the 
fear was well founded? Explain. 

3. Most of the early discoverers — Columbus, Cabot, Vcspu- 
cius, Vcrrazano—were Italians. What do you find in Chaplcr I 
that explains, in part, the reason for this fact? Can you sug¬ 
gest reasons for the failure of Italy to send out explorers to 
secure territorial claims in the New World? 

4. What part did Toscanelli have in the discovery of America? 
Tell why his error was a fortunate mistake. 

5. Prepare a door-talk on the life and work of Christopher 
Columbus. Include in your plan the following items: the youth 
and education of Columbus; his motives in sailing west; the 
difficulties he had in securing aid; the preparations for the 
expedition; events on the voyage; his discoveries ; his last days. 

6. What was the “ Pope’s Line ”? Tell why it was drawn. 
How was it changed? How did it then affect later history? 

7. Tell about the voyage of John Cabot and state its chief 
result. How did it lay the foundation for the United States of 
America ? 

8. How did America get its name? Would it be a good plan 
to change the name to Columbia ? How could this be done ? 

9. Why is the voyage of Magellan’s deet considered “the 
greatest sea voyage in history”? Explain its chief results. 

10. Point out ways in which each of the following explorers 
profited by the work of his predecessors: Balboa, Magellan, 
Narvaez, De Soto, Cartier. Mention the deed for which each of 
these men is most remembered today. 
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11. Explain Hie connection between the building of the Pan¬ 
ama (/anal and the work of Columbus, Cabot, VespueiiVi, and 
Cartier. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Map study. 

a. Show with the help of the map that llie only “ new ” 
routes to the East would have to be by water. 

h. Show also with the help of the map possible water 
routes. 

c. Point out the main routes between Europe and the 
East today. 

2. Cor volunteers: 

<i. Secure a copy of Joaquin Miller’s poem, “ Columbus,” 
and read aloud the Iwo stanzas you like best. 

b. Find 'Washington Irving’s account of Columbus’s dis¬ 
covery of America (see Irving’s Life of Columbus ) 
and read aloud the description of the landing on San 
Salvador, 

c. Read and report on John Fiske’s story of the voyage 
of Magellan (see Fiske’s Discovery of America, vol. 
11, 184-212). 

d. Report on Pligginson’s account of de Soto’s expedition 
(Young Folks’ Book of American Erirtcrers, 3-15). 

3. Suggest scenes that might be used in preparing a motion 
picture of the career of Columbus. Choose committees to pre¬ 
pare and act out the scenes, either silently or with spoken words. 
Give the program before the class and, perhaps, before the school 
assembly. 

4. Prepare a “ Columbus Day ” program to be given on Octo¬ 
ber 12th. The foregoing dramatization (No. 3) will serve as 
one number. Suggest other interesting features. 

5. On an outline map of the world show the following: 

a. Vasco cla Gama’s mite to India. 

b. Columbus’s first voyage. 

c. John Cabot’s explorations. 
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d. Vespucins' expedition of 1501. 
c. Magellan’s voyage around the world. 

6. Give an oral report on one of llie readings from tlie Class 
Library (see below). 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. " The Discoverers,” 1'hc Book of ihe United Staten, 29-51. 

2. “ Discovery of the New World,” by Christopher Colum¬ 
bus, in Source Book of American History, 1-3. 

3. “ Cabot’s Voyage to North America,” ibid., 4-6. 

4. " Lief, the Lucky,” America First, 1-3. 

5. “ The Fountain of Youth,” ibid., 15-18. 

6. ” De Soto Discovers the Mississippi,” ibid., 18-23. 

7. Bartholomew Diaz, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 

C-80. 

Vasco da Gama, ibid., G-3, 

John Cabot, ibid., C-9. 

Americus Vespucins, ibid., V-290, A-143. 

Balboa, ibicl., B-15. 

Magellan, ibid,, M-27. 

8. Spanish exploration by 
Ponce de Leori, ibid., P-302. 

Narvaez, ibid., N-270, F-109. 

Hernando de Soto, ibid., D-55. 

9. French explorers 

John. Verrazano, ibid., A-145. 

Jacques Cartier, ibid., C-89. 

10. ” Columbus,” ibid., C-316,-319. 

11. ” The Boy Who Walked to China,” The Book of Knowl¬ 
edge, 1: 84-S5. 

12. “ The Mail Who Found America,” ibid., 1: 86-89. 

13. ” Finding the Way to India by Sea,” ibicl., 1: 89-90. 

14. “ Explorers of North America,” ibid., 1: 240-253. 

15. 11 Columbus and the Discovery of America,” The World 
Book Encyclopedia, 3: 1572-1577. 

16. “ Magellan,” ibid., 7: 4211-4212. 



CHAPTER III 
THE INDIANS 

Along ilio Atlantic coast, where big cities now stand, 
the early explorer saw only a lonesome shore with beauti¬ 
ful harbors, surrounded by forest trees and dotted here 
and there with frail canoes, instead of huge ocean steam¬ 
ships as at the present time. The deep silence was 
broken only by the dashing of the waves against the 
shore, by the shouts of the Indians, or by the shrill cries 
of the sea-birds. 

The interior was covered with dark forests which the 
rays of the sun never penetrated, and in which wild 
beasts made their homes. Savages skulked behind the 
trees and gazed with wonder and suspicion upon the pale 
faces of the Europeans. The natives had never seen 
white men before. If we would know the feelings of the 
early American explorers, we should try to picture the 
New World as they saw it four hundred years ago. 

The Native Races. The people whom the explorers 
found in America were very different from Europeans. 
They were tall, straight, slender, muscular, and rather 
handsome in appearance. Their skin was a dark brown 
or copper color. The men had almost no beard, because 
they were in the lrahit of pulling the hair from the face 
by the roots. 

The Indian is usually described as a sad and gloomy 
man who seldom smiled. The picture is not quite true. 

35 
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In important public meetings and when talking- with 
white men, he was usually dignified and solemn in 
appearance; but in the wigwam or by the campfire he 
was usually social and cheery. lie smoked his pipe and 
talked and joked with his friends in much the same way 
that white men are accustomed to do. When tortured in 
public, he bore any kind of pain without a murmur; but 
on other occasions lie would whine over a slight injury 
as much as anyone. 

The sight and hearing of the Indian were remarkably 
keen, for his eye and ear were trained by his mode of 
living. TTlien hunting, fishing, or fighting lie was on the 
lookout constantly for game or for an enemy; he also 
strained his ear for every sound of the forest, Ilia 
senses of sight and hearing thus became very sharp. 

Making a Living. The streams and forests of the New 
World abounded in fish and game, and the Indian secured 
most of his living by hunting and fishing. He also ate 
berries, seeds, roots, acorns, and the bark of certain 
trees. He greatly prized wild grapes, pricldy pears, rice, 
cranberries, and choke cherries. He also cultivated the 
soil, raising such products as corn, beans, squashes, sun¬ 
flower seeds, and tobacco. 

For his animal food he was fond of grasshoppers, the 
seal, walrus, deer, mountain sheep and goat, the antelope, 
and, above all, the buffalo, which was very plentiful in 
early times and was called by the Spanish explorers the 
“hump-backed cow.” He liked to fish and was very 
skillful in this pursuit. Ho also showed a great deal of 
cleverness in making traps to catch wild game. 

The Indian made splendid bows, arrows, spears, and 
clubs for warfare and for the killing of the wild things 
of the forest. He often covered himself with the skin 
of an animal in order to deceive the game which he 
wished to catch. In some localities he made excellent 
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The siring was wound 
aiound the spindle and 
by pulling tile bmv 
from side to side the 
spindle was made to 
revolve lapidly The 
faction caused the. 


harpoons and spears for the killing of whales. After 
the coming of the whites he became a skillful horseman, 
and u&ed Ids tough and tireless ponies 
to hunt the buffalo on the Western 
plains. 

Cooking. After obtaining his food 
the Indian had to cook it. He had no 
matches, stoves, or electricity, and 
was compelled to make his lire in a 
very crude way. One method he used 
was the so-called “fire-drill.” One 
piece of wood was made to revolve 
rapidly upon another and the friction 
produced fire. By bringing this flame 
into contact with dry leaves and pieces 
of wood, he soon had a good fire. 

Sometimes he started a fire by sparks 
obtained from flint. The Indian cooked his moat by 
roasting it over an open fire, or by boiling- it in a crude 

clay pot. In the latter 
case he heated the water 
in the vessel by dropping 
hot stones into it. 

In some cases the In¬ 
dian smoked his meat or 
dried it in long strips in 
the sun. This he later 
pounded up and mixed 
with fat for relish. He 
also smoked or dried his 
fish when he was lucky 
enough to have an extra 
supply. He liked the 



Indian Tools and Weapons 

The stone axe was chipped and 
ground out at. the expense at gloat 
labor. The flint spear head was 
shaped and pointed With much skill. 
The hammer head cost considerable 
effort; all were securely joined to han¬ 
dled by means of thongs of rawhide. 


taste of salt and sometimes went long distances to get a 
supply from springs or mountain sides. 
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Weapons. The Indian was vciy .ski] 1 fill in making 
simple tools and weapons. Perhaps his most useful 
weapon was the bow. This he made from tough elastic 
wood or from the horn of a buffalo or mountain sheep. 
He shaped the arrow of haul wood or reed, tipped it 
with eagle feathers, and pointed it with flint. Sometimes 
he dipped the point into deadly poison so that the slight¬ 
est scratch would kill his foe. 



An Early Drawing or an Inrun Villacb 


He made constant use of the hatchet or tomahawk both 
in warfare and the chase. It played an important part in 
all of the hand-to-hand fights in the forest. He also 
made frequent use of long lances, stone war clubs, and the 
scalping’ knife. 

Warfare. The Indian was not always “ on the war¬ 
path, but much of the time was fighting' either against 
some other tribe or against the whites. Many times ho 
was stirred to war by the wrong and injustice he suf¬ 
fered from the settlers. The whites could not make 
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slaves of tlie Indians as they did of the blacks. The 
whites tiied to do so, hut the Indian was not teachable 
and meek; he had a vengeful and fighting spiiit, and 
seldom forgave an injury. 

In tune of war the Indians weie in the habit of surpris¬ 
ing the enemy by sudden attacks. "Whenever they could 
they also led their foes into ambuscades, concealed places 



Indian Pueblo, on Yiiuge, in New Mexico 

Some of the Indians of the Southwest lived m huge houses made of 
sun-dned bucks. 


in which Indians were hiding ready to make a surprise 
attack. Indian warfare was made up of unexpected 
raids, bloody massacres, scalping, hand-to-hand lighting, 
burning and plundering. They seldom fought in the 
open, hut preferred to conceal themselves in the tall 
grass or to attack from behind trees. They carried on 
war for defense, for revenge, for plunder, and sometimes 
merely for the love of lighting. 
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The Indian warrior looked down upon manual labor; 
that was lor women. While the man went on the war¬ 
path or on the hunt, the woman did the woilc at home. 
fShe tilled the fields, and when the tribe moved, she was 
the one who loie down the tepee or wigwam, and carried 
the burdens on her back to the now home. The big 



Indian Wimvams 


These aae modem wigwams, but they do not diffei mate) 1 illy fiom those 
of thiee m loui bundled yeaix ago To tho wigwam the Indum biave 
letuined fiom his fishing and hunting expeditions, while the patient squaw 
remained at home and did the woik The village wia olten a 1111 x 7 scene, 
especially when a company ot bra.\es tetumed fiom .1 sucresxtul fmay. 

Cbildien, dog«, ponies, scalps, featheia, pipes, and weapons abounded, 

brave marched along, carrying only Ills bow and quiver 
of arrows or his gun, 

Amusements. All nations have their amusements and 
the American Indian was no exception. He ran footraces 
and played lacrosse and other athletic games. Ho also 
enjoyed football. He made a large cover of buffalo shin, 
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stuffed it witli hail, and kicked it about upon the giound 
The clnldien about the wigwaui wcio a kappa gioup 
They had hows and headless anows and practiced shoot 
mg at maiks Sometimes they hunted squnuls, finds, 
labbiB, and piame chickens, and even ducks and geese. 
They placed at sham battles, and veie veiv fond of 



An Indicn &n\u. BiNcn 

These aio Indians of oui own lime, in ihc Sliie of Aiizona, lepentmg the 
ceremonies of then nncestoia 


swimming, diving, and wi estling. They enjoyed coast¬ 
ing down hill upon sleds with runncis made of buffalo 
ribs. They often made clay images of dogs, horses, and 
other animals. The girls had then dolls and delighted 
to make moccasins and other clothing for them. They 
also built play-houses. The girls as well as the hoys 
played a kind oE football and took part in foot-races.. 

The dance was almost universal among the Indians. 
Before starting out upon the war-path, the braves put 
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on their paint and war-feathers and danced in order 
“ to inflame their passion and increase their enthusiasm.” 
TTpon tlieii return from a successful raid they danced 



Simples or Indian Workmanship 


These beautiful pieces of dccoiatod poffeiy iveic made by Indian-' in New 

Mexico. 

again and often went through wild revelries. For music 
they had whistles and rattles and many kinds of drums. 

Numbers and Influence. When Columbus came, in 
1492, there weie probably about 500,000 Indians in North 



Samples or Indian PicruRE-wniriNa 

Writing bv means of pictures preceded the alphabet winch we now use. 
In this Avay the red man recorded his ideas on birch bilk, wood, ind tile 
skins of animals. 

America. At the present time there are nearly 400,000. 
As we travel in America, we are reminded of the Indian 
on every hand. Indian languages have given musical 
names to many of our States, counties, cities, mountains, 
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lakes, and rivers. Indian trails can be traced, and in 
many instances have been widened and made into turn¬ 
pike roads. “ Their name is on your waters — ye may 
not wash it out.” 

Sometimes the Indian was a friend to the early 
colonist, and sometimes his deadly foe. At one time he 
would set fire to the settler’s cabin, and torture, murder, 
and scalp its inmates; at another he would help the 
colonist over a famine by giving him corn, beans, pump¬ 
kins, and jerked meat. Again and again we shall see the 
influence of the Indian upon the establishment of the 
American colonies, and upon the settlement of the West. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why do we need to know about the Indians in order to 
understand American history? List what -we need to know 
about I hem. Compare the items in your list with the contents 
of the chapter, noting any points left, out of the chapter. Find 
information on such omissions in the Readings in the Class 
Library given below. 

2. What sort of people were the Indians at the time of Colum¬ 
bus? Describe Iheir appearance and character. 

3. flow did the Indians make a living? It is estimated that 
at the time of the explorers an average of one square mile of 
land in Virginia was needed to support one Indian. Today 
Virginia supports almost sixty people to the square mile. How 
do you account for the difference? 

4. Describe Indian tools and weapons and tell how they were 
made. 

5. What kinds of amusement did the Indians have? Tell 
how the play of the children helped to prepare them for their 
later work. Do any of the games you play help to prepare you 
for the occupation you may take up in later years ? Explain. 
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6. Mention wans in which the Indians helped Ihc early explor¬ 
ers and settlers; ways in which the Indians injured the whites. 

7. "Would the early settlers in America have had a harder or 
an easier time if America had contained no human inhabitants? 
Give reasons for your opinion. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Make a list of the traits, customs, and activities of the, 
Indians that would most impress the whites who first came to 
the New World. Make a similar list of Ihc characteristics of 
the whites that would most impress the Indians. 

2. Two Boy Scouts show how the Indian obtained fire. 

3. Brin" to class Indian relics you may have at home and 
have an exhibit for the pupils in your school. Be prepared to 
tell about the relics you bring—how obtained, how made, and 
how used. 

4. Begin to make an historical collection or museum for your 
school. Perhaps Ihc Principal will provide cases for your 
exhibits, or maybe several of the boys can make cases in the 
manual training shop or at homo. Perhaps you will be able to 
have a History Boom later on. Build a model wigwam or lepoe 
for the collection. Perhaps pupils will be willing to donate 
some of the Indian relics mentioned above (No. 3). Be sure 
that all objects in the museum are properly described on labels. 

5. Make a list of the lakes, rivers, mountains, counties, and 
cities in your State that have Indian names. 

6. Arrange for a class visit to a museum that contains Indian 
relics. Look for objects that illustrate details in this chapter, 
take notes on what you see, and talk over the visit later on in lire 
class period. 

7. Tell about poems or stories you have read that describe (lie 
manners and customs of the Indian. 

8. Report to the class all you can find out about the Indian 
tribes that used to occupy the region where you live. See F. W. 
Seymour, The Story of the lied Man (Longmans). 
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READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The Indians,” The Book of Lhe TJniicd Slates, 21-2S. 

2. “ Indian Life,” Source Book of American History, 23-20. 

3. “ Tlic French Trade with the Indians,” ibid., 100-103. 

4. “The American Indians,” The Book of Knowledge, 1: 
100-105. 

5. “ The Story of lhe American Indian,” The World Book 
Encyclopedia, 6: 3401-3414. 

6. “ The American Indian,” IFe, lhe People, 24^26. 

7. “ Pocahontas,” by Vachel Lindsay, in The March of a 
Nation, 28. 

8. “ Our Red-Skinned Cousins, the First Americans.” Comp¬ 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 1-52-70. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF NORTH 
AMERICA 

Importance of Geography. If an intelligent traveler 
could have carefully studied the physical features of the 



YoSCMITn V VLLLY 

Yospmitp (vo «tm'i te) Valley is now a National P.uk. It i- locitod in 
California about 150 mile- oist of Sin Fnncoco, and ife about 4000 foot 
aboi o i-P.i lovi ] It is a elmm seven miles long, a mile wide in some 
places and nearly a mile in depth. It contains soveial beaulilul wain falls. 

United States before a single colony was founded, he 
would have been able to foretell, to some extent, what the 
future history of the country would he. It would have 
been plain to him that New England, with its swift rivers 
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ancl good water power, would be a manufacturing dis¬ 
trict; and that much of the (South, with its broad valleys 
and sluggish navigable rivers, would be an agricultural 
region. He could have seen that the Mississippi valley 
would raise grain 
and cattle, and that 
the Rocky and Ap¬ 
palachian Moun¬ 
tains would ho the 
scenes of great 
mining activity.' 
lie would have 
known that impor¬ 
tant cities would he 
built where Now 
York, boston, Chi¬ 
cago, Duluth, and 
San Francisco now 
stand. In short, he 
would have seen 
the effect that the 
mountains, plains, 
rivers, and sea- 
coasts would have 



Nivguia Falls 


upon the life of a ( Kiagma Fallfe, near Buffalo, is one of the most 
1 /i famous and impiessive spectacles* on tin Moi tli 

pcUfJic. Ainencm continent. A tiemeiidoud -volume oi 

The Atlantic and wntei plunges down ISO fqet upon the looks 

Pacific Coasts. By bplow - 

referring to the map you will see that the high land of 

the United States is for the most part west of the Missis¬ 


sippi River, The Pacific coast, which is high and steep, 
has few good harbors or landing places. The eastern 
coast is very different. The Atlantic seaboard extends 
inland a distance of about one hundred miles and slopes 
gently up to the mountains. In addition many excellent 
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harbors am scattered along the coast iiom the Galt of St. 
Lawrence to the "Rio Grande (re'o gian'da). On the 
Pacific coast them are few navigable livers, while there 
ai e many upon the Atlantic.' 

Routes of the Explorers. Fioin what has boon said 

and Horn a study of the 
map yon will see that the 
exploration and settle¬ 
ment of North America 
were much easier from 
the east to the west than 
they would have been in 
the opposite direction. TF 
Columbus had discovered 
the Pacific instead of the 
Atlantic coast, the early 
explorer would have had 
a difficult time in making 
his way into the interior 
of the continent. On the 
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The gp>seis ue onp of the wondeis 
of the continent. Among the rnosl 
noted of these is “ Old Faithtul ” m 
Yellon stone Nation.il Park, Wyoming 
“Old Faithtul” is so called because 
it empts a column of hot u iter to the 
height ol 125 to 150 leet, at intervals 
of nhout 65 minutes ^ 

interior by sailing up the St. 
Potomac (po to'mak), or tin 


other hand, the explorers 
from Europe easily got a 
foothold upon the Atlan¬ 
tic coast; they discovered 
safe and inviting harbors; 
and they found it easily 
possible to get into the 
Lawrence, the Hudson, the 
James. These rivers led 


them to the headwaters of other streams or to the Great 


Lakes, and enabled them to reach all parts of the 
continent. 


The explorer, for example, might ascend the St. Law¬ 
rence River, pass on to the Great Lakes, and, by carry¬ 
ing his canoe for short distances over portages to the 
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Physical Map of the United States 
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headwateis of the stiearns that flow into the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, might roach the uppei pait of the Missis¬ 
sippi. By going down the Mississippi to the present site 
ot St. Louis, he could icaeh the month of the Missoni 1 
By going up this uvei to its headwateis, and by canying 
hi 5 ; canoe again for a shoit distance, he could icaeh the 





Tnc Grind Cvnion 


The Gi uul Cinvon of Ihe Colondo Rita, located in Aii7onn, is ono of 
the niO't sublime scenes on the globe Hip iiva has cut n cIumu tnoir 
than i link m depth m somr pi ices, thiough solid lock Spanish explains 
ga?rd with me upon tins Cmyon. m the fust half of the sixteenth contuiy 


upper course of the Columbia. By paddling down this 
stream he could reach the Pacific, having crossed the 
continent almost entirely by water. 

On the map you will lie able to trace other routes 
which the early explorers might, and actually did, take 
into the interior or even across the continent. No part 
of our history is more picturesque and interesting than 
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the story of these explorers who pushed their way on 
foot, on horseback, and in canoes from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

We have studied the story of the discovery and explo¬ 
ration of the United States. We have seen the Indian in 
his forest home, and have noted the physical features of 
North America. Let us now turn our attention to the 
planting of colonies in the New World. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How do the surrounding geographic conditions explain the 
location and growth of one of the cities named on page -17? 

2. Toll how the work of the early explorers and settlers would 
have been affected if the Atlantic coast had been like the Pacific. 

3. From the point of view of establishing settlements, which 
offers the greater advantages — the Atlantic coast or the St. 
Lawrence? From the point of view of exploring the interior 
rapidly, which is to be preferred? Give reasons in each case. 

4. Tell how the Indian fur trade would affect the location of 
American settlements. 

5. What is a portage? Look up the word in the dictionary. 
Were there any portages near your home? How did they 
influence exploration? 

6. Mention geographic features in your State that affected its 
early history. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Head the first paragraph of the chapter again. As you 
read, prepare to explain how an intelligent traveler could have 
foretold the developments mentioned there. 

2. Bring to class piclures that show the character of the coun¬ 
try along the Atlantic seaboard and along the Pacific seaboard. 
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3. By a study of the map (see page 40) find what would 
have been the easiest way for an early explorer to lake the fol¬ 
lowing trips: 

a. From the mouth of the Hudson River to the source of 
the Mississippi. 

1. From the site of Philadelphia to the place where 
Louisville now stands. 

c. From Lake Huron to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ No Land,” The Booh of the United Stales, 13-21. 

2. “ The Northern Half of the New World,” Compton’s Pic¬ 
tured Encyclopedia, N-l 50-153. 

3. “ North America Before White Men,” The Book of Knowl¬ 
edge, 1: 153-160. 

4. !i From Frozen North to Tropic Lands,” The World Booh 
Encyclopedia, 7: 5044-5051. 

LOOKING BACKWARD 
A. FINDING A NEW WORLD 

Copy the following story and fill the blanks in the sentences 
so as to give a brief narrative of Finding a New World. 

The New World is a name given to ________—.—, while 

_, _, and - are called the 

Old World. 

The first white man to set foot, on American soil was 

_ . _____Ilowtwer, the greater credit for the discovery 

of America belongs to_ 

Several events in the world worked together to open the way 

for Columbus's great discovery in __The most 

important of those events were: 

1 .__________ 

2.________ 

3.____ 

Columbus claimed the land he discovered in the name of 
--bec ause_ _ . 
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By tlie end of the-century, three great Euro¬ 
pean nations, --—_—, -, and ______, 

had made explorations in the territory of the present United 

States. Spain claimed territory in___; Prance 

claimed the region around_; and England 

claimed--—.— - 

Man’s knowledge of the world was greatly increased during 
the years of exploration. Vasco da Gama found a way to the 

East around___Magellan proved that___ 

He also found a way to the East through -, but 

the way was of no practical value. The ___had 

explored much of the interior of the continent. 

The Indians lived mostly by ______—- and hy 

_ However, an examination of the physical fea¬ 
tures of the country even at that early time would have shown: 

1. Thai the eastern coastal plain would become- 

2. Thai the soul hern region was suited for — - . —- 

3. Thai Ihe valley of the Mississippi River was a region where 

__and_would thrive. 

4. That the Rocky and Appalachian Mountains were, regions 

well suited for--- 

B. HISTORICAL TERMS 

The list of terms given below appear in the story, Finding a 
New World, 

ancestors astrolabe continent 

exploration prophecy ambuscade 

discovery century portage 

mariner’s compass Norsemen found a colony 

crusades 

Fill the blanks in the following sentences with the correct 
words from the list given above. 

1. An_—_ is an instrument formerly used for 

obtaining the latitude of a ship at sea. 

2. Our_____arc our forefathers. 
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3. A_is one hundred years. 

4. The act of traveling over new lands or waters to find out 

facts about Ihem is_____.. 

5. A ________ is a great body of laud. 

6. Places between waterways over which boats have to be car¬ 
ried are called ______ 

7. The expeditions to the Holy Land for the purpose of res¬ 
cuing the tomb of Christ from the Turks arc known as 


S. A statement foretelling what is going to happen is a 


9. A place of hiding from which a surprise attack is made 

upon an enemy is called an .... . ... 

10. The people from Norway and Sweden were called 


11. A_is something new which is brought to 

the knowledge of the world. 

12. An instrument used by sailors to determine direction is 

called a_ 

13. To_is to build or establish a new settle¬ 

ment, 


C. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

Copy the statements given below in the order in which the 
events took place: 

Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean. 

America was named in honor of Americus Vespucius. 

The Northmen came from Norway to the Atlantic const of 
North America. 

Columbus tried to reach India by sailing west. 

Crusaders made expeditions to the Holy Land to rescue 
the tomb of Christ from the Turks. 

Marco Polo gave accounts of his travels in the East. 

John Cabot explored the Atlantic coast and gave England 
a claim to North America. 





SETTLING NORTH AMERICA 

The early Europeans who came to North America 
were searching for gold. They had no intention of 
spending the rest of their lives in the wilderness. But, 
as gold was scarce, they began slowly to realize that 
forests and rich soils were as valuable as precious 
metals. Most of the settlers therefore gave up their 
hope of easy riches and decided instead to build homes 
in the New World. 

Slowly and laboriously the colonists cut their planta¬ 
tions and villages out of the forests. As time went on, 
the settlements in Virginia extended over the sur¬ 
rounding territory, and those in Massachusetts spread 
over the Northeast. Later another group of incomers 
arrived in the Middle Colonies, connecting the settle¬ 
ments in the South with those in the North. English 
colonies then occupied the region from Maine to 
Georgia. 

The oppressed peoples of Europe soon learned of the 
opportunities afforded by the New World. They 
began to cross the Atlantic in a steady stream. The 
hardships of pioneer life did not prevent their coming, 
for here they found freedom and a chance to improve 
ttieir condition in life. With occasional exceptions 
diey were allowed a voice in the government and were 
permitted to worship God as they thought right. 

As their numbers grew the settlers in the English col¬ 
onies needed more land and commenced to move west¬ 
ward over the Allegheny Mountains. Here they met 
trouble, for another nation — the French — had reached 
the interior before them. And the French had no 
intention of giving up these rich lands to the English. 

A long struggle followed. Both sides fought desper¬ 
ately, but at last England won. In the years that fol¬ 
lowed, English ways of living spread over most of the 
continent. As a result, American people today express 
their thoughts in the English language and, in many 
cases, have institutions that are English in origin. 
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PART TWO 

SETTLING NORTH AMERICA 

CHAPTER V 

THE PLANTING OF THE COLONIES 

For many years after tlie coining of Columbus, ex¬ 
plorers wandered in the forests of North America and 
paddled their canoes up and down its great rivers with¬ 
out thinking seriously of making settlements. They 
were looking for gold and silver and for fountains and 
streams which would give them renewal of youth. They 
searched the continent for wealthy cities which they 
might plunder, and bought valuable furs from the Indians 
for bits of colored glass and other trinkets. They 
wanted to become rich quickly. 

After a time, however, the Europeans saw that the 
real wealth of the American continent lay in its forests 
and mines, and, most of all, in the fertility of its soil. 
They then turned their attention to agriculture and to 
the planting of colonics. 

Colony. A colony is composed of a number of people 
who leave tlioir native land to make homes in a new 
country, Sometimes the settlers remain under the con¬ 
trol of the mother country and sometimes they do not. 
The English colonies at first were under the control of 
trading companies in England. These companies hoped 
to make profits by shipping goods to the colonies and 
buying their valuable products in return. Later the 
colonists were governed by the King and the home Gov¬ 
ernment, but they claimed all the rights and privileges 
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of Englishmen, just as if fliev still lived in England. 
The colonies were allowed to govern themselves in all 
internal mailers and they were left to take care of them¬ 
selves against the Indians, the French, and the Dutch. 
After the colonies had grown in numbers and wealth the 



home Government began to interfere more in their 
affairs. 

To plant a colony in a new country is a difficult task, 
and the life of the pioneer is hard. The early settler 
was forced to brave the dangers of the ocean and the 
forest, to tight wild beasts and savage men, as well as to 
face hunger, cold, and disease. It was not easy to build a 
log cabin and to make a living on the shores of the North 
American continent in the seventeenth century. 
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This being true, strong inducements were necessary 
to cause the early colonists to come to the New World. 
There were, in fact, several reasons for their coining. 
Some newcomers wished to escape from an oppressive 
and tyrannical government. Some desired religious 
freedom; some sought to convert the Indians to Chris¬ 
tianity; some came to make money, or to satisfy a love 
for adventure and enterprise. 

THE SPANISH COLONIES 

Most of the European nations were eager to establish 
colonies in the New World in order to increase their 
strength and extend their power. The Spaniards, who 
were the first to come to America, were also the first 
to establish colonies here. In 1565 Menendcz (manen'- 
dath), a Spanish soldier, founded St. Augustine in 
Florida —the just permanent colony on the mainland 
of u'hal ia now the United States. Forty years later the 
Spaniards, coming from Mexico, founded Santa Fe (san'- 
tii fa') and pushed on to the Pacific coast, going as far 
north as Puget Sound. 

THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS 

Champlain. The French were also early settlers in 
America. One of the greatest of their explorers and 
colonizers, and the founder of New France in America, 
was the resolute and dauntless Samuel de Cham¬ 
plain (sham plan')* This skillful navigator and daring 
explorer sailed from France in the spring of 1603. His 
company sailed up the St. Lawrence in a single ship 
aid landed near the present site of Quebec. Six of the 
men pushed on in a canoe to Lachine Rapids, a few miles 
above Montreal. 

After returning for a brief visit to France, Champlain 
spent three more years about the coasts of New England 
and the St. Lawrence region. In 1608 he founded a 
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settlement— the fusi permanent French colony in 
Canada — which he named Quebec, from an Indian word 
meaning- “ the narrows.’’ Tim site was a beautiful one, 
since it overlooked the magnificent river and picturesque 

country. Champlain was also 
quick to see that the heights 
about Quebec would he im¬ 
portant from a military 
standpoint and that the place 
could he easily defended from 
the attacks of a hostile army. 

For many years Champlain 
continued to be the loading- 
man in New Franco. In 1609 
he discovered the lake which 
now bears his name, and by 
1615 he had pushed as far 
west as the Ottawa River and 
Lake Huron. 

After Champlain had 
opened the way, other French¬ 
men followed in his trail. 
Soldiers, daring adventurers, 
enterprising fur traders and 
trappers, pious priests, and lawless wood-rangers, pushed 
into the interior of the continent where the face of a 
white man had never been seen before. These hardy 
explorers broke the stillness of the forest with the splash 
of their canoe paddles and the crack of their guns. They 
also brought the Christian religion to the New World. 
In 1641 Jesuit priests said Mass in the presence of 2000 
Indians where Sault Ste. Marie (soo simt ma'n) now 
stands. 

The French had been told by the Indians that a great 
river lay farther west; and in 1673 Father Marquette 
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Champlain came from a family 
ot hsheimen and sailoi= In 1599 
he wont to Me\ico with a Span¬ 
ish fleet and commanded one of 
the vessels. He was a masteiful 
leadei and a devout Christian. 
He wi'hcd to have the Indians 
taught the Chustum religion. 
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(market') and Joliet (zho'lya'), a French trader, started 
in search of it. Tlioy paddled down tlie Wisconsin River 
and finally came to the Mississippi. The} were the fust 



white men to set eyes upon the upper part of the great 
river which Do Soto had discovered in 1541, almost one 
hundred and fifty years before. About tbe same time 
(1680) Father Hennepin (lien's pin), another Jesuit 












La Sille at thd Mouth of tiid Mississippi 

Imagine, if you can, the scene which gieetcd the eyes of La Salle as ho 
approached the Gulf of MeGco. The histoiian Paiknum describes it as 
follows. “As he dufted down the tuibid current, between the low and 
tnarshy shoies, the biacki«h water changed to bnne, and the breeze giew 
fresh with the salt breath of the sea. Then the broad bosom oi the great 
Gulf opened on Ins sight, tossing its restless billows, limitless, voiceless, 
lonely as when bora of chaos, without a sail, without a sign of life." 
Assembling his party on a spot of diy land La Salle made ready for the 
ceremonies. After chanting of anthems and volleys df musketiy, followed 
by the shouting of “ Long live the King,” La Salle, sword m hand, read his 
proclamation taking possession of the land in the name of the King of 
Jlrance. The picture gives an artist’s conception of La Salle as he read this 

proclamation. 


explored the Mississippi valley from the Illinois Biver 
to the (half of Mexico (1679-1682). He had heard of the 
great river and was anxious to plant the flag of his 
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country at its very mouth. When lie reached the end 
of his journey, in 1682, he set up a rude flag pole, 
unfurled the banner of Prance, and took possession of 
all the land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries 
in the name of the King of France, lie built a fort 
near the mouth of the Mississippi and, in honor of King 
Louis XIV, gave the name Louisiana to the land lying 
along both banks of the stream. 

The Objects of the French. The French thus spread 
over an immense territory, hut they did not take pos¬ 
session of the land for immediate colonization. They 
wished to hold the country for future occupation by their 
countrymen. To do tins, they built forts at important 
points along the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi. 

These posts were centers of activity for the priest and 
the trader. In order to make their claim to the land 
more secure, the French buried plates of lead with 
inscriptions upon them, laying claim to the region in the 
name of the King of France. Thus New France was 
founded, as someone lias said, with one end in the cane- 
brakes of Louisiana and the other in the snows of Canada. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIES 

Beginning of English Colonization. The first perma¬ 
nent English settlement in America was made at James¬ 
town, Virginia, in 1607. This was more than one hun¬ 
dred years after John Cabot made bis famous voyage to 
the Atlantic coast. During this time, however, England 
was not idle. Her daring seamen were to he found in 
every part of the globe. Sir Francis Drake sailed around 
the world (1577-1580) and Frobisher and Davis carried 
the English flag to the extreme north and west. These 
bold sea-rovers, however, were intent upon exploration, 
gold hunting, and the plundering of Spanish ships, and 
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Father Marqheite, as the Artist Imagined Him, Floating Doitv the Mississippi 
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liad little thought of colonization. For them adventure 
was the spice of life. They loved to chase, capture, and 
plunder a rich treasure-ship, hut did not caie to build 
log huts and plant corn and beans in the wilderness, 

Gilbert and Raleigh. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a 
member of Parliament, 
was the first Englishman 
to try to found a colony in 
the New World. In 1579 
he and his stepbrother, 

Walter Raleigh (ra'll), 
went to Newfoundland 
and attempted to establish 
a colony on the island. 

They had heard of the 
large number of fine fish 
which were caught in the 
vicinity, and thought the 
island a good place for a 
profitable settlement. 

But they failed in their 
effort. Four years later 
(1583) Gilbert again went 
to Newfoundland. Soon 
afterwards he loaded one 
of his two ships with rock supposed to contain silver ore 
and set out for home. The ship upon which he sailed 
was lost on the voyage and Gilbert went down at sea. 
Amid the storm Gilbert attempted to comfort his men 
by saying £< we are as near heaven on sea as on land.” 
The vessel bearing the worthless rock came to port in 
safety. 

Raleigh would not give up Ms idea and spent a fortune 
of 40,000 pounds ($200,000) in an attempt to found a 



Sib Wwtub Raleigh 

Raleigh was a famous sea-rover, sol¬ 
dier, colonuei, and advonliuei He 
was also an able wnter and mote a 
history of the ivoild He disobeyed 
tile King ol England, was convicted 
of treason, and beheaded m the Lon¬ 
don Ton ei, the famous old puson on 
the Thames (temz) River, 
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colony in America. Ho abandoned tlie icy banks of 
Newfoundland and turned to the milder climate of the 
South. In 1384 he sent two vessels to the south Atlantic 
coast. His men named the country Virginia in honor 
of Elizabeth, the virgin queen of England. They made 
no settlement, but they became acquainted with the 
Indians and reported them to he “ people most gentle, 
loving, and faithful.” The English colonists of a later 
time had a very different story to tell. 

Raleigh made several other attempts to found settle¬ 
ments, as, unlike most men of his time, he thought that 
America was worth colonizing. In 1585 he sent about 
a hundred colonists to Roanoke (ro'a nok) Island. But 
they were a shiftless lot. They could play the pirate 
or hunt for gold, but tilling the soil was too hard for 
them. Becoming homesick they returned to England the 
following year. A little later fifteen men were sent to 
the place and given the lonesome task of holding the site 
of the colony. 

Although Raleigh was discouraged, he persevered and 
in 1587 sent John White with another band of colonists 
to the Carolina coast. They came to Roanoke, but could 
find no trace of the fifteen men who had been left there 
the year before. The fort w r as in ruins and deer were 
quietly grazing upon the spot where the colony once 
stood. White left a company of eighty-nine men, women, 
and children and returned to England in the same year 
(1587). When he came back to Roanoke, three years 
later, he found that all the colonists had disappeared. 
They had probably been massacred or had gone to live 
with the Indians. To this day they are spoken of as 
“ Raleigh’s Lost Colony.” 

Trading Companies Organized. Raleigh had spent his 
own fortune and all the money he could get from the 
Queen as well, hut he had failed. It was now plain that 
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the planting of colonies in America was too large and 
too costly an enterprise for individuals to undertake. 
Accordingly, companies were organized to do what Gil¬ 
bert and Raleigh had failed to accomplish. 

On April 10, 1.606, King Janies I granted a charter 
to a company consisting of two branches or parts. The 
branch with its headquarters in London was known as 
the London Company. To this body of men the King 
gave the right to occupy a tract of land 100 miles square 
situated anywhere between 34° and 41° north latitude. 
The other branch, with headquarters in Plymouth, was 
called the Plymouth Company. To this company the 
King gave a similar grant of land between 3S° and 45° 
north latitude. The land of the London Company thus 
extended from Long Island on the north to the mouth of 
the Capo Fear River on the south, while that of the 
Plymouth Company stretched from the northern bound¬ 
ary of New York to the Potomac River. 

The two grants overlapped by three degrees. In 
order to prevent a quarrel between the two companies, 
the King decreed that within this overlapping territory 
settlements should be made at least 100 miles apart. 
This plan, he hoped, would hasten the establishment of 
colonies. 

The charters provided that the government of all the 
colonies which the companies might found should be in 
the hands of the King. Each colony was to be managed 
by a council of thirl eon men, but these men were to be 
appointed by the King from among the members of the 
company, and were to obey any rules which he might see 
lit to make. Accordingly, when the London Company 
sent a band of colonists to America, the King sent rules 
and instructions with them. He said that his own power 
and that of the Church of England should always he 
maintained in the colony, In addition he set forth the 
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way in which land should be held and owned. The char¬ 
ter further provided that the profits from the colonies 
were to go to the company for twenty-one years, and then 
to the King. 

VIRGINIA, 1607 

Jamestown. The London Company was the first to 
act under the new charter. On December 19, 160G, 143 

colonists set sail in 
three small ships for 
the New World under 
the command of Chris¬ 
topher Newport. 
After a weary voyage 
lasting about four 
months, land was 
sighted, and soon 
afterwards the settlers 
sailed up the river 
which they named the 
James, in honor of the 
King. On the 13tli of 
May, 1607, they landed on the north bank of the river 
about thirty-five miles above its mouth, and there selected 
a site for their new home, which they named Jamestown. 

Things did not go well. The site selected was infested 
with mosquitoes, and soon the people were shaking with 
chills and burning with fever. The colonists were lazy 
and quarrelsome. About half of them were “ gentle¬ 
men,” so called, who had never done any work with their 
hands. They looked upon labor as beneath their dignity, 
and apparently thought that all they had to do in 
America was to hunt for hidden treasure. 

But they soon found themselves sadly mistaken. 
Within two weeks from the time of landing the Indians 
made a savage attack upon tlie settlement. Disease 
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lurked in the swamps, the water was bad, the heat intense. 
Half of the colonists died during the hrst summer and 
the outlook for Jamestown was a gloomy one. 

John Smith, the Savior of the Colony. In the little 
company there was a man named John Smith. He was 
a braggart, and did not always tell the truth. lie was 
also vain, boastful, and deceitful, but at the same time 
he was a brave soldier and a man of courage, energy, 
and ability. Smith was made president of the colony 
and immediately set the idlers to work. “He that will 
not work shall not eat,” he declared. He drilled the 
men, repaired the fortifications, and explored the sur¬ 
rounding country. For two years Smith was the main¬ 
spring of the Jamestown colony and undoubtedly saved 
it from failure. He was shrewd enough to see the real 
difficulty and Legged the company to send him carpen¬ 
ters, blacksmiths, and gardeners instead of “ gentlemen ” 
and idlers, of whom lie already had too many. 

Laziness and Hardships. The severest blow which the 
colony suffered in these early days was the departure 
of Smith for England in October, 1609. The strong arm 
was taken away and was not returned. After his 
departure the colony sank into a wretched condition. It 
suffered from hunger, disease, Indian attacks, and, worst 
of all, from laziness. 

The colonists were so shiftless that they chopped up 
their houses for fire-wood, although they were living in 
a dense forest. They allowed the planting season to 
go by without putting in crops, although the Indians 
near by had fields of corn, peas, beans, and squashes. 
They did little hunting, although the forests contained 
an abundance of game—wild turkey, deer, squirrels, and 
rabbits. The hays and lakes were also dotted with ducks 
and geese, while oysters, fish, and crabs abounded in 
near-by waters and could be easily obtained. Yet the 
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colonists neither hunted, trapped, nor fished, but bowled 
upon the green, or sat idly by and waited for food 
supplies to come from England. 

Affairs were soon in a desperate condition, and in 
1610, the year after Smith’s departure, the colonists were 
on the point of giving up the whole project. In fact, in 
June of that year they went on board their vessels, which 
were small open boats, and started down the river with 
the intention of going to Newfoundland. Near the month 
of the stream they met Lord Dclawaro, the ucav gover¬ 
nor, who arrived just in time to save the colony. Dela¬ 
ware took the settlers back to Jamestown and set them 
to work. 

Delaware and Dale. Lord Delaware was an able and 
energetic man who gave life and hope to the colony. He 
found Jamestown “a forlorn ruin full of dead men’s 
bones,” but soon brought about great changes. The 
little church which had been abandoned was enlarged 
and repaired, and religious services were again held in 
the building. Many drones became busy workers and 
the colony began to wake up. Fresh misfortunes, how¬ 
ever, came upon the distressed settlement, for the well 
from which the people obtained their water was shallow 
and foul and caused much sickness. 

Lord Delaware, smitten with fever, left the colony a 
few months after his arrival. His successor, Sir Thomas 
Dale, was vigorous and even harsh, and the colonists 
soon saw that he meant to govern in earnest. “He 
ruled the men of Jamestown as a master rules his slaves. ” 
lie reduced them to order and then got other colonists 
of a more useful class to como to Virginia. Servants 
and workingmen were among the newcomers and the 
colony prospered more than before. 

Dale was followed by Argali (ar'gal), a worse tyrant 
than Dale. Then came Sir George Yeardley (yard'll), 
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who abolished Dale’s harsh laws and gave the settlers a 
share in the government. 

Yeardley and the House of Burgesses. A very impor¬ 
tant step was taken in the summer of 1619 by Governor 
Yeardley. Yeardley came from England with instruc¬ 
tions to call a general assembly for the making of laws, 
lie did so, and on July 30, 1619, the Virginia House of 
Burgesses was assembled in the little church at James¬ 
town. 

This assembly was the first representative legislature 
that ever met in America. It was made up of twenty- 
two burgesses or representatives, two from each of the 
eleven boroughs or towns. This House of Burgesses, 
together with the governor and his council of advisers, 
made the laws for the colony, subject to the approval 
of the company in London. This was also the year in 
which slavery was introduced into Virginia and a ship¬ 
load of women came to Virginia. 

Homes Established, 1619. In spite of hardships, the 
little colony continued to grow. When it, was thirteen 
years old it contained about 4000 people. Many of the 
men now worked in earnest tilling the soil. Agricultural 
implements as well as farm animals—horses, cows, and 
hogs — were brought over. Tobacco was the principal 
crop and was used as money at one time. 

The early colonists were all men. In 1609 and later 
a few women came to the colony, and in 1619 — a memo¬ 
rable year—a shipload of them arrived in Jamestown. 
They became the wives of the settlers and real homes 
were established in Virginia. 

The Indians of Virginia lived a more comfortable life 
and were far less savage than those of many other parts 
of North America. Powhatan (pou'hatan'), the famous 
Indian chief who lived near Jamestown, was land to Jolm 
Smith and the colonists, hut Powhatan’s brother, who 
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succeeded, him in power, was not so friendly. In 1622 a 
fight between a settler and a red man brought on an 
Indian attack. About 370 of the whites were slain, some 
of them while at work in the fields, and the very life of 
the colony was in danger. Such an attack would prob¬ 
ably have been fatal during the “ starving time ” which 
followed the departure of John Smith. 

It is not possible to tell the story of all the governors 
of Virginia, but a word should be said about Sir William 
Berkeley (burk'll), one of the most noted of the later gov¬ 
ernors. He was a man of great ability, yet narrow¬ 
minded. He was opposed to education for the common 
people. He said: “ I thank God there are no free 
schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not have them 
these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedi¬ 
ence and heresy into the world and printing has divulged 
them. ’ ’ He thought that it was easier to govern ignorant 
men than those who were educated. 

The colouy grew steadily in spite of occasional mis¬ 
fortunes, and by 1700 about 100,000 people lived in 
Virginia. In spite of what Governor Berkeley had said, 
education was not entirely neglected. William and Mary 
College was founded at Williamsburg, a short distance 
from Jamestown, in 1693. This was the second college 
founded in America, Harvard being the first, in 1636. 

The success of the colony was no longer in doubt, as 
the people had now settled down to agriculture and the 
gold-hunting fever had largely passed away. 

The Coining of the Cavaliers. One of the most impor¬ 
tant events in the history of the colony was the coming 
of the “ Cavaliers ” (kaVa lers'). The Stuart Kings, 
who reigned in England at the time, were exceedingly 
headstrong and tyrannical, and the people under the 
leadership of Oliver Cromwell rose against one of them 
(Charles I), drove him from the throne, and beheaded 
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him. The supported of the lung weie known as Cava¬ 
liers, and many of them, fearing the hostility ot Oiom- 
well and disgusted with 
the new government, came 
to Vngima. 

Many of the Cavalieis 
were men of culture, 
wealth, and refinement, 
and came from some of 
the best families in 'Eng¬ 
land They formed a 
striking contrast to the 
“ gentlemen ” of the early 
days of the colony. They 
became leaders in politics, 
and from their ranks 
came many of the great 
statesmen and soldiers for 
whom Virginia has since 
been noted. Although 
they were loyal support¬ 
ers of the King, many of C\ptm> Joh^ Swim 

their descendants fought 

valiantly with pen and sword against another King 
(George III) in the American Revolution. 

Jamestown is usually spoken of as the first permanent 
English settlement in America. As a matter of fact, 
there is no such place at the present time. The town 
was burned in 1676 and was never rebuilt The ruins of 
a brick church tower and a few gravestones are all that 
now remain to mark the site of Jamestown. 

NEW YORK, 1614 

The Jamestown colony was but two years old when a 
company of men from Holland in a queer little ship 
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appeared in what is now New York haibot. T'hey 
Z lor the command of Ilemv Hudson, a famous English 
mvi° ator and explorer, who was in the employ ol t o 
Hatch East India Company. This company was inter¬ 
ested in trade with the East, and, like many others, 

wished to find a water route to India. 

On April 4, 1609, Hudson sailed from Amsterdam m 
his famous ship, the Half Moon, He had received a let¬ 
ter from his friend, Captain John Smith of Jamestown, 

in which the statement was made that a passage eu 0 

tr, Turlia niieht ue 


found somewhere to 
the north of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay. Accord¬ 
ingly Hudson sailed in 
that direction, and in 
September, 1601), an¬ 
chored in New York 
Harbor. lie then 
sailed up the beautiful 
river, which now hears 
Ms name, as far as the 
present site of Albany. 
He was delighted with 
the beauty of the region, and any one who has visited the 
famous Hudson River highlands will agree with him that 
the land is “ as beautiful as the foot of man ever trod 
upon.” He traded with the Indians and had. many 
friendly visits with them. He tells us that in one 
instance they prepared a feast for him consisting of two 
pigeons an,d a fat dog, but that he did not accept the 
invitation to dine. 

Fort Nassau, New York, 1614. The first settlement 
in what is now the State of New York was made in 1614 
by the Dutch at Fort Nassau (nas'sa), a few miles south 
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of flic present city of Albany. In the following rear a 
trading post and a few cabins weie built on Manhattan 
Island, which the Dutch bought fioin the Indians m 1.620 
for $24. This sum would now be equal to about $120. In 
many parts of Manhattan this amount of mone\ would 
not pm chase enough land today foi a man to stand on. 



Tun Shore or East River When Nmv York W^b New Amsterdam 


This spot of knd has undeigono a manelous change since the days of New 
Anuteiriim Only a fchoit distance iiom this scene “the piimeval forest 
losonndod nightly with the gtcral of beais, the wailing of pmtheis, and the 
yelps of wolves, while sei pouts linked in the dense undeibiush’ Note the 
quaint, Dutch aspect of I he whole scene At a later time the Indians 
were not so companionable 

The little group of settlements was called New Nether- 
land in honor of the home land, and a trading post which 
stood on the present site of New York City was known 
as New Amsterdam. 

The Patroons, The Dutch had selected a good loca¬ 
tion on a fine harbor and a great river, but their colony 
did not make satisfactory progress because the people 
paid too much attention to trade and too little to. agri¬ 
culture. In order to encourage the colonists to till the 
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soil, a plan was fin'd in 1629 by which any member of 
the Dutch West India Company who should found a set¬ 
tlement anywheie outside Manhattan of fifty or moie 
peisons above fifteen 3 cais of age should be given a trad 

of land on the Hud¬ 
son River oxi end¬ 
ing for sixteen 
miles on one side 
or for eight miles 
on both sides, and 
as far into the in¬ 
terior as the situa¬ 
tion of the occu¬ 
piers would permit. 
The founder of the 
colony was called 
the “ patroon,” or 
patron, and the 
people living on his 
immense planta¬ 
tion were to be 
under liis control. 
At a later time 
(1640) the estate of the patroon was limited to one mile of 
liver front and extended two miles hack from the water. 

The patroon system soon bi ought many more settlers 
to the new colony. People who had been persecuted 
because of religion sought a home in Now Neiheiland. 
While no public religious meetings were allowed there, 
except those of the Dutch Reformed Church, yet men of 
many nations came to New Netherland to better their 
condition. In 1643 eighteen different languages weio 
spoken on the streets of New Amsterdam. 

Peter Stuyvesant. Many of the Dutch rulers were odd 
and interesting characters. In 1647 Peter Stuyvesant 



Interior or a. Dutch School in Nlw 
Amsterdam 


The people of Holhnel thought education im¬ 
portant and the patioons veie instructed “to 
And speedy means to maintain a, clergyman 
and a =chooIniastei ” In addition to giving 
instruction, the teachei was sometime?expected 
to sene is chou-leadei, gtave-diggei, and couit 
bell-nngei. 
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(sti've sant), strutting ‘‘ like a peacock.” came over as 
governor. Stuyvesant was a gruff hut able man, and a 
strange mixture of good and bad qualities. He lias been 
described as a noble, honest, headstrong, lion-hearted old 
soldier. JLe wished to have entire control of the colony 
and would not give 
the colonists their 
proper share in the 
government. On 
one occasion he 
said to a man who 
had been sentenced 
to banishment: 

“If I tliought 
there was any dan¬ 
ger of your trying 
to appeal [to the 
legislature of Hol¬ 
land J, I would 
hang you this 
minuto to the 
tallest tree on the 
island. ’ ’ 

The people, how- 
eve* r, were not much 
afraid of Stuyvesant and quietly asked for a share in the 
government. They saw that other American colonies hacl 
representative governments and they wished to enjoy 
similar rights. The old governor stormed around a great 
deal, but finally granted a small part of their request. 

Capture of New Netherland, 1664. The rapid growth 
of the colony aroused the envy and jealousy of the Eng¬ 
lish. By this time, they had planted colonies on both 
sides of New Netherland, so that the Dutch settlement 
was like a wedge between the English possessions in 



Peier STtwu.svsT a.nu Hts Council Prep wing 
TIIC Cl-T VITER TOR THE Cl IT Or XlW AmS'IER- 

dam, 1632 


New Amsteidsun then had about SOO inlnb- 
ltants and was incoipointed as si eitv The 
meetings of tHe governing body weie held on 
Monday mornings m the City Tavern, on 
Pe.nl Sheet Fiom that time on the building 
was called the Stndt Buys, or City Hall. 
Govoinoi Stuyvesant often expieased hi« dis- 
pleasuie by pounding on the floor with his 
wooden leg when things weic not going to his 
liking. 
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New England and their territories in the South. There 
could be no unity among the English colonies until this 
wedge was removed. Moreover, the Dutch and the Eng¬ 
lish had for years quarreled over boundary lines. In 
addition, the Dutch had possession of the best harbor on 
the Atlantic coast; and the Hudson River, also under 
their control, was an important highway for the Indian 
fur trade. 

Under such conditions it was not difficult for the King 
of England to convince himself that the Dutch were 
intruders and that the land which they occupied right¬ 
fully belonged to the English. He therefore made up his 
mind to send out an expedition to capture New Nether- 
land, although he really had no good reason for doing so. 
In August, 1661, an English fleet appeared before New 
Amsterdam and demanded its surrender. Gruff old 
Governor Stuyvesant stumped about fiercely on his 
wooden leg and said that he would rather he carried to 
liis grave than haul down the flag. He was finally 
obliged to yield, however, as lie had only a few soldiers. 
In the next two months the English seized the other 
Dutch towns. New Amsterdam was now named New 
York, in honor of the King’s brother, the Duke of York, 
and New Netherland was no more. 

The people were given a greater share in the govern¬ 
ment than before, and the colony prospered greatly under 
the rule of the English. When New Netherland was cap¬ 
tured in 1664, there were about 10,000 people in the col¬ 
ony, about 1600 of whom were in New Amsterdam. At 
the close of the century (1700) the population of the 
New York colony numbered about 25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 1620 

Colonization increased rapidly. In the same year in 
which the Dutch established Fort Nassau (1614), John 
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Smith of Jamestown fame returned to America. He 
explored the northeastern coast of what is now the 
United States and gave to the region the name which it 
still bears, “ New England.” 

The Pilgrims. The first permanent settlement in New 
England was made at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620. 
This was thirteen years after the founding of James¬ 
town and eleven years after Hudson dropped anchor in 
New York Harbor. 

In order to understand clearly the causes which led the 
Pilgrims to come to America we should note briefly the 
various sects or divisions into which the Protestants of 
England were divided at this time. Many of the 
Protestants were members of the Church of England, or 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, as we call it in America. 
This church was the ‘ ‘ Established Church ’ ’ and was 
approved and supported by the Government. 

A large number of English Protestants, however, were 
opposed in some respects to the Church of England. 
Some of these wished to remain in the church, but desired 
to “purify” it, as they said, and hence were called 
“ Puritans.” In addition to the Puritans there was 
another body of Protestants who looked upon the pnri- 
flcation of the English Church as a hopeless task, and 
who, therefore, determined to separate themselves from 
it. These were called “Separatists,” or “Independ¬ 
ents.” It was a company of Separatists, as we shall 
see, who founded the first permanent colony in New 
England. 

It makes very little difference to us now what church 
our neighbor attends. We feel that he has a right to 
belong to whatever church he chooses. All denomina¬ 
tions are upon the same footing. We recognize the 
rights of each individual to his own opinions and prac¬ 
tices in matters of religious worship. In other words we 
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have complete religious toleration. But this was not 
true m England at the time ot the Puritans. One King 
would persecute the Roman Catholics, another the Protes¬ 
tants, while a third would punish all who did not belong 
to the Church of England. 

Janies I, who became King in 1603, was especially 
harsh toward all who would not worship in the Estab¬ 
lished Church. “I will make them conform,” he 
exclaimed in anger, “ or I will harry them out ot the 
land, or else do worse.'’ lie did not succeed in making 
them join the Church of England, hut he did drive thou¬ 
sands o C men, women, and children to the bleak coast of 
New England. 

In their distress the people hardly know which way 
to turn. Finally, in 160S, some of them determined to 
seek religions freedom in Holland. In that year a little 
group from the town of Serooby (scroo'bi) in north cen¬ 
tral England went to Amsterdam under the leadership of 
their beloved pastor, John Robinson. This little flock 
was a sincere, devoted, and industrious hand — quite dif¬ 
ferent from the gentlemen and idlers who had gone to 
Jamestown the year before. 

After remaining in Amsterdam a short time they went 
to Leyden (Ifden). Here they found the religious free¬ 
dom which they sought, hut were not contented. They 
were ‘ ‘ strangers in a strange land. ’ ’ Thei r children were 
slowly adopting the Dutch language and customs. They 
disliked this because they were Englishmen and dearly 
loved the country from which they had been driven. 
They did not wish to remain in Holland and they could 
not return to England. Accordingly they determined to 
go to America where they might worship in their own 
way and still live as Englishmen. They then made 
arrangements to start a colony near the present location 
of New Jersey. 
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A part of the congregation left Holland in 1620 and 
stopped in England on the way to America. After some 
delay the Mayflower set sail on her memorable voyage 
with about one hundred persons on board. The little 
vessel was beaten about by storms and narrowly missed 
going to the bottom of the sea. 

On November 19, 1620, the Pilgrims, as they have since 
been called, came in sight of the Massachusetts coast. 
The captain had lost 
his reckonings, and 
fierce winds had 
driven the ship faitlier 
north than the Pil- 
g rims wished to go. 

Instead of landing they 
turned toward the 
south, but being unable 
to make much headway 
against the gales, they 
returned to the Massa¬ 
chusetts coast and late in December, 1620, landed at the 
spot which John Smith had called Plymouth — tradition 
says on Plymouth Rock. 

About a month before landing, the Pilgrims gathered 
in the cabin of their ship and signed the famous May¬ 
flower Compact. They felt that they would need a gov¬ 
ernment of some kind when they landed, and in this com¬ 
pact, or agreement, they declared that they would set up 
a government and make .just laws for the general good. 

Suffering and Thanksgiving. Building homes on the 
bleak New England coast in mid-winter was no easy 
task. The trials of the colonists were severe. At one 
time only six or seven of the entire company were able 
to care for the sick and bury the dead. When spring 
came, half of the whole number were in their graves 
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Yet the brave hearts of the Pilgrims did not fail them. 
When the Maijjloivei returned to England in the spring 
of 1621 not a single colonist returned with her. 

During the summer they put in crops, built better 
houses, and made ready for the second winter. After 
the harvest of the first year had been gathered they 



Landing op tiie Pilgrim Fathers 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stein and lock-bound <;ua-=l, 

And the woods against a stoimy sky 
Their gain I, branches tossed 

And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and w.iteis o’er, 

When a band of exiles inooied their baik 
On the wild New England shove 

— Mus. Hlmans. 


appointed a day of 
thanksgiving a n d 
prayer —/,/m ft > st 
Thaitl-sf/iviiif/ Day 
ever ohseivcd in 
America. Captain 
Miles Blandish, a 
sturdy soldier, was 
the leader in de¬ 
fending the colony 
from the Indians, 
and William Brad- 
f o r d proved a 
splendid governor 
for thirty years. 

Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. I n 
1628, John Endi- 
cott made a settle¬ 


ment on the Massa¬ 
chusetts coast at a place which he called Salem, meaning 
peace. In the following year the Massachusetts Bay 
Company got a charter from the King and did great 
things in the way of founding colonies. The charter was 
granted at a favorable time. A now King (Charles I) 
had come to the throne of England in 1625, but be was 
just as oppressive as his father, James I, had been. He 
also drove many good people from their homes and in ten 
years about 20,000 persons left England and came to 
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Ameiica. This is called the “ Puiitan Exodus” 01 
“Puritan Migration,” and was the most important 
attempt yet made to colonize the New World. 

In April, 1630, John Winthrop, one of the be«-t of 
men, sailed for Salem, but left that place almost imme¬ 
diately and went to the present site of Boston The tide 



Mills Stan dish and His Stotdt Men 

Captain Milos Standish was the stiong defondei of the Plymouth Colony 
This bold tjoldici, as shown in this imaginative pictuie, often stinted on 
an impoitant imlitaiy expedition with a meie handful of men and a 
fnendly Indian acting as guide 

of immigration rapidly increased, eight settlements being 
made in a single year. 

As time passed, people moved inland or up and down 
the coast and made other settlements or towns — Water- 
town, Salem, Malden, Boxbnry, and Concord. These 
towns governed themselves. To attend to interests 
which they had in common they sent representatives to a 
General Assembly of the Colony ancl through this legis¬ 
lative body the colony gradually extended its authority 
over all the towns. A large measure of local self-gov¬ 
ernment, however, was left to them. Boston was made 
the capital in 1630. When the colony was four years old 
it contained 4000 people scattered in twenty towns. 
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The Puritans had come to America to find religious 
freedom for themselves, but they had no thought of 
granting the same privilege to others. None but church 
members were allowed to vote. Quakers and others who 
differed from the Puritans in religious belief were not 
permitted to remain in the colony. Some of them were 

imprisoned, a few were 
hanged on Boston 
Common, and others 
were driven with 
lashes out of the col¬ 
ony and warned not to 
return. 

In educational mat¬ 
ters the Puritans 
showed greater wis¬ 
dom and foresight. 
Many of their leaders were university graduates and 
favored the establishment of schools and colleges. In 
1636 the legislature of Massachusetts voted 400 pounds 
(about $2000) for the establishment of a college at New¬ 
town. Two years later the Reverend John Harvard died 
and left Ms library and one-half of his estate (about 
$4000) to this college. The legislature then decided that 
the college should he called Harvard and that the name 
Newtown should be changed to Cambridge in honor of 
the famous English university. This was the beginning 
of the oldest American college. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE AND MAINE 

A few years after the founding of Plymouth, colonies 
were established in New Hampshire and Maine. In L622 
Ferdinando Gorges (ferdinan'do gor'jez) and John 
Mason obtained a grant of land between the Merrimac 
and the Kennebec Rivers, and colonies were planted in 
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(luii territory soon after. Independent settlements were 
marie in Now Hampshire at the time that Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island were settled. Those inde¬ 
pendent towms wore joined to Massachusetts soon after 
"1 heir establishment and so remained until made a royal 
province in 1679. In 1685 New Hampshire was again 
made part of Massachusetts. 

The early history of Maine is similar to that of New 
Hampshire. As a result of the grant to Gorges and 
Mason, settlements were made in what is now Maine and 
these were afterward joined to Massachusetts. Thus 
Massachusetts came into control of all the English set¬ 
tlements north of Plymouth. 

CONNECTICUT, 1635 

Connecticut was settled by colonists from Massachu¬ 
setts. In 1635-1636 a large number of Massachusetts 
people sought homes in the inviting valley of the Con¬ 
necticut River. There were several reasons for this 
change of residence. In the first place the land in the 
Connecticut valley was better than that on the Massachu¬ 
setts coast. In the second place, the Puritans had gone 
into the business of cattle raising and wanted more land 
for pasture. But probably the most important reason 
lay in the fact that many of the people were dissatisfied 
with the religious test for voting. 

These people, upon leaving Massachusetts, went south¬ 
west and settled at Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield. 
The trip was not easy. In one instance it took a com¬ 
pany of people under the command of their pastor, Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, more than two weeks to make the jour¬ 
ney of about 100 miles. In some cases they had to cut 
a way through the woods for their cattle and the house¬ 
hold goods which they brought with them. Two years 
later (1638) a company of men of high standing came 
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from England and founded New Haven, later flie seat oi 
Tale University. 

The Form of Government. The Massachusetts gov¬ 
ernment exercised almost no control over the people who 
went to Connecticut. This suited the independent Con¬ 
necticut men exactly and, in 1639, Hartford, Windsor, 
and Wethersfield set tip a form of government for them¬ 
selves in which they made no mention of the power of the 
King of England or of that of Massachusetts. They 
adopted a written constitution which made them practi¬ 
cally an independent republic. 

This constitution, called the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut, is notable as being the first written consti¬ 
tution in the history of the world which was drawn up 
by the people themselves for their own government. As 
might be expected it gave the right to vote to every man, 
whether a church member or not. This was an excellent 
form of government and remained in force for many 
years after the American Revolution. 

RHODE ISLAND, 1636 

Rhode Island was another offshoot from Massachu¬ 
setts. The founder of the colony was Roger Williams. 
He was a man who meant well, but he must have hcen a 
very uncomfortable neighbor. He was always ready to 
protest against anything which did not seem to him to 
be exactly right, and he got into a great deal of trouble. 

Williams declared that the land upon which the Massa¬ 
chusetts people wrnre living rightfully belonged to the 
Indians, and that the King of England had no right to 
give it away to any one. He also disagreed with his 
neighbors on matters of religion, declaring that the 
Church and the Government should ho independent of 
each other and that every man should have the right to 
^worship as he saw fit. Here was religious freedom and 
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the separation of Church and State, new ideas for those 
times. These ideas offended the Massachusetts men and 
Williams was brought to trial in 1633 and sentenced to be 
banished. 

In January of the following year Williams fled through 
the cold wintry blasts and took refuge in the wigwam of 
Massasoit (mas/a soit'), the chief of an Indian tribe 
living in the Narragansett Bay country. Here he pur¬ 
chased a tract of land from the Indians and founded a 
town which he called Providence, in recognition of divine 
guidance to the site. lie set up a very simple kind of 
government in which the people governed themselves. 
Two years later he founded the first Baptist Church in 
America. Providence is now the seat of Brown Univer¬ 
sity, one of our leading institutions of learning. More 
important still is the fact that Providence is the birth¬ 
place of complete political and religious liberty in the 
United States. 

The New England Confederation, 1643-1684. Many 
settlements had now been established in various parts 
of New England. Before 1643 these colonies had very 
little to do with one another. There were almost no 
neighborly dealings. The time had now come, however, 
when the colonists thought that a union of some kind 
should be formed. They might he called upon to defend 
themselves at any time and they felt that in such a case 
they should act together. They might have to oppose 
the King—he was not altogether pleased at their inde¬ 
pendent spirit; they might have to fight against the 
Dutch, who were growing strong in New Netherland; 
they might be called to arms against the French, who 
were taking possession of the North and West; and they 
might be awakened any night by an Indian war-whoop at 
their doors. In any case, the colonists felt that union 
would give them strength. 
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Accordingly, the people of Massachusetts Bay, Ply¬ 
mouth. Connecticut, and New Haven united under the 
name “ United Colonies of New England.” They drew 
up a plan of co-operation and placed the power in the 
hands of eight men, called commissioners — two from 
each colony. These commissioners had charge of all mat¬ 
ters of common interest, such as the carrying on of war, 
while each colony managed its own local affairs as it 
saw fit. 

The formation of this confederation was an important 
step in developing the idea of union and a spirit of inde¬ 
pendence among the people. The Confederation lasted 
for forty-one years. The crushing of the Indians in King 
Philip’s War, the union of New Haven with Connecticut, 
and the conquest of the Hutch by the English removed 
most of the causes that had brought it into existence. 
These events, as well as the numerous quarrels that had 
occurred among the members, brought the union to an 
end in 1684. 

MARYLAND, 1634 

We must now turn our attention to the Roman Catholic 
colony of Maryland. Four years after the founding of 
Boston, the first settlement was made in what is now the 
State of Maryland. 

The founding of the colony came about in this way: 
George Calvert, later uamed Lord Baltimore, had 
watched the development of early Virginia very care¬ 
fully and had come to the conclusion that no colony on a 
purely commercial basis could succeed. He therefore 
concluded to found one based partly on religion. 

Calvert was a Roman Catholic and a great favorite of 
the King. He succeeded in getting a large grant of land 
lying north of the Potomac River. For the region he 
was to pay a yearly rent of two arrow heads and to give 
the King one-fifth of all the gold and silver which he 
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might find. The land in the grant was named Maryland, 
at the King’s request, in honor of the Queen, Henrietta 
Maria. 

Boon after the grant was obtained, Calvert died, and 
in November, 1633, his son Cecil sent 200 colonists to 
the New World. In the follow¬ 
ing March they founded Bt. 

Mary’s on the Potomac River. 

Religious Toleration, 1649. 

Although the proprietor was a 
Roman Catholic, many of the 
colonists were Protestants. 

These, however, were granted the 
right to worship as they pleased. 

The result was that they were 
contented and the colony pros¬ 
pered. Persecuted religious 
sects soon came from all quarters to seek religious free¬ 
dom in the new colony. They were not disappointed. 
In 1649, the famous Toleration Act was passed which pro¬ 
vided that no Christian should be interfered with in any 
way in the practice of his religion. This provision was a 
great improvement over the Puritan plan, hut it was 
defective in not granting religious liberty to Jews or to 
others who were not members of a Christian church. In 
Maryland, therefore, the people did not have complete 
religions toleration such as Roger Williams had estab¬ 
lished in Rhode Island. 

Maryland, a Royal Province, 1691. At first the gov¬ 
ernment of the colony was entirely in the hands of the 
proprietor. At a later time the people obtained a share 
in the government and elected a representative legisla¬ 
ture. In 1691 Maryland became a royal province, and 
the government was placed in the hands of the King. 
In 171.5 the colony was restored to the third Lord 
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Baltimore, in whose family it remained until the 
American Revolution. 

THE CAROLINAS, 1663 

In 1G63 tlie King- of England gave a large tract of land 
lying .soutli of Virginia to a small group of Ins personal 
friends. Before this grant was made, however, a colony 

had been established on 
Albemarle Sound — the 
first permanent settlement 
within the present bound¬ 
aries of North Carolina. 
This settlement was made 
by a small band of colo¬ 
nists who had migrated 
from Virginia. North 
Carolina was thus a 
branch from Virginia, as 
Connecticut was from 
Massachusetts. 

A few years later a town was started where Charles¬ 
ton now stands. The site was excellent, and the place 
soon became the most important city on the south Atlan¬ 
tic coast. 

These settlements mark the beginnings of North and 
South Carolina. The proprietors had no thought of 
establishing two separate colonies, but Albemarle and 
Charleston were so far apart that in 1729 they were made 
separate colonies and became royal provinces under the 
control of the King. 

NEW JERSEY, 1664 

Colonization began in Carolina and New Jersey at 
about the same time. Before the conquest of New Neth- 
orland by the English, Dutch settlers had wandered down 
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into what is now New Jersey. The real establishment 
of the colony, however, did not begin until 1664. In 
that year the Duke of York gave a grant of land lying 
between the Delaware and the Hudson Rivers to two of 
his friends, and the English soon came to the region. 
Bergen (her'gen) became 
the most important settle¬ 
ment in New Jersey. 

After a few years, Wil¬ 
liam Penn and other 
Quakers bought the west¬ 
ern part of New Jersey. 

Here they set up an excel¬ 
lent government and 
granted religious freedom 
to all peaceable citizens. 

Three years later, the 
Quakers and several other 
men purchased East Jer¬ 
sey and the two parts were 
thus united under one head 
and both prospered. In 
1702, after many quar¬ 
rels, the proprietors, 
weary of discord, gave 
over tlieir rights to the 
King, and New Jersey became a royal province. 



Early Settlements in East and 
West Jersey 


PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE, 1681-1682 

Pennsylvania is one of the most interesting of the 
American colonies, largely because its history is con¬ 
nected with William Penn, a brilliant and warm-hearted 
man. When a boy, Penn was sent to Oxford University, 
where he became famous as a scholar and athlete. He 
was a powerful oarsman and a master of many languages. 
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He could x'ead and write Latin, Italian, French, German, 
and Dutch, and had a good knowledge of Greek. In addi¬ 
tion, we know from Ids letters and other writings that 

he had a very good command 
of the English language. 

While at Oxford, Penn was 
converted to the teachings of 
George Fox, the founder of 
the Society of Friends, or 
Quakers. This displeased his 
father very much. The older 
Penn, an admiral in the 
King's navy and a fighter by 
profession, was much dis¬ 
pleased when his son adopted 
a religion which forbade all 
fighting. A c c o r d i n g 1 y, 
Admiral Penn took his son out 
of college and sent him to 
Paris in the hope that he 
might forget his new religious 
ideas in the gayeties of the 
French capital. It did not 
turn out so, however, for Penn clung to Ms religious 
beliefs to the day of Ids death. 

Land Grant, 1681. Penn, as we have seen, had made 
a success of colonization in New Jersey and he now 
wished to get more land in America and continue his 
efforts on a larger scale. The King owed him a large 
sum of money, but being unable to pay his debts in cash, 
lie offered Penn a tract of land in the New World amount¬ 
ing to 40,000 square miles of territory (1681). To this 
tract of land, Penn gave the name Sylvania, meaning 
the woodland, but the King prefixed the word Penn, thus 
forming the name Pennsylvania. When Penn objected 



Wilmam Penn 


Willum Penn was a \«y u;U- 
giuu‘5 nun He was auested 
while preaching in the streets of 
London. He was charged with 
disturbing the peace and was im¬ 
prisoned in the Tower. Here he 
wrote his puncipal woik, “No 
Cross, No Crown.” 
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to tlie new name, saying that he feared the people would 
think him vain if the land bore his name, the King 
replied: “ Don’t flatter yourself; we will keep the name 
to commemorate the admiral, your noble father.’’ 

Penn was now ready to enter upon what he called his 
4 ‘ holy experiment. ’ ’ He advertised his plans widely and 
offered small tracts 
of land for sale at 
very low rates. 

He also promised 
self-government 
and religious free¬ 
dom to all Chris¬ 
tians who came to 
the colony. Many 
accepted his offer, 
and in the fall of 
the same year in 
which the grant was obtained (16S1), three shiploads of 
people set out for Penn’s forests under the command of 
his cousin, William Markham, and founded Pennsylvania. 

In the following year (1682) Penn came to America in 
person to look after the interests of his new undertak¬ 
ing. He was delighted with the beauty and repose of the 
woodland and exclaimed: “ Oh, how sweet is the quiet 
of these parts! ” The site for the capital had already 
been chosen and Penn proceeded to lay out its streets, 
in regular order, between the Delaware and the Schuyl¬ 
kill "Rivers. The place was named Philadelphia, or the 
city of brotherly love. The first streets of this famous 
city were named after the various trees which grew in 
great abundance in places now covered with hard pave¬ 
ments. 

Within a few years a serious dispute arose over the 
boundary line between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 



Pennsylvania and Delaware 
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Not until 1767 was this dispute settled and the boundary 
line finally fixed by two English surveyors, Mason and 
Dixon. 

Delaware. In order to have a better outlet to the 
sea, Penn obtained the land which is now known as Dela¬ 
ware (1682). Pennsylvania was called the “ province ” 
and Delaware the “ territories,” but both were under the 
rule of Penn until 1703. In that year Penn set up “ the 
territories ” as a separate colony. 

The Form of Government. Penn kept his word, as he 
always did, in regard to self-government and religious 
freedom. He set up a liberal form of government, much 
like that which he had established in New Jersey. Good 
laws were also made soon after his arrival in the colony. 
These provided, among other things, for the care of the 
poor and the humane treatment of prisoners. Up to this 
time, little thought had been given to the care of the 
poor; prisoners had been cast into foul dungeons and 
had been generally treated in a brutal way. 

Dealings with the Indians. Penn was most successful 
in his dealings with the Indians. It has been said that 
he knew just what chords of the Indian’s nature to touch. 
He understood the feelings and character of the red man, 
and, what is more important, he was always fair and lion- 
fist in his dealings with the natives. He never tried to 
cheat the Indian and always kept his promises. Neither 
did he drive the Indian from his hunting-grounds nor 
burn his wigwam, as many other colonists had done. He 
told the Indians about the principles of his religion and 
asked them to live in peace and friendship with him and 
his people. He paid them for their lands, and they, in 
turn, promised to “ live in love with William Penn and 
his children while grass grow r s and water runs.” 

The Shackamaxon (shak'a mak'sun) treaty, made by 
Penn with the Indians in 1682, under the famous old elm 
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which stood until tlie nineteenth centuij, is a splendid 
example of fair and honest dealing. On the spot whei e 
this tieaty elm once stood a monument has since been 
placed healing the woids, “Unbroken Faith. ” Penn’s 



Penn Making a Treaty with the Indians 


pledge to the led man was never bioken, and never in 
Penn’s lifetime was a Quaker killed by an Indian. 

Penn’s colony was a success fiom the very start. It 
had no such trials and hardships as the Jamestown and 
Plymouth settlements were compelled to undergo. A 
writer whose book was published in England in 1698 
speaks of the stately houses of Philadelphia and the 
extensive trade and commerce of the colony. “ Of law¬ 
yers and physicians,” he says, “ I shall have nothing to 
say because the country is very peaceable and healthy. 
There are no beggars to be seen nor indeed have any 
here the least temptation to take up that scandalous lazy 
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life.’’ Apparently people weie prosperous in Penn’s 
coloin. 

GEORGIA, 1733 

Georgia was the last of the English colonies to he 
established on the coast of North America. The colon) 
had a peculiar origin; for its founding was due not to 
commerce, trade, adventure, or religion, but to charity. 
The founder, General James Oglethorpe (o'g’l thorp), 
was one of the best men of his time. He had no thought 
of making money for himself, hut held the land, as he 
said, “in trust for the poor.” “Not for self, hut for 
others,” was the motto he placed upon the colony’s seal. 

Oglethorpe visited English jails and was greatly 
touched by the terrible punishments which were inflicted 
upon the unfortunate prisoners. The jails were filthy 
and unhealtliful, and men were cast into them to serve 
long terms for slight offenses. In those days people 
were imprisoned for debt, and Oglethorpe pitied espe¬ 
cially the unfortunate debtors. He made up his mind 
to found a colony in America where the best of these men 
might go and begin life anew. He also decided to place 
his colony south of those already established to serve as 
a defense against the Spaniards in Florida. 

The Land Grant and the Settlement. Before Ogle¬ 
thorpe could carry out his plans, he needed to raise a 
large sum of money. The prisoners could not he taken 
out of jail until their debts were paid and it would cost 
a great deal to send the colonists to America and to get 
them well settled in their new homes. Oglethorpe gave 
a large part of the money himself and obtained the 
remainder from a number of wealthy friends. He then 
got a grant of land from the King. This grant, which 
extended from the Savannah to the Altamaha Eiver, was 
named Georgia in honor of King George, the ruler of 
England at the time. 
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In November, 1732, Oglethorpe set sail for America 
with thirty-five families, and in the following February 
founded Savannah. This was the starting-point of the 
now colony. Oglethorpe did not take the land from the 
Indians by force, as many others had done, but made an 
agreement with them and treated them justly and fairly, 
after the manner of Roger Williams and William Penn. 

It was soon seen that the unfortunate debtors were not 
good material for a colony. They had failed in England 
and most of them failed also in America. Accordingly, 
Oglethorpe began to look for better colonists. Soon 
German Protestants and Scotch Highlanders came to 
Georgia, and greatly strengthened the settlement. They 
also furnished an excellent example to the shiftless 
debtors. By introducing successful methods of raising 
rice, indigo, and tobacco, they contributed much to the 
prosperity of the colony. 

But the colony was only partly successful. In 1752 
its charter was given back to the King, and Georgia, like 
most of the colonies, became a royal province. 

It should be remembered that Georgia was a barrier or 
buffer state between Spanish and English settlements. 
In 1739 England and Spain were at war. Oglethorpe 
attacked St. Augustine, but was unsuccessful. The 
Spanish attacked Frederica, but were defeated. Ogle¬ 
thorpe again tried to take St. Augustine, but failed. 
After this show of force the Spanish never again dis¬ 
turbed the Southern colonies. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is a colony? Mention the chief problems faced by 
the people who wished to plant colonies in America. Are col¬ 
onies ever founded today? Explain. 
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2. Name and locate the oldest settlement in what is now the 
United States. Find out why it was founded. 

3. Describe the work of Champlain, Marquette, and La Salle. 
Tell the main results that came from the discoveries of each 
man. Which man seems to have had the greatest influence on 
later events? Give reasons. 

4. What seems to have been the chief reasons for the failure 
of the colonizing attempts of Gilbert and Raleigh ? Explain 
the change in the methods of planting colonies that followed 
their efforts. 

5. How did Captain John Smith save Jamestown? Compare 
his work with that of Captain Miles Standish in Plymouth. 
Which man rendered the most valuable service to his colony? 

6. What was the House of Burgesses? What did it do? Why 
is it memorable? Mention two other events of importance that 
occurred in Virginia the same year the House of Burgesses met. 

7. Who were the Cavaliers and why did they come to Amer¬ 
ica? What movement of a similar character took place at an 
earlier time in New England? 

8. In what important ways does the story of New Netherland 
differ from the story of the other colonies? 

9. Tell the story of the Pilgrims and the founding of 
Plymouth. Why did they go to Holland and then leave for 
America? How is their work important? 

10. Were the Puritans unfair in refusing to newcomers the 
right to freedom of worship when the Puritans themselves had 
come to America to find religious freedom? Explain. 

11. Point out the most notable incident in the settlement of 
Connecticut; in the settlement of Maryland. 

12. What was the New England Confederation? Tell why it 
was formed. How was it managed ? Why did it die ? 

13. Compare the religious tolerance granted in Rhode Island, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. In whieh colony was the religious 
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situation most like the situation in your community today? Ex¬ 
plain. 

14. Name three respects in which the settlement of Pennsyl¬ 
vania differed from the settlement of most of the other colonies. 

15. Why did William Penn get along so well with the Indians ? 
What other colonial leader had equal success? Why? 

16. Explain the two main reasons for the founding of Georgia. 
Were the hopes of the founder realized? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Members of the class volunteer to make special studies of 
the histories of the various colonies and give floor-talks upon 
their investigations, one pupil to a colony. Secure material in 
the Class Library or in oilier books in your school or public 
library. 

2. Draw or suggest three pictures to represent important 
events in the story of one of the colonies. 

3. List the motives that caused settlers to come to America, 
giving examples that illustrate each motive and naming the col¬ 
ony in which the example occurred. Copy the form shown below, 
filling the blanks: 


Motives 

Examples 

Colonies 





4. Make a list of places that have been named after the per¬ 
sons mentioned in this chapter. Mention any streets or parks in 
your community that arc named after any of the early explorers 
or colonial leaders. 
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5. Locate on a map the first permanent settlement in the 
present States of Florida, Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Georgia. 

6. Bring postcards or pictures from newspapers or magazines 
that illustrate any of the events described in Ibis chapter. 

7. Tell about a trip you once made in one of the States whose 
founding you have studied, and tell about the historic places 
you saw. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The Settlers,” The Bool■ o[ the United Stales, 55-GO. 

2. “A French Exploration,” by Samuel do Champlain, 
Source Book of American History, 3-1—17. 

3. “ Reasons for Emigration,” ibid., 21-23. 

4. “ Settlement of Virginia,” by Captain John Smith, ibid., 
33-37. 

5. “ Foundation of Government in Connecticut,” by Thomas 
Hooker, ibid., 51-52. 

6. “ Pocahontas,” Women in American History, 1-37. 

7. “Anne Hutchinson,” ibid., 18-29. 

8. “ The Mayflower Compact,” Readings in Community Life, 
446. 

9. “ Colonies in the New World,” Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, 

Virginia J-183, V-307, A-152-154. 

Delaware D-41, P-116, 

New York N-120, A-155-157. 

Massachusetts M-86, A-152-154, B-202. 

New Hampshire and Maine N-88, M-37, 40. 

Connecticut G-339-341, A-152-153. 

Rhode Island R-96-98, W—104. 

Maryland M-77, B-34, A-211. 

The Carolinas S-32, 214, N-158-159. 

New Jersey P-116, N-93. 

Pennsylvania and Delaware D-41, P-115-116, A-151-353. 

10. “ Sir Walter Raleigh,” America First, 23-27. 

11. “ The Lost Colony of Roanoke,” ibid., 27-31. 
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12. n Adventures of John Smith,” ibid., 32-30. 

13. “ William Penn and the Quakers,” ibid., 63-67. 

14. “ Beginnings,” We, the People, 20-24, 20-33. 

15. “ The Wolf at the Door,” by Jane CL Austen, in The 
March of a Nation, 35-41. 

16. “ Building Homes in the New Land, ” The Booh of Knowl¬ 
edge, 2: 543-555. 

17. “ The Lost Colony of Roanoke,” ibid., 17:6333-6337. 

18. “ Anne Hutchinson,” The World Booh Encyclopedia, 6: 
3299-3300. 

19. “ The First Duteh Doctor in America,” by Hcndryk van 
Loon, in The March of a Nation, 51-54. 

20. “ The Discovery of the Mississippi by the French,” by 
Francis Parkman in The March of a Nation, 41-51. 



CHAPTER VI 


COLONIAL LIFE, INDUSTRY, AND 
GOVERNMENT 


Life in the colonies was very simple — a life without 
many of the conveniences and with few of the luxuries 
which we enjoy today. 



Pli mouth Colony, 1622 

This picture Rives a fm idea of the actual appearance of the houses in the 
Plymouth Colony The building within the mclohure was Governor hhad- 
foids home The home-5 of the othei colonists aie shown on the side hill 
The foit was at the top of the hill 


Houses. The homes of most of the first settlers were 
rude sheds made of bark, bushes, dirt, and sod. Then 
log cabins were built, with no floors except the earth, 
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At a later time floors of liewn or sawed hoards were 
made and the houses became much more comfortable. 
Windows were made of cloth or 
oiled paper. Chimneys for the 
large fireplaces were built of 
poles covered with mud. 

At a later time, when the col¬ 
onists became richer, the famous 
old colonial mansion, with its 
large rooms and rich furniture, 
appeared in Virginia, New York, 
and elsewhere. Some of these 
were built of brick and are still 
standing. Most of the colonial 
houses, however, were made of 
wood, because there was splendid building timber on 
every hand, and brick was very expensive. Sawmills of 
a rude kind were set up in America 
before they were known in England. 

The houses were heated in a very 
simple way. There were no stoves or 
furnaces in early colonial days, and 
the huge fireplace was used for heat¬ 
ing and cooking. The large bright 
fires also lighted the room and in 

c untYiNa Coals or many instances made candles and 
Fine rnoM a Neigh- , m i , ,, ,, 

uou’a House lamps unnecessary. The part oi the 

room near the lire -was often burning 
hot, while a short distance away the biting wind rushed in 
through openings in the walls. In New England the ink 
would sometimes freeze on the quill pen of a writer only 
a few feet away from the fire. 

The first stove ever used in America was invented 
by Benjamin Franklin. This was a great improvement 
over the fireplace, and was soon widely used. Franklin 
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refused to have the stove patented, as Jie wished every 
one to have the fine benefit of its use. 

The people had no matches in colonial days. They 
hanked up the lire with the ashes to keep it over night. 
"When the lire went out, the colonist was compelled to go 
to a neighbor’s house to gel a few coals. This was not 
a pleasant journey on a cold, frosty morning, especially 

when the nearest house 
was several miles 
away. Candles were 
in general use for 
lighting, and each 
family had its own 
candle-mold and made 
its own supply. Some 
of the wealthier col¬ 
onists had lamps in 
which they burned 
whale oil or melted 
lard. Kerosene oil 
was unknown. Ju 
many instances, in the 
remote parts of the 
colonies, the pine, knot 
and the fireplace were 
the only means of 
lighting. 

Dress. The dress of the colonists, as a rule, was plain 
and simple. Many of the people wore garments of linen 
or woolen cloth made at home. This was the famous 
homespun which is referred to so often. In the more 
remote parts, and especially in the early days of the 
colonies, the men wore trousers and jackets of deerskin. 

At a later time, the wealthy planters and merchants 
wore gorgeous suits of rich broadcloth, velvet, or silk, 
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adorned with brass buttons, gold embroidery, and line 
lace. Powder, wigs, gold chains, and silver buckles were 
added to complete the dress of the colonial gentleman. 

The men and women were apparently equally vain. 
Since there were no fashion plates, the city dressmakers 
brought dolls over from England, 
dressed in the latest style, and women 
came from all parts of the colonies to 
study and to admire these models. 

Cities. The colonist, as a rule, lived 
in the country. There were very few 
cities of any considerable size. Phila¬ 
delphia was the largest. Boston and 
New York were the leading cities in 
wealth and commerce; Baltimore was 
important commercially and socially; 

Charleston was the most important 
city of the South. These places had 
no pavements, sewers, or water sys¬ 
tems worthy of the name. 

Transportation. When the early 
colonist wanted to make a journey, he 
walked, rode on horseback, or paddled 
in a rude boat. There were few good 
roads and almost no wagons or car¬ 
riages. When the colonist in his rude 
carriage came to a stream, he was obliged to take his 
vehicle apart and carry it across in a boat, while 
the horse waded or swam. At a later time, when roads 
were better and bridges more plentiful, the planter’s car¬ 
riage and the stagecoach were much used. Travelers 
stopped over night at a wayside inn, a large private 
house that had been turned into a tavern with stable 
room for the horses; ol'tener the traveler found lodging 
and meals at a private home. 


(fa 
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Gentleman 

The Huguenots were 
French Protestants 
who came to America 
in fturlj laige num¬ 
ber. Some of them 
who had been peise- 
cuted in their native 
1 ind on account of 
their religion founded 
colonies in what is 
now South Carolina 
and Florida, but the 
colonies did not long 
survive. 
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Although the facilities for travel wore poor, many peo¬ 
ple moved frequently from place to place. They pushed 
farther and farther west, in search of new homes. Some 
of them seemed to take delight in getting away as Car as 

possible from their fellow- 
men. It is said that Daniel 
Boone, one of the early 
pioneers, moved away be¬ 
cause a man had built a but 
as near as twelve miles to 
his own; the population, 
apparently, had become too 
dense in that locality to 
A Colon:vl Mul Carrier suit the restless and daring 

pioneer. 

Health. We usually think of the pioneer as a sturdy 
man of robust health and great endurance, ancl many of 
the early colonists were men of good health and great 
physical strength. On the whole, however, health condi¬ 
tions in the colonies were not good. Men of that day 
knew little about the laws of health and cleanliness, and 
we sometimes wonder that they got along as well as they 
did. 

In the first place, the country was not cleaned and 
drained as it is now. Fever and ague and other kinds 
of malaria lurked in the swamps. Frequent mention is 
made in colonial records of yellow fever, ship fever, 
break-bone fever, and smallpox. The physicians of the 
time were ignorant. Vaccination had not been discov¬ 
ered and smallpox carried off large numbers of the colo¬ 
nists every year. Doctors bled their patients or gave 
them heavy doses of medicine. 

The cities were dirty and unhealthful. There were no 
pavements in any colonial city, aside from a small area 
of cobblestone which Franklin succeeded in having laid 
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in Philadelphia. The streets were duty and the loads 
sometimes deep in much The cities had no seweis; and 



Betorb the Coming or the Railroad 

The artist has shown a stagecoach leaving “ The Sign of the Indian 
Queen,” a famous old tavern on the National Pike at vt uAimgton, 
Pennsylvania That this was later than the Colonial period is shown by 
the Ameiicun flag 

garbage, ashes, decaying meats and vegetables, and other 
rubbish were dumped in the streets, alleys, and vacant 
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loK The Dutch in New York, it should he said, were 
somewhat better in this respect than their neighbors, 
but they kept their street neat from motives of cleanli¬ 
ness rather than health. 

Philadelphia brought its water .supply in wooden pipes 
from outside the city, but no communit) had a water sj s- 
tem similar to those in use today. The water supply 



The Interior of a Coloniu Home 


Theie was a marked dilteicnce, mituially, between a colonial and a modem 
home Note the absence ot windows How many of the iuticks m this 
picture do you lecognize? 

came from wells which were often unhealthful. Ice was 
never stored for summer use and food often became 
unwholesome. 

Our colonial forefathers did not know tlie value of 
pure fresh air. The houses, and particularly the sleep¬ 
ing-rooms, were never properly ventilated. In many 
cases the houses were so loosely built that there was 
too much ventilation, but usually the colonist shut himself 
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in, especially at night. All the windows and doois 
were closed to shut out the “ bad night air.” The colo¬ 
nist did not know that “ night air ” was as pure and as 
necessaiy to health as “ day air.” 

Medical education, in tompaiison with that of our own 
day, was very slight and poor. Sometimes a a oung man 



A Seim iROM Colonial Life 

Socj i] life was gay in irnny of the olrlei rnlnmes The wealthy colonists 
had beautiful cannges and spmted hoises and g.nt bnllunt paitie? m the 
aid colonial mansions, Hospitality was Hush and servants weie numeious. 

read medicine in a doctor’s office, rode about tlio country 
with the doctor for a few months, and then set up in 
practice for himself. The physicians knew almost noth¬ 
ing of the causes of disease, and some of them put great 
faith in charms. 

Religion. The influence of the church in colonial times 
was very great. The Congregational Church was strong 
in Now England, and the English Church in the Soutli. 
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Ill Man kind the Church of England was established by 
law and supported by tlie Government. All oC the 
people, whether ruembeis oi‘ this church or not, were 
obliged to pay taxes for its support. In Virginia and 
the Caiolmas the arrangement was much the same. The 
Congregational Church bore about tire same relation to 



Pilgrims on Their W\y to Church 

The Pilgums weio vciy icgulai in then chinch attendance find oflm ow¬ 
ned guns foi delenso against the Indians Point out the numstci m this 

piotuie 

New England that the Church of England did to the 
South. 

In New England the people were compelled to attend 
church services, and pews were allotted to them accord¬ 
ing to their social standing. The poor man, without 
influence in the community, was compelled '* to take a 
hack seat.” The congregation usually listened to two or 
three long, dry, and learned sermons on each Sunday, 
often with the temperature at zero in unheated churches. 

The Sabbath was rigidly observed. Work on that day 
was forbidden by law. On Saturday enough wood was 
chopped and sufficient cooking was done to last until the 
following Monday. The boys and girls had a school 
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holiday on Saturday in order that they might assist in 
the preparations for the Sabhath. This was the origin 
of the custom which still prevails in our schools and col¬ 


leges. In Massachusetts 
the law forbade people 
walking upon the streets 
or along the ocean beach 
on Sunday, except while 
going to or returning from 
church In spite of these 
rigid laws the moral tone 
of the colonies was not 
high. Drinking was com¬ 
mon, and there was much 
drunkenness and fist fight¬ 
ing in colonial taverns. 

Education. Although 
public schools were 
started at an early date, 
they were both poor and 
scarce in colonial days. 
Many children were edu¬ 
cated in private schools. 
Some of the wealthier 
planters and merchants 
had their children edu¬ 


Poor Richard, 1 7^. 

A N 

Almanack 

Foi the Year of Chrift 

l 7 3 3’ 

Being the Firft afrer I E AP YEAR; 

jM -We/ th Crtatien Yon 
8>the Account of the E (ten GW, 

By the Latin Church, when o cn. r 
By the Cornpurawon of tfs IV .aL 

r By the Roman Chronology | 

By the Jwf lt>bb.e, \ 

Wherein tj contained 
The Lunations, Erhpfcs. ludemenr 

mutual Afpca,, Sun aid Moon’. R.ling andStP 

nnc, Length of Days. Time of Hieli 
Fairs, Cnurrr, and obfervable Day, 6 

Fitted tntlieLatitudeoi Fom- Deerccs 
ana a Meridian of Fivr Hour, Wed W /mtto,’ 
but may without fenfiblc Error, ferve a l, ,bc ad. 

<SL ’ r,0m to snob. 

r£/ ~luCHJRD WNggjgpS 
PHILADELPHIA* 

Pttmrd and foid by B FRjHIKUh, it th* N«r 

Pnotiog Office near the Market 

FniNKUN’a Poor Richird’s Almanac 


cated by private teachers 
in the household, or sent 
them to England for 
that purpose. Beading, 
writing, and arithmetic 
were the most important 
studies. In early times 
English grammar, geog¬ 
raphy, and history were 


(From, the original) 

Poor Richard was a fictitious name 
assumed by Benjamin Franklin. 
Under it he published his almanac for 
twenty-five years, inculcating princi¬ 
ples of honesty, sobriety, industry, 
and frugality, in quaint maxims and 
proverbs that made him famous for 
his wit and wisdom He knew the 
causes of success in life. “ It is hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright,” 
he said, meaning that a boy should 
try to have some sense in his head 
and money in his pocket. 
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not taught. There were no leadens used m the ear¬ 
liest of the colonial schools, and many yoai s passed 
before tlic quill pen was replaced by pens made oL steel 
or a,old In a lew of tlie huger towns thoio weie acade¬ 
mies which pre- 
pa Led students to 
(> n L e r college. 
There were few 
books for general 
reading, but the 
books which the 
colonists had were 
often very care¬ 
fully studied. 

The first Amer¬ 
ican newspaper 
was published in 
Boston in 1704. 
Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin published the 
Pennsylvania Ga¬ 
zelle for thirty-six 
years (1729-1765) 
and his Poor Rich- 
cud’s Almanac for 
twenty- live years, 
following 1732. lie founded the first public library in 
America and did much in other ways to educate the people. 

Witchcraft. There was not education enough, however, 
to banish the superstitions of the time. Most of the peo¬ 
ple believed in all sorts of signs, omens, and charms. 
Almost everything was looked upon as a sign of good or 
bad luck. When butter would not form, the cream was 
thought to he bewitched, and red-hot liorse-shoes were 
dropped into the churn to drive out the witches. 



A Tri a roB WrrcHcn \rr 


In these trnls a pecului fienzv seemed to 
seize the judge and piosccutois Pusons wen? 
incused of busing bewitched small (hikin'n. and 
the deluded judges comicted them on the 
most flnnsv kind ot es idcnce Man} ol the 
eluldien. if ten? suds admitted tint then testi¬ 
mony sv is false Notice the little bos bitting 
on the steps it (he leit of the judge He 
ptobablv does not know what it all means 
Do \ou think tint the anustd woman m the 
picture obtained a fan Inal it the hinds of 
the deluded judge and the excited piosecutoi f 
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It was thought that certain elderly women were pos¬ 
sessed of evil spirits and brought all sorts of misfortune 
upon the colony. The people of Salem, Massachusetts, 
believed that these women, whom they called wllches, 
were the cause of Indian attacks, smallpox, and various 
other diseases. They acted upon the command which 
they found in the Bible, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live,” and before the false belief had passed away a 
large number of unfortunate but innocent persons had 
lost their lives. 

Such, then, was the rude and simple life which our 
forefathers lived in colonial days. They did not have 
the advantages which we now enjoy, yet many men of 
sturdy character came from the ranks of the homespun 
colonials. They were men “with blood in their veins, 
and iron in their blood. ” 

Agriculture. Agriculture was the principal occupation 
of the colonists and most of them depended upon the 
farm for a living. In Virginia tobacco was the leading 
crop. Large quantities of rice were raised in the swamps 
of South Carolina. Indigo also became an important 
crop in some parts of the South. Lumbering and fish¬ 
eries gave employment to many. Cotton was raised, but 
was not a great success until the invention of the cotton- 
gin. (See page 357.) 

Farming* was, of course, carried on in a very crude 
way. Trees were girdled Indian-fasliion; that is, a ring 
of bark was cut away around the tree near the ground in 
order to kill the tree and thereby let the rays of the 
sun reach the ground. Crops were then planted among 
the dead trunks. At a later time the dead trees were cut 
down, chopped up, and rolled into piles to be burned, in 
order to get them out of the way. Agricultural imple¬ 
ments were of the simplest and rudest kind; farm work 
was hard and poorly done. 
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Since there were not enough free laborers to till the 
fields, the colonists imported indent med setvants. 
Many people m the Old World who wished to come to 
America did not have enough money to pay for the 
sea voyage. Someone advanced the money or the ship¬ 
owner brought them free, on the promise that the immi¬ 
grants would hind themselves out to labor for a period 
of years. The ship-owner, or the one who had advanced 
the money, would sell the immigrant’s time to some one 
who wanted a laborer. The laborer then became an 
“indentured servant,” and was not free to shift for 
himself until he had served out his time. lie was not a 
slave, but he was bound out to labor for a period of years. 

Manufacturing. England tried to prevent manufactur¬ 
ing in the colonies. She wanted the settlers to sell their 
agricultural products to her and to buy her manufactured 
goods in return. This would have been a profitable 
arrangement for the English merchant and manufacturer, 
but not for the colonist, and he would not have it so. As 
time passed, he made more and more of liis own cloth, 
shoes, clothing, nails, ships, and implements, and thus 
became increasingly independent of the mother country. 

Commerce. A vigorous commerce sprang up in colo¬ 
nial days. The early colonist built ships and sent his 
tobacco, rice, indigo, wheat, corn, lumber, furs, fish, 
tar, pitch, and turpentine to all quarters of the globe. 
Commerce was a profitable business, but at times a 
dangerous one as well. At this time, piracy upon the 
seas was common. These were the days of Captain 
Kidd, Blackbeard, and other pirates who terrorized 
sailors and ship-owners. 

Slavery. Slavery existed in all of the English colonies, 
but was much more profitable and widespread in the 
South than in the North. Slave labor was not profitable 
on. small farms or in manufacturing establishments of 
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New England. Accordingly slavery gradually died out 
in Lliat locality. In the South, on the other hand, slave 
labor was profitable. The slave could be used to advan¬ 
tage on the large southern plantations, and was espe¬ 
cially helpful in the tobacco fields of Virginia and the rice 
swamps of South Carolina. 



A Colonial Ship Yard 

The colonists had splendid materials for ship building and made good use 
of them. They found oak and fir almost at the water’s edge, and pitch 
pine from which tar and turpentine were made abounded everywhere 

In the middle colonies, slaves were not so numerous 
as in the South. In Pennsylvania the Quakers were 
opposed to slavery, because they thought it was wrong 
for one man to be tlie owner and master of another. In 
South Carolina there were more slaves than free per¬ 
sons, and. ship-loads of slaves were constantly brought 
from the wilds of Africa. In the rice swamps the life 
of a slave was very short, and new supplies were neces¬ 
sary. Many of these slaves were savages, fresh from 
the jungles of Africa, and in some places the people lived 
in constant dread, of slave rebellions. 
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Colonial Government. The government of the colonies 
was modeled, in a general way, alter the government 
of England. In England governmental power was 
placed m the hands of the King and a legislative or law¬ 
making body called Parliament, composed of two houses 
or branches — the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. Laws were passed by the two houses and 
approved by the King. 

Sometimes the King refused to agree to measures 
passed by Parliament. Such measures were then said to 
be “ vetoed ” or “ forbidden,” and could not he put in 
force. In colonial times the King of England had vastly 
more power than he has today. The King of England 
has not used the veto power for more than two hundred 
years. 

The House of Lords, sometimes called the upper house, 
is made up of nobles and certain clergymen, arch¬ 
bishops and bishops, most of whom hold their places for 
life. The House of Commons, sometimes called the 
lower house, is made up of men chosen by the people. 
They are elected to serve, not for life, but for a term 
of years. A new election must be held once in five years 
and may be held oftener. 

When the English colonists came to America they 
naturally brought their forms of government with them. 
In other words they set up little English governments 
along the Atlantic coast. 

The Kinds of Colonies. There were three kinds or 
classes of English colonies in America. The charier, or 
corporate, colonies were governed in accordance with the 
provisions of charters granted by the King; the proprie¬ 
tary colonies were under the control of the proprietor; 
and the royal colonies were under the control of the 
King. In the charter colonies the people usually had 
a large part in the government, but in the proprietary 
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and royal colonies tlicy had at first only as much 
self-government as the proprietor or the King saw lit 
to grant. As years passed, the charter and the proprie¬ 
tary colonies wore in most instances turned into royal 
colonies or royal provinces. 

Although there were three kinds of colonies, the form 
of government was much the same in all. At the head 
of the colony was the governor, lie was the chief execu¬ 
tive officer, and it was his duty to see that the laws were 
enforced. He was like the King in the English Govern¬ 
ment, and in some of the colonies was looked upon as 
the King’s representative. In some colonies the gover¬ 
nor was appointed by the King, in some by the proprietor, 
and in others he was chosen by vote of the people. 

The colonial legislature, similar to the English Parlia¬ 
ment, was at first composed of one house, but later gen¬ 
erally of two. The upper house was made up of a small 
body of men, sometimes appointed by the King or gover¬ 
nor, and sometimes elected by the people. The members 
were frequently looked upon as the special advisers of 
the governor. The lower house was generally made up 
of representatives elected by the people. The governor 
and the two houses made laws for the colony, subject to 
the approval of the authorities in England. Since the 
colonial legislature had control of the governor’s salary, 
it could usually compel him to carry out its wishes. 

Local Government. In addition to the general or cen¬ 
tral government for the entire colony, there were local 
forms of government for counties and towns. The main 
object of local government everywhere is to allow the 
people of a neighborhood to manage their local affairs 
in their own way. The forms of local government were 
also brought over from England. There were three 
systems or kinds of local government in the English 
colonies, each of which should be described separately. 
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(1) Town, or Township, System. The town system 
of local government developed in the New England 
colonies. The early Puritans built their houses in clus¬ 
ters or groups around the church, or “meeting house.” 
This arrangement was convenient for worship and for 
defense against the Indians. These settlements, each of 
which usually included a village and the farmlands that 
were in its immediate vicinity, came to be called towns, 
or townships, 1 and each managed its own affairs. 

At least once a year the male citizens, twenty-one 
years old or over, met to transact the business of the 
township. There was a full and free debate upon all 
matters which came up. Laws were passed for the town 
and provision was made for schools, roads, taxes, the 
poor, and a large number of other local matters. At 
the annual meeting officers were chosen for the coming- 
year. The selectmen, who were the chief executive offi¬ 
cers, had the duty to enforce the laws and to call the 
town meeting. In addition to the selectmen, a cleric, a 
treasurer, and a whole host of other officers were chosen, 
including constables, overseers of the poor, pound-keep¬ 
ers, and fence-viewers. The fence-viewers decided 
disputes which arose over boundary lines of land. 

Counties were also established in New England for 
judicial purposes, but the township was much the more 
important part of the local government. 

(2) County System. The county system was found 
in the Southern colonies. Here the people lived on vast 
estates or plantations, and were spread out over large 
areas instead of being huddled together around a meet¬ 
ing-house, as in New England. Towns and villages were 
slow to spring up. For this reason the county — a large 
unit of local government—was established in Virginia 
and other parts of the South. 

'Outside of New England the towns were called townships. 
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The county was to the South what the town was to 
New England. Local affairs were managed by county 
officers. Under the county system, however, the people 
did not have the direct control of their affairs that they 
had under the township system. There were no town 
meetings in the South, and county officers were appointed 
by the governor and not elected by the people. 

(3) The Mixed, or Township-County, System was 
found in the middle colonies. New York, for example, 
had both kinds of local government, the township and 
the county, but the township was not so strong as in New 
England, nor the county so important as in the South. 
Local government was divided between the township and 
the county, with the county somewhat more important. 

Our present forms of local government in the United 
States are derived from these three systems. As the 
people moved west, they naturally took with them the 
forms of local government with which they were familiar 
in ihe East and set up these forms in their new homes. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What was the most pressing problem faced by the first col¬ 
onists when they came to settle in the New World? Give rea¬ 
sons for your opinion. 

2. If you were suddenly forced to live in an early colonial 
borne, what feature of your present home would you miss most? 

3. Mention the chief things for which the colonists would be 
compelled to depend upon themselves. Wliat effect would such 
experiences have upon their characters ? Explain. 

4. Mention ways in which religion influenced the lives of the 
colonists. How were most of the churches supported in colonial 
days ? Why ? 
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5. What were the chief ways of making a living in the 
colonies? What were indentured servants? IIow did they 
differ from slaves? 

6. Explain colonial government in the three kinds of colonies. 
In what respects were the governments of the colonies alike? In 
what ways were they different? In which did the people have 
the most power? 

7. How were the colonial legislatures usually able lo force 
the governors to approve measures the governors did not like? 

8. What sort of local government, outside of the cities, exists 
in your vicinity? Which of the three colonial types of local 
government does it most resemble? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. From the Readings in the Class Library given below, select 
one for a special report to give to the class. Write out a plan, 
or outline, of your talk. 


2. Copy the form that follows and draw as many comparisons 
as possible he 1 ween colonial life and life today. 


Items 

Colonial Times 

Present Day 

1. Houses 



2. Dress 



.3. Transportation 



4. Health 



5. Cities 



6. Religion 
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3. Have a Colonial Exhibit. For the purpose secure such 
articles as spinning wheels, samplers, pewter dishes, andirons, 
candle-molds, and colonial text books. Perhaps some persons 
in the community may he willing to present a number of colo¬ 
nial articles to the school for your Historical Museum. (See 
page 44.) 

4. A committee volunteer to prepare and aet out before the 
class a trial for witchcraft as conducted in colonial days. See 
references 7, 15, and 18 below. 

5. Tell about stories or novels you have read that picture 
colonial days. 

6. Have a town meeting and take up several questions that 
might have come before the town meetings of Plymouth or Bos¬ 
ton about 1700. For helpful suggestions on the way to conduct 
a town meeting, see McPheters, Cleaveland, and Jones, Citizen¬ 
ship Dramatized (Holt), 1-10. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ Life in the English Colonies,” The Booh of the United 
States, 70-82. 

2. “ Benjamin Franklin, the Many-Sided,” Makers of Our 
History, 3-18. 

3. “ Some Rarities of New England,” Source Booh of Amer¬ 
ican History, 29-31. 

4. “ New England Life,” by John Winthrop, ibid., 74-76. 

5. “ Church Services, ’ ’ ibid., 77-79. 

6. “A Quaker Warning,” ibid., 80-82. 

7. “A Witch Trial,” ibid., 82-85. 

8. “ Social Life in Philadelphia in 1744,” ibid., 3 15-117. 

9. “ New York in 1748,” ibid., 117-119. 

10. “A Colonial Boy,” ibid., 122-123. 

11. “A Colonial Town-Meeting,” ibid., 132-136. 

12. “ The First Public School in America,” B,endings in Com¬ 
munity Life, 87-90. 

13. “ Blackbeard, the Pirate,” America First, 118-120. 

14. “ Sunday in the Colonies,” ibid., 125-129. 
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15. “ The Salem Witches,” ibid., 129-133. 

16. “ Traveling’ by Stage-Coach,” ibid., 134—139. 

17. “ Colonial Life, Arts, and Crafts,” Campion’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, A-163-175. 

18. ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin,” ibid., F-l89-190, 191. 

19. Child Life in Colonial Days,” The Book of Knowledge, 
3: 965-9 70. 

20. “ Colonial Life in America,” The World Book Encyclo¬ 
pedia, 3: 1545-1555. 

21. ‘‘I Start a Career,” h} r Benjamin Franklin, in The March 
of a Nation, 61-66. 

22. "Industry, Commerce and Society,” We, the People, 
35-63. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 

The French, the Spanish, and the English were the 
leaders in the settlement of North America; of the three 
nations, the English proved the most snecessfnl colo¬ 
nizers. With them originated our language and most 
of our manners and customs. But the English did not 
gain control of the continent without a struggle. 

Aims of the French. We have seen how the French 
discovered the St. Lawrence River and explored the 
region of the Great Lakes and the valley of the Missis¬ 
sippi as far south as New Orleans. They planned to hold 
North America by controlling the mouths of its two great 
rivers, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, and by 
building a string of forts between these points. French 
statesmen dreamed of a great colonial empire to he 
known as New France, and to include the whole of 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi valleys. About 
the same time English settlers began to push beyond 
the Allegheny Mountains into the fertile valley of the 
Ohio, thus causing a clash between the two nations. 

The Westward Movement of the English Colonists, 
As long as the English remained on the Atlantic coast/ 

l Thp total population of the English colonies in 1750 was about 1,370,- 
000. Virginia was the largest colony, having about 300,000 people. Many 
of these, however, were Negro slaves. Massachusetts was second in sizq 
and Pennsylvania third. Georgia, the youngest colony, was also the small¬ 
est; it did not have more than 5000 inhabitants in 1750. 
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and the French confined their efforts to the St. Lawrence, 
the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi, there was little 
danger of a conflict. When the English began to move 
west, however, trouble was sure to arise between the 
two nations. 

The westward movement began in 171G. In that year 
Governor Spotswood of Virginia, with a party of men 



in hunters’ costume, crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and entered the Shenandoah valley, later made famous 
in the Civil War. Up to this time this beautiful valley 
had been veiled in mystery, but soon after Governor 
Spotswood’s expedition many immigrants came to the 
region to make their homes because of the great fertility 
of the valley. 

In 1748 another band of hunters and adventurers 
crossed the Blue Ridge and laid claim to land in what is 
now Kentucky and Tennessee. During the following 
year the Ohio Company was formed for the purpose of 
making settlements in this promising western country. 
Many leading Virginians, including two brothers of 
George Washington, were members of the company which 
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obtained a grant of 300,000 acres of land from tlie 
King. 

Tlie westward movement opened the way for the settle¬ 
ment of that immense area west of tlie Allegheny Moun¬ 
tains, and also brought the English into contact with the 
French forts and claims in the interior. A series of con¬ 
flicts for the control of the region then took place. 

The final struggle between the two countries began in 
1734, in what is known as the Seven Years War, called 
in America the “French and Indian War.” Before it 
started three wars had been fought in America between 
the French and tlie English. The first of these is known 
as “King William’s War” (1689-1697); the second as 
“Queen Anne’s War” (1702-1713), and the third as 
“ King George’s War ” (1744-1748). So far as America 
is concerned, these wars decided very little and are of 
no great importance to us, except as they paved the way 
for the last great conflict. 

Claims of the French and English. By 1750 the 
English had actual possession of the Atlantic coast from 
Nova Scotia to Florida, while the French claimed the 
region from the Alleghenies on the cast to the Rockies on 
the west and from Lake Superior and the Lake of the 
Woods on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 
It should be remembered also that the English claimed 
the continent of North America on account of the dis¬ 
covery of John Cabot, and also that some of their char¬ 
ters gave grants of land “ from sea to sea.” 

In order to fence off the English from this vast inland 
territory the French had begun to build a line of forts 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. A rude log fort was 
built where the city of Erie now stands. Forts were also 
established at other points in western Pennsylvania. 

Governor Dinwiddie Warns the French. Tlie building 
of these forts aroused Robert Dinwiddie, the Governor 
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of Virginia, who was interested in the matter for two 
reasons. In the first place the Virginians claimed the 
Ohio valley because their charter of 1609 gave them all 
the land “from sea to sea, west and northwest.” In 
the second place Dinwiddie was a member of the Ohio 
Company which, as we have seen, had recently obtained 
a grant of 500,000 acres in the Ohio valley. 

Cfovernor Dinwiddie decided to send a messenger to 
the French to warn them to keep off English territory. 
He looked about for the best man to carry the message 
to the French commander through the hundreds of miles 
of unbroken forests. He chose George Washington, then 
a young man of twenty-two, who later became the fore¬ 
most leader in American history. 

Washington’s Perilous Journey. On the very day 
Washington received his instructions, he set out upon 
his difficult and dangerous journey. For weeks he 
pushed on with his little band of four white hunters and 
two Indian guides, over mountains, through forests, and 
across rivers filled with floating ice. Washington finally 
found the commander of the French at Fort Le Boeuf 
(lebuf'), and there delivered to him the letter of Gover¬ 
nor Dinwiddie. 

After receiving the reply Washington set out for 
home. It was now winter and he soon found that he 
could go no farther on horseback. Consequently he and 
a companion set out on foot for Virginia. They suffered 
terrible hardships. When crossing the swift Mononga- 
liela (ino non'ga he'la) on a rude raft, their lives were in 
great danger. Once they barely escaped death at the 
hands of hostile Indians. Washington finally arrived at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in mid-winter, 1754, after an 
absence of nearly three months and a journey of 750 
miles. This was Washington’s first public service, but 
it was by no means his last. 
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The reply which Washington brought hack to Governor 
Dinwiddie was unsatisfactory, as had been expected. 
The French paid no attention to the warnings and 
demands of the English. They had no thought of turn¬ 
ing their backs upon the fer¬ 
tile valley of the Ohio. On 
the contrary, they pushed on 
southward to the junction of 
the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, drove the English 
from the place, and built a 
fort where the city of Pitts¬ 
burgh now stands. 

Both the French and the 
English saw that this point 
was the key to the Ohio valley 
and also *‘ the gateway to the 
West.” The French fort, 
named Duquesne (dn kan') in 
honor of the governor of Can¬ 
ada, was built in the spring 
of 1754, only a few weeks 
after Washington’s return from his famous journey. 
The great struggle was on, although war was not really 
declared until 1756. 

Washington’s Expedition. When Governor Dinwiddie 
read the reply of the French commander, it was plain to 
him that the time had come to put an army in the field. 
Preparations were hastily made. The legislature of Vir¬ 
ginia voted money for the support of the troops and in 
the early spring a small company of seventy-five men 
set ont for the headwaters of the Ohio, with Washing¬ 
ton in command. While on his way, he received infor¬ 
mation that the English had been driven out and that 
the French were building Fort Duquesne. 



George Washington as a Youno 
Man 


Washington, when only twenty- 
two yeaia of age, was at the head 
of the Virginia troops in the old 
French War. 
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This news caused Washington to change his plans. 
Instead ol pushing* on to Fort Duquesne, as lie had 
intended, he built a rude breastwork in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, which he appropriately named Fort Neces¬ 
sity. While he was thus engaged, the French appeared 
in the neighborhood. Washington, taking tlio enemy by 
surprise, was the first to strike. The fight was soon 
over and Washington had won. Only one Frenchman 
escaped. Soon afterwards, however, a larger French 
force came and forced Washington to surrender Fort 
Necessity, although he and his men were allowed to 
march away with their arms. This ended Washington’s 
first campaign, and is the first and only time that he ever 
surrendered to an enemy. 

War Plans: Braddock’s Defeat, 1755. The English 
now began in earnest to map out their campaigns 
against New France. The task was not easy. The 
French were surrounded by dense forests through 
which it was difficult for an army to hew its way. 
Nature had left three great openings, however, and 
the English planned to make use of them. They deter¬ 
mined to send an army into New France by way of 
Lake George, Lake Champlain, and the St. Lawrence 
Kiver. Another army was to go up the Hudson and 
Mohawk Rivers and pass along the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, then across the Niagara River into Canada. 
The third army was to go up the Potomac River and 
theu cut its way across the country to Fort Duquesne. 

In the spring of 1755 General Edward Braddoek led 
the latter army toward Fort Duquesne. Braddoek had 
come over from England to be commander-in-chief of the 
English forces in America. He was a brave soldier, but 
he knew almost nothing of forest fighting and Indian war¬ 
fare. His military tactics, successful on European battle¬ 
fields, failed utterly in the wilderness of the New World. 
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A tiiesome liiaicli of twenri-seven (laAs brought Brail- 
dock to Fort Cumberland m western Maryland m Maj. 
After drilling the colonial troops at this place for a 
tune lie set out on his march of 130 miles through dome 
foiests to Foit Duquesno. The journey was exceedingly 



Brujdock's Deidau 1755 


difficult and painfully slow, the army making on an aver¬ 
age only a little more than three miles a day. Much 
time was spent in chopping down trees, making bridges, 
and constructing roads over marshy ground for the pas¬ 
sage of the troops. Braddock led the army over a very 
difficult course, taking- almost no advantage of the natural 
waterways. Washington, who knew the country well, 
was a member of the company, but the confident and 
headstrong commander rarely asked Ms advice in regard 
to the best route to take. “ Could a young buckskin 
teach a British general how to fight? ” he asked, 
Braddock pushed on by main strength. By the 9th of 
July lie reached a point on the Monongahela River about 
eight or ten miles from the fort which lie intended to 
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attack. On tins spot, still called Braddock’s Field, there 
occurred one of the worst massacres in all our colonial 
history. 

While Braddoc-k was cutting his way through the 
forests, there was dismay within the walls of Fort 
Dnquesne. The French commander had made up his 
mind that he could not hold out against Braddock’s army, 
and was about to abandon the fort. Ln this des¬ 
perate situation a reckless adventurer, Beaujeu (bo'zhu") 
by name, proposed that a trap be set for the English in a 
ravine through which their course would lead them. 
This was done. 

The rest is soon told. Without any warning the attack 
came. The French and the Indians, hiding behind trees 
and rocks, poured a deadly lire into the ranks of the 
English as they marched along in regular order. Brad- 
dock had forbidden his men to break ranks and to seek 
the shelter of the trees as the French and the Indians 
were doing. Consequently there was little that Brad¬ 
dock’s men could do except furnish a mark for the enemy 
to shoot at. “We would fight,” they said, “ if we could 
see anybody to fight with.” t 1 ailing to find their oppo¬ 
nents, they at last broke ranks and fled, and the battle 
was lost. 

Both the regulars and the colonial troops displayed 
the highest bravery. Two horses were shot under Wash¬ 
ington and four bullets pierced his coat. Braddock, too, 
fought well, if not wisely. He lost five horses in battle, 
was wounded himself, died two days later, and was buried 
close by. Washington placed him in his forest grave 
and read over his silent form the burial service of the 
Church of England. 

War Declared, 1756. This fighting had all been done 
without a declaration of war, but in 1756 the English 
formally declared war against France. The war was 
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now fought on both sides of the Atlantic, and also m 
India. 

At first the English were inactive, while Montcalm 
(mdnt hand), the alert French commander, captured Fort 
Oswego on Lake Ontario and then proceeded to drill not 



only his own men, hut some of the neighboring Indians 
as well. About the middle of 1757 he gathered at Ticon- 
deroga a strong force of 6000 French and Canadians and 
2000 Indians. 

Montcalm then bore down upon the English at Fort 
William Henry at the southern extremity of Lake 
George. The fort was taken after a fierce fight of five 
days, and many of the prisoners were cruelly massacred 
by the Indians, against the protests of Montcalm. 
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New English Commanders. The English had made a 
poor start in the war, largely because they were poorly 
commanded. An important change now took place. 
William Pitt, a great English statesman, became Prime 
Minister. One of his first acts was to send new com¬ 
manders to America. Among the ablest of these was 
General James Wolfe, a man who had won honor on 
many battlefields, although now but thirty years of age. 
The situation looked brighter for the English and, within 
a few months, one English victory after another was 
reported on land and sea. 

The Fall of Louisburg. There was new life in the 
English army in the following spring. In June 10,000 
men under the command of Amherst and Wolfe sailed 
to Louisburg, a strong fort which the French had built 
to guard the southern entrance to the St. Lawrence, and 
demanded its surrender. The reply was a galling lire, 
but the gallant Wolfe, wading in the shallow water, led 
his men in a terrific attack upon the fortifications. The 
place was taken and about 6000 prisoners were sent to 
England. 

Then followed one of the tragedies in American his¬ 
tory. The French had settled Acadia (Nova Scotia) 
in 1604. These innocent and rural Acadians were now 
deported from their homes and scattered into various 
parts of the English colonies. Some of them wandered 
as far away as French Louisiana. Their sufferings form 
the basis of Longfellow’s tragic poem, Evangeline. 

Capture of Fort Duquesne. In November, 1758, Wash¬ 
ington, in command of a Virginia regiment, joined with 
English troops in an attempt to capture Fort Duquesne. 
When they reached the place they found nothing but 
smoking ruins, as the French had set fire to the fort and 
had departed the day before the arrival of the English. 
The successful army hoisted the British flag and a day 
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of thanksgiving was observed. A small bod) of men was 
left to hold the place, and its name was changed to 
Pittsburgh, in honor of William Pitt, England’s great 
statesman. 



Washington Raising the Briiish Flag at Foet Doqufsne 


Fall of Quebec. The English were fast pushing on to 
the crowning glory at Quebec. Pitt mapped out the 
campaign for the year with great skill, but Wolfe stands 
out most prominently in the military operations. It was 
he who took Quebec and practically ended the war. 

The story is a thrilling one. Wolfe was frail of body, 
hut alert of mind; Ms greatest wish, he said, was to he 
'without pain for a few days and be able to do his duty. 
His task was difficult. Quebec was the strongest fortified 
place on the American continent, and was defended, 
moreover, by the gallant commander, Montcalm, at the 
head of a fine body of men. Located on a high place, 
the fortifications were far above the river, and were thus 
very difficult to reach. But the shrewd and dashing 
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Wolfe determined to lead his men under cover of the 
darkness up a steep, winding, narrow path to the plains 
above. 

At two o’clock in the morning the signal was given 
for the army to move. Wolfe and a strong force of 
picked men slipped along the water’s edge in small boats 
until a good landing place was found. Wolfe had just 
received from his fiancee in England a copy of a poem 
that had lately appeared, Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard. Wolfe in one of the boats was now heard 
to repeat solemnly a stanza from this famous poem: 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all Ural beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike til’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but 1o the grave. 

A midshipman who was present reported that Wolfe 
remarked that he would rather have written this poem 
than to take Quebec on the morrow. 

The men crept noiselessly up the steep bank of the 
river, being compelled to clamber up on hands and knees 
where the hill was almost perpendicular. They reached 
the top, and at dawn Wolfe, with 5000 men, was in pos¬ 
session of the now historic Plains of Abraham. 

Montcalm was completely surprised at the sight of 
the English army and saw at once that he must either 
fight or surrender. He was not the kind of man to 
surrender, unless compelled to do so, and immediately 
gave battle. In the fierce conflict which followed Wolfe 
was wounded twice, and a third time fatally. He was 
carried to the rear, refused surgical assistance, and died 
giving his commands to the army. He took Quebec, hut 
the “ path of glory ” led him to his grave. 

Montcalm also fell fighting bravely. He was wounded, 
but did not withdraw, and while rallying his troops was 
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struck by the fatal bullet. He died on the day after the 
battle and was buried in a convent chapel in tlie city 
which he defended so well. It is said that his grave 
was made for the most part by the bursting of a shell 
during the bombardment. In the governor’s garden at 
Quebec there is a fitting memorial to the two men. A 
monument bears the name of Wolfe on one side and that 
of Montcalm on the other, with the inscription: “ Valor 
gave a united death, history a united fame, posterity a 
united monument.” Wolfe won the day; Quebec fell on 
tlie 18th of September, 1739, and the fate of the French 
was practically decided a year later. 

Montreal was also captured, and New France was no 
more. The English were supreme on the continent of 
North America. 

Quebec was one of the decisive battles in the history 
of the world. Green, an English historian, said that with 
the capture of Quebec “ the history of the United States 
began.” 

The Treaty of Peace, 1763. The war went on in Europe 
for three years longer, and the treaty of peace was not 
made until 1763. 13v this treaty France surrendered to 
Great Britain all of her possessions on the continent east 
of the Mississippi River, except New Orleans. All of 
Canada and the eastern half of the great Mississippi 
valley thus fell into the hands of the British. France 
was permitted to retain only her possessions in the West 
Indies and two small islands in the Gulf of St. Law T - 
rence, for fishing purposes. Spain, which had been 
induced to come into the war to assist France, surren¬ 
dered Florida to England and received Louisiana from 
France in return. 

The treaty, which was signed at Paris (February 10, 
1763), is an important landmark in the history of 
the American colonies. It ended the struggle between 
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France and Ureal Britain for the possesion of North 
America, which had been going on for three-quarters of 
a century. 

The war decided that the manners and customs of 
the Americans were to be English in origin, that their 
language and laws should be English, and that their 
political and constitutional ideas and forms of govern¬ 
ment should have an English basis. In the great contest 
for the continent the English won against the French 
chiefly for two reasons: (1) The English colonists, who 
had come to America to establish permanent homes, were 
stronger and more numerous than the French traders 
and forest rangers, who usually moved about from place 
to place and seldom had settled abodes; (2) England 
had the greater sea power. Her navy defeated the 
French fleets in European waters, captured French mer¬ 
chant vessels, and hindered the sending of French troops 
and supplies to America. 

When French power was removed from America, the 
English colonists were well able to take care of them¬ 
selves. They also learned from the war a great deal 
about military tactics and the planning of military cam¬ 
paigns. The war showed them their strength, made them 
self-reliant, and prepared them for the struggle with the 
mother country which was soon to follow. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain the main differences between the way in which the 
French and the English colonized North America. Point out the 
advantages and disadvantages of each in ease of war. 

2. What were the main causes for the struggle between the 
French and the English ? Can you suggest any way by which 
the conflict might have been avoided ? 
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3. Upon what did the English base their claims to North 
America? What was the basis of the French claims? Which 
nation in your judgment had the stronger claims? Give reasons. 

4. How did the westward movement lead to the war ? 

5. Tell about Washington’s journey to see the French com¬ 
mander. Why did he go and what did he accomplish? Tell 
about his activities later in the war. 

6. Why did Braddock’s expedition fail? Point out the place 
of the battle on the map. 

7. Explain the main causes of the defeats of the English dur¬ 
ing the first part of the war, and the chief reasons for their 
later brilliant victories. 

8. Find out what part the Indians played in the war. 

9. Give the terms of the treaty of peace. How did the cap¬ 
ture of Quebec begin the hislory of the United States? Did the 
French settlers leave Canada at the end of the war? Explain. 

10. Mention ways in which you think life in your community 
would be different today if the French had won the war. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. On an outline map of North America show (1) in yellow 
the territorial possessions of the Spanish; (2) in brown the 
possessions of the French; and (3) in red the territories of the 
English in 1750. 

2. Use another map to show in a similar way the territorial 
possessions in North America of the same three countries in 1763. 

3. Make a careful study of one of the campaigns mentioned 
in this chapter and give a floor-talk upon it to the class. Use 
maps and drawings to help make the story clear. Consult the 
Readings given below for additional information. 

4. One or two pupils volunteer to make for your historical 
collection a clay model showing Quebec and the Plains of 
Abraham. 

5. For a volunteer: Give a special report on the victories won 
by the British on the seas and in India. 
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READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The Colonies in Danger,” The Booh of the Vailed ft'.fates, 
83-02. 

2. “ Craddock’s Defeat,” by George Washington, in ftoune 
Booh of America it History, 103-105. 

3. “ Capture of Quebec,” ibid., 105-107. 

4. “ The Adventures of Young Washington,” America Fir >>/, 
99-104. 

5. “ The Struggle for the Continent,” The Booh of Knowl¬ 
edge, 3: 777-784. 

6. “ Clash of French and English Interests,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, A-161-162. 

7. “ Supremacy of England over France,” ibid., F-194, 
W-129, M.-246. 

8. “ The Story of the French and Indian Wars,” The World 
Booh Encyclopedia, 4: 2607-2609. 

9. “ The Boy Captives,” by John Greenleaf Whittier, in The 
March of a Nation, 55-61. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

A. SETTLING NORTH AMERICA 

Copy the following sentences and fill in the blanks so as to 
give the story of Settling North America. 

Conflicting claims to territory growing out of the work of the 
discoverers and colonizers caused European nations to engage in 
a series of wars for the occupation and control of North 

America. The chief nations in the contest were-- 

__, ___, and- 

The English colonies started with settlements in-_____-. 

and in_Other English settlements were made in 

-- — --,--, -> -> 

--—-- , -—I -J-s 

- J - } -—--- 
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The settlers faced the following hardships and dangers: 

1 . ------________ 

2 . ____________ 

3. ------- 

Different motives prompted colonists to come to America 
Chief among the motives were: 

1 . _____________ 

2 . ___________—--— 

3.___________-_ 

The English colonies were established as (separate, united) 

settlements. Some of the settlements were __—_____-- 

colonies governed by ____— -; others were - 

colonies governed by — .—_—.—; and still others were 

_colonies governed by--- 

The government in the English colonies was modeled afler 

___ There was a_government for 

the whole colony, and_governments J'or counties 

and towns. 

Conquest of the Dutch settlement gave England control of 

_England also took__ from 

Spain, and_and_from France. 

The English possessions then extended from the_ _ ____ 

on the east to the _ on the west, and from 

----on the north to ____ on the south. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, therefore, England 
controlled all of North America except _____________ Her 

colonists had developed a strong independent spirit. 


B. IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE MAIN ENGLISH 

COLONIES 


Make a chart with these headings so as to show the main facts 
about the four most important English colonics: 


Name of 

First 

Date of 

Reasons for 

Names of 
prominent 
persons 

colony 

settlement 

settlement 

settlement 
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C. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

Arrange the statements given below so ns to show the order 
in which the events took place. Number the even! which hap¬ 
pened first 1, the one which happened next 2, and so on. 
Champlain founded a colony at Quebec, Canada. 

The English captured New Netherland. 

The Spanish founded a colony at St. Augustine. 

Raleigh sent colonists to Roanoke Island. 

The French and English wars ended in a victory for the 
English, 

The English founded a colony at Jamestown, Virginia. 

A shipload of women reached Jamestown. 

Penn secured a grant of land called Pennsylvania. 

La Salle built a fort at the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
General Oglethorpe founded Georgia as a place of refuge for 
debtors and poor people. 

D. A COMPREHENSION TEST 

Choose the correct ending for each of the- following state¬ 
ments. Copy on your paper the numbers of the statements. 
After each number write the letter to indicate the correct end¬ 
ing for the statement. In the ease of No. 1, for example, you 
should write 1 — a. 

1. European countries wanted to establish colonies in America 
in order to 

a. extend their power. 

b. help their people find new homes. 

c. fight the Indians. 

2. The first white people to settle in America were 

a. French. b. English. c. Spanish, 

3. The European nations found that the greatest wealth of 
America was in 

а. gold and silver in the mountains. 

б. the lakes and rivers, 
c. the fertile soil. 
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4. The land drained by the Mississippi River was first claimed 
by 

a. tiie French. b. the Spanish. c. the English. 

5. Along the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, the Ohio, and the 
Mississippi, the French 

<i. founded permanent colonies. 

b. built forts and trading posts. 

c. protected the Indians’ rights to tire hnul. 

6. The first permanent English colony in America was made 
at 

a. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

b. Roanoke Island. 

c. Jamestown, Virginia. 

7. Raleigh’s failure to plant a colony proved that 

a. companies were needed to found colonics in America. 

b. individuals could plant colonics in America. 

c. the King should plant colonics in America. 

8. New York was founded by 

a. the English. b. the Dutch. c. the French. 

9. In 1G64, New York became 

a. a French colony. 

b. an English colony. 

c. a Spanish colony. 

10. English colonial government was 

a. modeled after the government of England. 

b. a democratic form of government from the beginning. 

c. a government by representatives of the people. 

11. When the English settlers moved across the Allegheny 
Mountains, trouble began 

a. between the colonists and the mother country. 

b. between the Spanish and the English. 

c. between the French and the English. 

12. By a treaty of peace in 1763, France surrendered to Great 
Britain 

a. the West Indies. 

b. Canada and the eastern half of the Mississippi valley. 

c. Florida. 






THE WINNING OF INDEPENDENCE 


When a mother country believes that she has the 
right to make rules for the colonies she has founded 
and the colonies believe that they have the right to 
govern themselves as they prefer, trouble is sure to 
result. 

For years England allowed her American colonies to 
do much as they pleased. But after the French wars 
she decided to “ tighten up ” the old laws and to col¬ 
lect the duties which the colonists had been evading. 
The Americans resisted the change stubbornly; they 
were determined to decide for themselves what taxes 
they would pay. 

One law followed another, as England attempted to 
find a method of taxation upon which she and the col¬ 
onies could agree. But none was found, and at last an 
open break resulting in bloodshed took place. Even 
after war had begun, many Americans did not desire 
independence. They wanted their rights as English¬ 
men. But how could they enjoy self-government, and 
yet remain part of the British empire? 

As the struggle continued and no solution to the 
problem was found, the Americans gradually became 
convinced that they could never obtain from Great 
Britain the rights which they prized so highly. Only 
one course remained — the forming of a new nation. 
Accordingly, on July 4, 1776, the Continental Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Independence —and the 
United States was born. 

The Revolutionary war dragged on for years. Then 
a great victory was won at Saratoga in northern New 
York, a victory which induced France to furnish aid 
to the United States. Four more terrible years passed 
before the British were driven out of their strongholds 
and the war was brought to a successful end. When 
the treaty of peace was made, it introduced into the 
family of nations a new member — the United States 
of America, 
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PART THREE 

THE WINNING OF INDEPENDENCE 


CHAPTER VJ1I 

THE CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Early Spirit of Independence. The struggle between 
the colonists and the mother country began a long time 
before the Revolution. Many of the colonists had come 
to America to be independent in matters of religion and 
government. Soon after landing- they demanded and 
received a share in the government. The desire for self- 
government grew and several of the colonies — Con¬ 
necticut and Rhode Island in particular — succeeded in 
obtaining liberal charters from the English kings. 
Under these charters the spirit of independence grew 
so rapidly that the English Government became alarmed 
and made various attempts to hold the colonists in check. 
In several instances the charters were taken away and 
the colonies were made royal provinces and placed under 
the direct control of the King. 

Such steps were not taken, however, without meet¬ 
ing stubborn resistance from the colonists. They had 
shrewd agents in London who often succeeded in pro¬ 
tecting their rights. For example, when it was proposed, 
in 1715, Lo unite Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire into a single royal province under the con¬ 
trol of the King, Jeremiah Dummer, colonial agent from 
Connecticut, made a vigorous protest. He insisted that 
the colonies should be allowed to remain as they were. 
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each under its own charter. He said, that they had an 
“ undoubted right ” to these charters as they had been 
granted for all time by the King. He also declared that 
the charters had not been forfeited through misbehavior, 
since the colonists were loyal to the mother country. In 
addition, he expressed the opinion that the repeal of the 
charters would check the prosperity of the colonies, and 
at the same time would injure the commerce of England. 
His argument was successful, and for a time the British 
Government stopped its attacks upon the New England 
charters. 

Quarrels with Governors. In addition to the quarrels 
with the King, the colonists had many contests with the 
royal governors. These struggles furnished an excel¬ 
lent training for the more important ones which took 
place just before the Revolution. A few examples will 
show the general nature of the early contests. 

The laws governing the colonies were made by their 
legislatures and agreed to by the governors. In many 
of the colonies the governors were appointed either by 
the King or by the proprietors, while the members of the 
legislature were chosen by the people. In such a situa¬ 
tion quarrels Ayere almost sure to arise. In several of 
the colonies, for example, the legislature and the gover¬ 
nor could not agree upon the amount of the governor’s 
salary. In Massachusetts a dispute of this kind arose. 
The members of the legislature said that the colonists 
were Englishmen and that they had a right to raise 
money and to spend it as they saw fit. They said that 
they Avould not permit a royal governor — the mere tool 
of the King — to dictate to them in such matters. As a 
result of such disagreements deadlocks often occurred 
and public business was frequently brought to a full stop. 

The people of New York also had a serious quarrel 
Avith one of their governors, Lord Cornbury. Cornbury 
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was a cousin of Queen Anne of England and thought 
that he could do as he pleased. On one occasion the 
legislature of New York voted $12,000 for fortifications 
and the governor promptly took the money and used it 
for his own private purposes. This naturally dis¬ 
pleased the legislature, and the governor was removed 
from office and sent to jail to await the payment of his 
debts. Meanwhile the members of the legislature said 
that they would vote no more money for public purposes 
until they were sure that it would he expended by honest 
officials. 

Another important quarrel was with Sir Edmund 
Andros. Andros had been sent over to America by the 
King (James II) as Governor of several of the north¬ 
ern colonies (1685). The colonies objected to being 
united under the rule of a royal governor, arid Andros 
had a hard time of it. The people of Boston threw him 
into prison and his deputy was driven out of New York. 

Probably the most significant quarrel took place in 
Virginia. Here in 1676 the common people, under the 
leadership of Nathaniel Bacon, took up arms against 
Berkeley (page 72), the royal governor. This uprising, 
known in history as “ Bacon’s Rebellion,” was a failure; 
yet it is important because it was a protest against 
unjust laws, against the political power of the great 
planters, and particularly against the tyranny of the 
royal governor. Berkeley put down the rebellion with 
terrible vengeance, but he could not kill the spirit of 
independence among the people. 

On the whole, it may be said that the people and the 
legislatures gained in power as a result of these contests 
with the royal governors. The governors were weak 
men in many eases, and, as the legislatures insisted 
strongly upon their rights as they saw them, they usually 
had their way. 
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Effect of the French and Indian War. The victory of 
Great Britain over France in the long struggle for 
North America tended to increase the spirit of independ¬ 
ence among the colonists. The continent was now 
English, at least all of it east of the Mississippi River. 
France had been driven from the continent, and Spain’s 
possessions lay far beyond the “Father of Waters.” 
The surrender of Montreal to the English (1760) put an 
end forever to the French possession of Canada. 

The English colonies were now no longer afraid of 
hostile neighbors. They felt able to take care of them¬ 
selves against the Indians, and it seemed, with their 
French and Spanish rivals out of the way, that their 
growth would be free and easy. Trouble with the 
mother country, however, soon developed. An effort to 
bring the colonies into subjection to Parliament brought 
on the quarrel which caused the Revolutionary War. 

Unfortunately the British government at this time was 
not wisely conducted. George III, a stubborn and stupid 
King, had just come to the throne (1760). He attempted 
to manage affairs instead of allowing his ministers to 
rule. By means of royal favors and bribes he con¬ 
trolled the votes of a group of members in Parliament 
who came to he called ‘ ‘ the King’s friends. ’ ’ When 
the English colonists in America resisted his tyranny, 
they were fighting for the liberties of Englishmen in 
England as well as for their own liberties. 

Causes of the Quarrel. In addition to these bad con¬ 
ditions in England and the free and independent spirit of 
the colonies, several other causes helped lo bring about 
the quarrel with the mother country. The war with 
France had been expensive and had greatly increased 
the British debt. British taxes were heavy and, with 
the enlarged territory in America, the expenses of the 
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government there were sure to be greater. Now that 
the colonies were growing and their trade increasing, 
the English began to think of the benefits they might 
derive from America. The landlords wished to escape 
some of the burdens of taxation and tbe merchants 
wanted the profits of the American trade. 

These two classes in England controlled the govern¬ 
ment and they soon induced George III and his new 
minister, Lord Grenville, to adopt a new colonial policy. 
Under their influence Parliament adopted three measures 
which brought on the quarrel leading to the war for inde¬ 
pendence. These measures were: 

(1) To enforce the trade laws. 

(2) To place a British army in America. 

(3) To tax the colonists for the partial support of 
the British troops to be stationed in America. 

The Navigation Laws and the Writs of Assistance. 
The Navigation Acts had been passed by Parliament 
from time to time since 1651. Their purpose was to 
exclude other nations from trading with the British 
colonies. Prominent among the trade laws was the 
Sugar Act of 1733, which laid a duty on sugar and 
molasses coming into the colonies from the French West 
Indies. Plad the law been strictly enforced, it would 
have seriously injured the trade of New England. 

The British merchants wanted the colonies as a mar¬ 
ket for British goods. Accordingly the laws provided 
that if goods were carried to America from other coun¬ 
tries in Europe they were first to be landed in England. 
This made such goods more expensive. In addition, 
many American products such as tobacco, cotton, indigo, 
rice, and sugar could be sent only to England. This 
aided the English merchant and manufacturer, but was 
unfair to the colonist. 
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For many years the trade laws had not been enforced, 
John Adams said that they were old and out of use and 
that nobody expected them to be enforced. Their 
violation was common and smuggling was so generally 
practiced that it cost the British Government three dol¬ 
lars to collect one dollar in revenue at American ports. 
The Government now proposed to change this condition, 
and in order to find out where smuggled goods were hid¬ 
den the officers resorted to “ writs of assistance,” or gen¬ 
eral search warrants authorizing them to search any 
place where they suspected the presence of smuggled 
goods. 

Previously if a customhouse officer suspected that 
imported goods had been secretly landed and concealed 
somewhere without payment of duty, he could go to court 
and ash for a special search warrant authorizing him to 
search a specified place for specified goods. With a gen¬ 
eral search warrant, however, the officer could search 
anyone’s house and hold him to account for whatever 
goods he might find. Such warrants could also he used 
by an officer to annoy anyone whom he disliked. James 
Otis, an eloquent young lawyer of Massachusetts, who 
was prosecuting attorney for the King, resigned his office 
and spoke without fee against the writs. John Adams, 
who heard Otis’s famous speech in 1761, said that Otis 
was “like a flame of fire” and that “then and there 
American independence was horn.” 

A Standing Army for America. The second feature 
of Grenville’s policy was to send 10,000 troops to 
America. The British government claimed that the sol¬ 
diers were needed to protect the colonies from the Indians 
and the French. Pontiac’s conspiracy, resulting in an 
Indian war on the frontier, had occurred in 1763. But 
the colonists had not asked for troops, and did not want 
them. They suspected that the real purpose in sending 
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troops was to increase the King’s authority and help 
enforce the trade laws. 

The Taxing Policy: The Stamp Act. The third fea¬ 
ture of Grenville's plan was to tax the colonists in order 
to pay the salaries of the colonial governors and judges 
and to help pay for the troops. At his recommendation 
Parliament decided to raise money in America by means 
of a stamp tax, and for this purpose passed the noted 
Stamp Act in 1765. This law required government 
stamps to he placed on legal documents, wills, licenses, 
newspapers, and pamphlets. It was expected that the 
act would raise about one-third of the expenses which 
Great Britain would incur in governing America. 

In support of the taxing policy the British ministry 
insisted that the Americans ought to be grateful to Eng¬ 
land, declaring that the colonists benefited from the pro¬ 
tection of the British army and navy, and that they 
ought to bear their share of the cost. The Americans, 
the British said, had received great benefits from the late 
war and none of the money that it was now proposed to 
raise in America was to be taken to England; it was all 
to be spent in America. The stamp tax, they asserted, 
was as light a tax as any that could be thought of; and 
they maintained that the only way to get the colonies to 
pay their just share of expenses was for Parliament to 
impose the tax. It was clear that the colonies would not 
themselves agree upon a tax, they added, for Grenville 
had told them a year before the Stamp Act was passed 
that if they would propose a tax they liked better, he 
would adopt it. 

Why Americans Resisted: “No Taxation without 
Representation.” The colonists did not wish to he taxed 
by a legislature in which they were not represented. 
“No taxation without representation,” was their motto. 
They did not wish to he represented in Parliament™ 
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latinos in wliich they were 


they were too far away for that; hut they insisted that 
all laws for levying taxes should lie voted by the legis- 

represented—their own 
colonial assem¬ 
blies. That was 
the way their taxes 
had always been 
raised, and they 
objected to the new 
method of being 
taxed by a Parlia¬ 
ment 3000 miles 
across the sea. 

In consequence 
the Stamp Act met 
a storm of opposi¬ 
tion in America. 
The “ Sons of Lib¬ 
erty ” marched 
through the streets 
shouting, “ Lib¬ 
erty, Property, and 
no Stamps! ’ ’ The 
colonists compelled 
the stamp officers 
to resign and in 
some places the 
stamps were destroyed. When the time came to enforce 
the act no stamps could be obtained. 

The first note of alarm was sounded in Virginia. 
Patrick Henry, a fiery orator, offered resolutions in the 
House of Burgesses in which he claimed that the 11 Vir¬ 
ginia Assembly alone had the right to tax Virginians, 
and any attempt to vest this power in any other body 
tended to destroy British as well as American liberty.” 



Burning the Stamps 

Boj.cs of stamps were seized at the poit and 
either dumped into the sea or burned in bon¬ 
fires in the street. 
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Tradition tells us that in defending these resolutions 
Henry exclaimed in a fiery passage, “ Caesar had his 
Brutus; Charles the First, his Cromwell; and George the 
Third—” (“Treason! Treason!” interrupted several 
members), “and George the Third,” continued Henry, 



Dddatd on tkb Stamp Act 

Patiick Henry making his speech against (he Stamp Act in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses, at Williamsburg, May, 1765, us pictured by an artist. 


“ may profit hy their example. If this he treason, make 
the most of it.” 

The Stamp Act Congress. The colonies now began to 
unite. Massachusetts sent letters to the other colonies 
calling a meeting of representatives to confer on the tax 
problem that had been created. Nine colonies responded 
by sending delegates to a “ Congress ” in New York. 
Here were seeds of union, the beginning of the movement 
toward final combination among the colonies. 

The Stamp Act Congress, as the gathering was called, 
had no power to pass laws; it was only a meeting or 
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conference of colonial representatives to consider how the 
colonies could act together and what they should do. 
The Congress published a “ Declaration of Rights and 
Grievances,” written by John Dickinson. This declara¬ 
tion said that the colonists had the rights of Englishmen, 
and that taxes could he voted only by the representatives 
of the people who were to pay the taxes. 

The Stamp Act Repealed, 1766. The British authori¬ 
ties soon saw that the Stamp Act could not he enforced 
without great expense, possibly not without bloodshed. 
The colonists refused to use the stamps and quit buying 
British goods. Women agreed to use no cloth imported 
from England, and organized the ‘ ‘ Daughters of Lib¬ 
erty,” in opposition to the tax. 

When the British merchants saw that their goods were 
not selling in America, they urged Parliament to repeal 
the act. This was done the year after the law was 
passed. "With the repeal, Parliament passed a Dcclcna- 
iory Act, asserting the light to tax the colonies and “ to 
legislate for them in all cases whatsoever.” Americans 
took no notice of this declaration, for they eared very 
little about Parliament’s claim to such a right so long as 
no attempt was made to put it into force. 

The Townshend Acts: Taxes on Paints, Paper, and 
Glass, 1767. There was great rejoicing in America over 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. But the joy did not last 
long, for the very next year Parliament renewed the 
taxing policy. Charles Townshend (ioun'zend), the most 
influential minister of the King at this time, carried 
through Parliament three measures providing (1) for 
suspending the New York legislature until it should pro¬ 
vide barracks for the English soldiers; (2) for a more 
strict enforcement of the trade laws; (3) for now taxes 
on glass, lead, painters’ colors, paper, and tea. At this 
time Parliament also legalized the Writs of Assistance. 
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The colonists quickly agreed not to huy English goods. 
Samuel Adams, the “ Father of the American Eevolu- 
tion,” who knew how to stir up the people to resistance 
in the town meetings, wrote a letter which he induced the 
Massachusetts assembly to 
adopt and send to the other 
colonies. The letter protested 
against the Townshend Acts, 
and boldly proclaimed the 
American principle of self- 
taxation. It said that the 
royal judges and governors in 
the colonics, whose salaries 
were to he paid out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the new taxes, should 
not be independent of the peo¬ 
ple and that the colonists 
ought not to be taxed to pay 
for a standing army forced 
upon them in time of peace. 

These declarations so offended 
the British Government that 
the Massachusetts assembly 
was brought to an end for re¬ 
fusing to recall the letter. The 
quarrel was becoming serious. 

The “Boston Massacre.” The presence of the British 
troops made matters worse. In New York the soldiers 
cut down a liberty pole every time the patriots put it up, 
and at last (January, 1770) they not only cut the pole 
down, hut sawed it up and piled the pieces in front of the 
headquarters of the Sons of Liberty. A riot followed 
in which one citizen was killed. 

In Boston the people met in mass meeting and voted 
that no standing army could be kept there without the 



Sisiuel Adams 


Samuel Adams was boru in Bos¬ 
ton, 1722. He wits a member of 
the Massachusetts Assembly in 
1705-1774, and of the Continen¬ 
tal Congress throughout the Rev- 
olutiomuy War. He was one of 
the earliest and most persistent 
advocates of independence, and 
was a signer of flic Declaration 
of Independence, He died in 
Boston in 1SQ3, 
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colony’s consent. Tlie people felt that the British troops 
had no light to be m the colony and they also thought 
that the soldieis exeited a bad influence with their Sun¬ 
day hoi se-racing, gambling, and sporting during church 
hours. A clash was suie to come. 



Raising a Liberty Pole 

Feeling nn high m the colonies on days when Libeity Poles weic rused 
and flags of eveiy kind wete unbilled Speeches woo made, binds played, 
and a geneial holiday was obsuved 

Finally, on March 5,1770, several soldiers fired upon a 
crowd of men and hoys in the streets who had been taunt¬ 
ing them and throwing snowballs at them. Five citizens 
were killed and six were wounded. All Boston was 
stirred to anger. A great mass meeting demanded that 
the troops he withdrawn from the city, and Governor 
Hutchison felt forced to comply. This event, called the 
“ Boston Massacre,” was brought to mind from year to 
year on the 5th of March by memorial meetings and 
speeches and tended to arouse the hatred of the people 
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against tlie British. It probably did as much as any 
other single event to lead to separation and war with the 
mother country. 

The Tea Tax and the “Boston Tea Party.” In 1770 all 
the Totvnshend tax measures were repealed except the 



The Boston Tea Party 


An evening party,— only that, 

No foimal invitation, 

No gold laced coat, no stiff cravat, 

No feast in contemplation, 

No silk-robed dames, no fiddling band, 

No flowers, no songs, no dancing,— 

A tribe of Bed men, axe in hand,— 

Behold the guests advancing! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


tax on tea. This was retained to show that Parliament 
had a right to tax the colonies, a foolish thing to do 
because the tax produced no revenue and its only effect 
was to keep up agitation. The East India Company had 
great cpiantities of tea in England which it could not dis¬ 
pose of, as the Americans had refused to buy. _ Parlia¬ 
ment then removed the export duty on all tea shipped to 
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America; as a result the colonists might pay the tax and 
still get their tea cheaper than before. 

But the Americans objected to all taxes imposed on 
them by the British Government and would not buy the 
tea. At Philadelphia the tea ships were sent hack. At 
Boston, when the governor refused to send back the tea, 
a party of citizens disguised as Indians boarded a vessel 
and threw the tea into the sea (1773). This incident was 
called the “ Boston Tea Party.” 

All these disturbances looked like rebellion to the Brit- 
ish Government. The King and his ministers wore 
angry. They regarded the Americans as rioters and 
rebels who ought to be forced to obey the law. Conse¬ 
quently, instead of seeking to satisfy the colonists, Par¬ 
liament decided to punisli them. 

Five Intolerable Measures. With this purpose in mind 
Parliament passed three important laws in 1774: 

3. The Boston Poit Bill. — This closed the port of Bos¬ 
ton till the colony should pay for the tea which had been 
destroyed. Boston was to be punished by having lier 
commerce destroyed. The blockade of the port of Bos¬ 
ton was to be enforced by British warships. The people 
were to be starved into submission. 

2. The Massachusetts Act. — This changed the charter 
of Massachusetts so as to give the King and his governor 
more power. The old town meetings, which were looked 
on as “ nests of revolt,” were to be broken up, so that 
men like Samuel Adams could no longer arouse the peo¬ 
ple against the British Government. 

3. The Act for the Administration of Justice. — This 
provided that any officer or soldier who was accused of 
murder in bis attempts to put down tumults and riots 
should not he tried by a jury in Massachusetts, but 
should he sent to England or to some other colony for 
trial. General Gage, with his troops, was instructed to 
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enforce these acts, to arrest John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams and to fire on citizens if necessary. 

These measures against Massachusetts caused the 
other colonies to sympathize with her and come to her 
support. England had made the mistake of furnish¬ 
ing all the colonies one 
idea on which to fight. 

America was united in 
opposition to force. 

It is important to 
notice two other Acts 
of Parliament that 
were passed in this 
fateful year. 

(a) The Quebec Act. 

—This extended Can¬ 
ada southward to the 
Ohio River and west¬ 
ward to the Mississippi 
and offended the colo¬ 
nies claiming western 
lands. 

(b) A new Quartet mg Act was passed by which more 
troops were to he sent to America to be fed and lodged 
by the colonists. 

Committees of Correspondence. These acts to punish 
Massachusetts threatened the interests of all the colonies. 
They saw that an injury to one was an injury to all. By 
sending provisions to Boston and by resolutions which 
they adopted they showed that they were ready to stand 
by Massachusetts. In 1773 Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson in Virginia had secured permission from the 
House of Burgesses to form a Committee of Correspond¬ 
ence to communicate “ with our sister colonies.” Other 
colonies followed Virginia’s example, and hy this means 
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tlie colonies were able to act together in resisting the acts 
of Parliament. Committees of Correspondence were 
also organized in the Massachusetts towns. This system 



The Minhiu-mu* Bowed™ at 
Lexington 


Tho minute-men weie oi gam zed mili¬ 
tiamen and aie not to be thought of 
as leaving then plows in the funowo 
and each miming into the fight in ins 
own way, as bojs urn to a fire. They 
weie oigamzed into a military com¬ 
pany, and when the ahum came “the 
men hastily changed their woiking 
clothes, seized their guns, with then 
powdui hoins and bullet pouches, and 
on foot and on hoiseback they came 
by short cuts and acioss fields, the 
sooner to reach the appointed place 
for roll call ” 


of co-opeiation has boon 
called “the backbone of 
the Revo! ution. ’ ’ 

The First Continental 
Congress, 1774. The 
Committees of Corre¬ 
spondence were one of 
the early means of pro¬ 
moting union. Through 
them Virginia suggested 
a Congress of all the 
colonies. Massachu¬ 
setts issued the call and 
the Congress met at 
Philadelphia, Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1774, with all the 
colonies except Georgia 
represented. Here be¬ 
gan a union movement 
which finally threw off 
British authority and 
established a new nation 
in America. 


The Congress sent a petition to the King and letters 
to the people of Great Britain and to Canada. Most 
important of all, an American Association for Non¬ 
importation of British Goods was formed, by which the 
delegates bound themselves and the colonies they repre¬ 
sented not to buy goods from England. The Congress 
let it be understood that force against Massachusetts 
would be met by force. Another Congress was called to 
meet in May, 1775, if the grievances of the colonists were 
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not in tlio meanwhile removed by the King and Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Lexington and Concord. 

Bet 01 e the time anived Tor the 
tSetcmd Continenlal Congress, 
the British and the Americans 
had come to blows. The Biit- 
lsh Government would not 
change its policy. Lord Noith, 
who was now the King’s min¬ 
ister, said he would not tax 
the colonies if they would 
agree to tax themselves to pay 
the soldieis and to cany on 
the King’s Government in 
America. When the colonies 
refused these terms, Massa¬ 
chusetts was declared in a 
state of rebellion. The patriot 
party, which was now obeying 
the Massachusetts assembly 
representing the people in¬ 
stead of the royal governor, 
began to organize minute-men 
and to gather military stores. 

General Gage sent soldiers 
from Boston to Concord to de¬ 
stroy these supplies and to 
arrest John Hancock and Sam¬ 
uel Adams. Paul Revere rid¬ 
ing through the country aroused the people along the 
road, shouting, “The regulars are coming!” Alarm 
bells were rung, signal-guns were fired, and the minute- 
men with their rifles gathered from village and farm at 
Lexington, April 19, 1775. 



Statue or the Mintjte-mw 
at Lexington, Mass. 

The “ embattled farmeia” weie 
volunteer patriots of the Reso¬ 
lution who pledged themselves 
to be ready for service as sol- 
dieis at a numite’s notice. 
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The British troops found about fifty men drawn up on 
the Lexington common. “ Don’t fire unless fired upon,” 
said Captain Parker to the minute-men, “but if they 
mean to have a war, lot it begin here.” “ Disperse, ye 
rebels,” shouted the British captain, Pitcairn, “ lay down 



Monument and Bridge at Concord, Massachusetts 


your arms.” The Americans stood their ground and the 
firing began. Eight Americans were killed and eight 
were wounded. On that famous day at Lexington began 
the war of the American Revolution. 

The British soldiers pushed on and destroyed some 
supplies at Concord, At Concord bridge they were 
attacked by the Americans, and when the British fell 
back and started for Boston they found the countryside 
alive with riflemen, who, from behind tree and house, 
haystack, fence, and mound, poured out a deadly fire. 
Before the exhausted troops reached the shelter of the 
fortifications at Boston the British had lost 273 men, the 
Americans 93. 
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Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. Soon alter the fight at 
Lexington and Concord a small American aimy from 
vaiious colonies gatlicied about Boston to keep tlie Biit- 
ish troops from leaving tlie city. On June 17, 177.), 
occuried the battle of Bvmhei Hill. About 1500 Aineu- 



Paul Revere’? Ripe 


A huny of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in. the daik, 

And beneath, fiom the pebbles, m passing, a spark 

Stiuck out by a steed flying feailess and fleet 

That was all I And yet, thiough the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark, stiuck out by that steed, m his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat 

— Hunky Wadsworth Longpeuow. 


cans under Warren, Putnam, and Prescott fortified a hill 
overlooking Boston. General Howe with about 3000 
British soldiers was sent to dislodge them. The Ameri¬ 
cans resisted two desperate assaults, and then fell back 
at the third charge only after their ammunition had given 
out. The British left more than a thousand dead and 
wounded on the hillside; the Americans lost only 411, but 
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among them was General Joseph Warren, one of the 
truest and bravest patriots of the Revolution. 

The battle had the effect of a victory for the Ameri¬ 
cans. It weakened the British army, aroused the lighting 



TStiNKEn IIill Monument \t 
Ciiahlestown, Massachusetts 


spirit in America, and 
removed the fear that 
raw volunteers would 
not stand up against 
British r o g u 1 a r s. 
With such a spirit as 
was shown at Bunker 
Hill, the American 
leaders felt that they 
could win their cause. 
When Washington 
heard how the Amer¬ 
icans had withstood 
the British lire, lie said 
that the liberties of 
the American people 
were safe. 

Ethan Allen and 
Ticonderoga: The Sec¬ 
ond Continental Con¬ 
gress. When Ethan 
Allen and the “ Green 


Mountain Boys” 
heard of the fight at Lexington they took up arms 
and on May 10, 1775, seized Crown Point and the strong 
fort at Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, “ in the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” as 
the story goes. Allen captured military supplies that 
proved of great value to Washington in the British siege 
in Boston, and also gained control of the direct line of 
communication between New York and Canada. 
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Ilis victorj was on the ieiv da\ that the Second Con¬ 
tinental Congiess met at Philadelphia. The Congn--s 
now began to take dnection of the war. It named the 
colonial tioops. aiound 
Boston the “ Conti¬ 
nental army,” voted 
to raise 20,000 more 
men, and appointed 
Geoige Washington 
eomniandei -in-chief. 

Washington Takes 
Command. "Washing¬ 
ton was on Ids way to 
Massachusetts when 
he heard of the battle of Bunker IIill. On July 3, 1775, 
under the famous elm at Cambridge, he took command of 

the aimy and be¬ 
gan to direct the 
siege of the British 
tioops in Boston. 

It was fortu¬ 
nate for the Amer¬ 
icans that they had 
such a leader as 
Washington. He 
is known as the 
“ Father of his 
Country,” and no 
one did more than 
he to win our inde¬ 
pendence. A wise, 
patient, righteous 
man, and a true patriot, he was ready to serve his coun¬ 
try without pay. He is now thought of as the greatest 
loader of the American Revolution and one of the noblest 
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of the English-speaking race. No other man could have 
borne so well the burdens of the long war that was before 
the country. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain the influences that caused a spirit of independence 
to develop in America long before the Revolution. 

2. In what trvo ways did the French and Indian War help 
to bring about the break between the colonies and the mother 
country ? 

3. Give the three measures that are known as Grenville’s 
policy. Tell why the Americans objected to each of them. 

4. What did the Americans mean by “ taxation without repre¬ 
sentation is tyranny ”? Did the Americans want to send repre¬ 
sentatives Io Parliament? Knot, tell what they did want. 

5. In what three ways did the Americans show their opposi¬ 
tion to Grenville’s policy and to the Townshcnd Acts? Give 
examples of each method. Which of the three proved most 
effective? Mention facts that support your conclusion, 

6. If it was the principle of the taxing policy and not merely 
paying the taxes that the Americans objected to, why did they 
not resist the Declaratory Act? 

7. Why is Samuel Adams called “ the father of the American 
Revolution ”? Tell just what lie did to help cause the separa¬ 
tion from Great Britain. 

S. What were the Five Intolerable Acts? Tell why they were 
passed. State the purpose of each. Explain the chief reason 
the Americans resisted eacli of the Acts. 

9. How did the Committees of Correspondence Help to bring 
about the Revolution? Explain the work of the committees. 
Why are they called “ the backbone of the Revolution ”? 
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10. What was the immediate cause of the battles of Lexing¬ 
ton and Concord? Tell how they are connected with the Five 
Intolerable Acts. 

11. How were the shots fired at Concord “ heard round the 
world”? Explain. 

12. Who won the battle of Bunker Hill? Give reasons to 
support your answer. 

13. List the main causes of the American Revolution. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Form into committees to dramatize the following incidents: 

a. American opposition to the Stamp Act. 

b. The Boston Tea Party. 

c. The First Continental Congress. 

d. Paul Revere’s ride. 

2. One of the boys volunteer to secure a copy of the speech 
Patrick Henry is supposed to have given against the Stamp Act 
and read it before the class. 

3. Find poems that deal with the opening events of the Revo¬ 
lution and read aloud to the class portions of the poem you like 
the best. Examples ar*e Longfellow’s "Paul Revere’s Ride” 
and Emerson’s " Concord Hymn.” Sec The Book of Knowl¬ 
edge, 20: 7459. 

4. Bring pictures or postals that show scenes connected with 
the opening events of the Revohrtion. 

5. Draw or suggest a cartoon to represent one of the following’: 

a. Samuel Adams as thought of by a supporter of King 
George III. 

b. Lord North as viewed by one of the patriot party in 
America. 

c. The Boston Tea Party as looked upon either by the 
"King’s friends” or by Samuel Adams and his 
followers. 
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READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The Spirit of Independence,” The Boole of llie United 
Stales, 93-104. 

2. “ The Boston Tea Party,” Source Boole of American Uis- 
lory, 137. 

3. “ The War that Won America’s Freedom,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, B-81-80. 

4. “ King’George and the Colonics,” America First, 139-144. 

5. “ Patrick Henry and the Parson’s Cause, Hid., 144—148. 

6. “ Paul Revere’s Ride,” ibid., 149-154. 

7. “ The Green Mountain Boys,” ibid., 155-157. 

8. “ Causes of the Revolution,” The Book of Knowledge, 4: 
1157-1166. 

9. “ Boston Tea Party,” The World Book Encyclopedia, 2: 
879-880. 

10. “ Patrick Henry,” ibid., 5: 3147-3149. 

11. “ Concord Hymn,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson, in The 
March of a Nation, 71. 

12. “Molasses and Tea,” TFe, the People, 67-100. 

13. “ The Eve of Bunker Hill,” by Clinton Scollard, in The 
March of a Nation, 73-74. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Why the Americans Took Up Arms. The war had 
begun, but the Americans had not taken up arms for 
independence. Washington said, “When I first took 
command of the army 1 abhorred the idea of independ¬ 
ence. ” lie still hoped for “ a lasting and happy union 
with Great Britain.” What the Americans really 
wanted at this stage of the controversy with the mother 
country was “ the rights of Englishmen.” 

Whigs and Tories. During this quarrel, and in the 
war to which it led, the American cause had warm friends 
in England. William Pitt, or Lord Chatham, said he 
rejoiced that America had resisted; he declared that Par¬ 
liament had no right to tax America. Edmund Burke, 
another great English statesman and orator, pleaded with 
Parliament to pursue a wiser policy toward the colonies; 
he argued that it was not expedient to tax America. 
Charles J. Fox, another English leader, spoke of Wash¬ 
ington and his troops as “ our army,” and openly 
rejoiced at American victories. These men were English 
Whigs who were disposed to favor popular rights and to 
oppose the King’s power. 

On the other hand, many Americans favored Great 
Britain and some of them fought in the British armies 
during the war. A considerable minority of the people 
in America, larger in some localities than in others, 
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opposed the Revolution. These were called Tories. The 
American Whigs, who called themselves the Patriot 
Party, stood out boldly against Parliament and the King. 
They wished the colonial governors and judges to depend 
on the jjeople for their salaries, while the Tories would 
have these officers controlled by the King and paid out 
of taxes levied by Parliament. The Tories became 
very unpopular in America because they defended the 
British policy and were thought to be sending false 
reports to the home Government, representing the colo¬ 
nists as disorderly, and saying that more troops should 
he sent and a firmer hand shown in governing the 
colonies. 

Thus the American Revolution had advocates and 
opponents on both sides of the Atlantic. Out of it 
came greater freedom for England and liberty and self- 
government for America. Royal rule received a setback 
in Europe as well as in England and popular rights were 
advanced. 

Causes Leading to Independence. It is safe to say that 
when the war began not one-fifth of the colonists had in¬ 
dependence in view. The war had gone on more I,hair a 
year before the Declaration of Independence was adopted. 
The colonies did not wish to cut themselves off from the 
mother country. Many ties of sentiment and relation¬ 
ship bound them to England, but at the same time they 
insisted upon having the historic rights of Englishmen. 
Parliament, in which they were not represented, was 
attempting to tax them, to restrict their commerce, to 
suspend their legislatures, to change their charters, to 
close their ports, to transport them for trial, to plant 
troops among them without their consent, to make their 
judges and governors independent of their control, and, 
in some cases, to deprive Americans of the right of trial 
by jury. 
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The colonists petitioned and remonstrated before they 
resorted to arms. In the summer of L775 Congress sub¬ 
mitted a petition to the King, its “olive branch of 
peace.” This was rejected and the King declared the 
colonists “ in a state of rebellion ” stating that he would 
use all the forces at his command to subdue them. When 
several of their towns, such as Norfolk and Charlestown, 
were burned by the King’s forces the sentiments of the 
colonists began to change. Many were soon ready to cut 
loose from England and to seek foreign aid before they 
would submit. 

Thomas Paine and “Common Sense.” In the early 
part of 1776, while the people were feeling very bitter 
toward the King and the British Government, Thomas 
Paine published his powerful pamphlet, Common Sense. 
This was the first bold argument for independence. 
Paine sought first to get the minds of the people away 
from tlieir foolish worship of kings. “One honest 
man is worth more to society in the sight of God than 
all the crowned ruffians that ever lived,” he said. Paine 
showed that the connection with Great Britain would 
continually involve America in European wars and quar¬ 
rels, and would interfere with our markets. Besides, he 
declared, it was absurd for a great continent to be 
dependent on a little island 3000 miles away—the 
earth might as well revolve around the moon. The peo¬ 
ple everywhere read what Paine wrote and were greatly 
influenced by it. 

The Hessians. The coming of the Hessians (hesh'ens) 
had even greater weight than Paine’s writings in pro¬ 
moting the spirit of independence. The Hessians were 
foreign troops that King George the Third had hired 
in Hesse-Cassel (heskas'el), a little state in Germany, 
to fight against the colonists. This act aroused bit¬ 
ter resentment among the Americans. It made the 
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restoring of friendly relationship hopeless and the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence certain. 

The Declaration of Independence. Virginia led the 
movement for independence. In May, 1776, that colony 
instructed her delegates in Congress to propose tin* final 
step. Accordingly, on June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, offered his famous resolution: “ That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to he, free and 
independent states.” 

A committee consisting of Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. 
Livingston was appointed to prepare the declaration. 
Jefferson wrote it, as he said, “ without reference to book 
or paper.” Adams and Franklin made a few changes. 

When the Declaration was presented to Congress for 
adoption, Jefferson sat silent, as he was not a debater. 
John Adams was the boldest speaker in favor of inde¬ 
pendence. There wore opposition and much division of 
opinion even among the Patriot Party. Some of the dele¬ 
gates finally voted for the Declaration chiefly for the 
reason that they wished all the colonies to stand together, 
since they knew that the chief hope of the King and his 
ministers was that the union among the colonies would 
not last. “ United we stand, divided we fall,” was the 
motto of the Americans. Or, as Franklin said while they 
were signing the Declaration, “We must all hang 
together or we shall all hang separately.” 

Finally, on July 4, 1776, in spite of fears and opposi¬ 
tion, the Declaration of Independence was adopted by 
Congress. It declared the United Colonies to be inde¬ 
pendent states, and that they were absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown. “And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
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The Political Principles of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. The Declaration of Independence is one of 
the most famous documents in the history of the world. 



(From a Copley Punt Copynyht by CuUis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston ) 

Thu Readino or the Declaration or Independence 

This is a copy of one of several beautiful mural decorations by Edwin A 
Abbey in the Pennsylvania Capitol. 
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An English historian has called it “ that noble Declara¬ 
tion which ought to be hung up in the nursery of every 
king and blazoned on the porch of every royal palace." 
Its famous preamble announces the principles underlying 



Hancock said lie would sign so that George III could read the name 
without his spectacles. 

our form of government and it is well to commit its 
words to memory: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: — That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. 

The Declaration of Independence teaches the following 
truths: 

1. That men have rights. 

2. That men are equal before the law in the enjoyment 
of their rights —to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

3. That governments exist to protect human rights. 
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4. That if the government fails to do so, it is the right 
of the people to overthrow that government and set 
up one that will. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What did the American mean by “ the rights of English¬ 
men ’’? Did the American patriots want something new? Or 
did they desire to keep what they already had? Explain clearly 
and point out ways in which the British Government between 
1763 and 1775 had interfered with the “ rights of Englishmen.” 

2. Why did Pitt, Burke, and Pox defend the American cause? 
Why did certain Americans defend the policy and acts of King 
George and Parliament? 

3. During the first ten years of the quarrel with England, few 
Americans wanted independence. Explain the main reasons for 
their change of mind between 1774 and 1776. 

4. Why did the Americans declare themselves independent of 
Great Britain? Tell what it means to be “independent ” as 
the word is used in the Declaration of Independence. Read 
aloud the part of the Declaration in which independence is 
actually declared (see page iii). 

5. Why did Congress issue the Declaration of Independence? 
You will find the answer in the Preamble to the document (see 
page i). What reason does the Preamble give? 

6. Read the pledge made by the signers of the Declaration, 
and tell wliat it meant to them. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Two pupils volunteer to defend the American cause as seen 
by the Whigs, and two pupils volunteer to defend the policy 
of the King and Parliament as viewed by the Tories. 

2. Choose three committees to prepare a dramatization of tho 
drafting and adoption of the Declaration of Independence, and 
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to act out the event before the class. Each committee be. respon¬ 
sible for one of the following scenes: 

u. The drafting of the Declaration by the committee. 

b. The debate on the Declaration in Congress. 

c. The signing of the Declaration. 

After presenting the play to the class the committees may also 
give it before the school assembly. 

3. One pupil volunteer to secure a copy of Daniel Webster’s 
“ Supposed Speech of John Adams” and read the address to 
the class. All or part of the speech may he used in the drama¬ 
tization referred to above. 

4. Read the Declaration of Independence (pp. 5-iv) care¬ 
fully and talk over its contents. So far as you are able, men¬ 
tion facts that explain the various charges made against the 
King. 

5. Memorize the second paragraph of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. Be aide to tell what the paragraph means, and be 
prepared to recite it before the class without hesitation and 
without making any mistakes. 

6. Give a floor-talk on the career of one of the signers of the 
Declaration. For material see the references given below. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The Declaration,” The Book of the United Staten, 104- 
108. 

2. “ Battle of Lexington and Concord,” Source Book- of 
American History, 144—146. 

3. “ Drafting the Declaration of Independence,' 1 by John 
Adams, ibid., 147-149. 

4. “ Causes of the Declaration of Independence,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, D-27-30. 

5. “ Declaration of Independence,” The World Book Encyclo¬ 
pedia, 3: 1865-1868. 

6. “ The American Flag,” by Joseph Rodman Drake, in The 
March of a Nation, 115-116. 



CHAPTER X 

THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Washington Forces the British to Leave Boston. We 
left Washington with his little army besieging the British 
troops in Boston. He had taken command of a small 
body of raw and untrained men in July, 1775. They 
wore different colonial uniforms, or none at all, and so 
far were under independent commands of colonial 
leaders. 

The British looked upon the American troops as a 
“rag-tag and hob-tail army.” The troops had to be 
drilled and trained, and Washington gave months to the 
task. Then, in the spring of 1776, he occupied Dorches¬ 
ter Heights, from which his fire could reach the British in 
Boston. The result of his act was to force the British 
to abandon possession of the city. They boarded their 
sliips and sailed away to Halifax where the Americans 
felt all the British ought to go. American forces were 
now in control of Massachusetts. 

The Attack on Quebec. The relief of Boston was a 
great success, but a different result came about when the 
Americans made an offensive attack on Canada. In the 
fall of 1775 American forces numbering about 2500 men, 
led by Colonel Richard Montgomery, made an attack on 
Quebec. It was hoped that the Canadians were ready 
to throw off British rule. The Americans endured much 
suffering in the winter march through the snowfields of 
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Maine. They received no help from the Canadians, how¬ 
ever, and the expedition proved a failure, Montgomery 
losing his life in an attack on Quebec. Benedict Arnold, 
next in command, conducted an orderly retreat, which 
added to his military reputation. 

The British Seek Control of the Hudson. The first 
object of the British in the war was to seize New York 
and Philadelphia and to gain control of the Hudson 
River. They would thus cut the colonies in two by sepa¬ 
rating New England from the rest of the country. They 
could then conquer each section separately and with little 
difficulty. 

Washington brought his army from Boston to defend 
New York, hut he was defeated by General Howe in the 
battle of Long Island (August 27,1776). Howe’s forces, 
about 30,000 men, greatly outnumbered Washington’s, 
and the American army was barely saved from capture 
by Washington’s strategy of leaving his camp fires burn¬ 
ing while he ferried his troops across the East River to 
New York during the night. 

Washington’s Memorable Retreat to Trenton. Wash¬ 
ington left Manhattan Island and took a strong position 
at White Plains, up the Hudson, where there was some 
skirmishing. He built Ports Lee and Washington on 
opposite sides of the Hudson, a little way up the river, 
but Howe’s forces soon compelled the surrender of the 
forts and Washington lost nearly 3000 prisoners of war 
and a large quantity of supplies. These might have been 
saved to the army but for the interference of Congress, 
and the loss seemed to be a crushing blow to the Ameri¬ 
can arms. Worse still, Washington was hindered and 
distressed by the disobedience of General Charles Lee, 
who refused to bring his 7000 men to join the main body 
of the army. Lee was jealous of Washington and wanted 
to be commander-in-chief. 
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Nothing was left for Washington but to retreat 
through New Jersey to tlie west side of the Delaware. 
The British followed, hoping to capture the whole Ameri¬ 
can army. They might have done so if they had pushed 
the pursuit with vigor. At the same time, had they 
struck quickly, they might have captured Philadelphia. 
But Howe sought ease and comfort in winter quarters. 
This suggests one cause of American success in the 
Revolution — the lack of ability of the British command¬ 
ers and the greater ability of Washington and the larger 
sacrifices his soldiers were willing to undergo. 

But it was a dark hour for America. Washington’s 
army was defeated and in retreat. His men were ragged, 
poorly armed, and without food. The people were dis¬ 
heartened. The British and the Hessians were plunder¬ 
ing in New Jersey, and many people were deserting the 
American cause, ready to take advantage of General 
Howe’s offer of pardon by seeking British protection. 
Philadelphia was in danger and Congress, giving all 
authority to Washington, fled from that city to Baltimore. 

In these dark days of defeat Thomas Paine’s first num¬ 
ber of The Crisis appeared. “ Tliese are the times that 
try men’s souls,” he wrote. “The summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the, 
service of his country; but he that stands it Now f 
deserves the love and thanks of man and woman.” In 
stirring words Paine appealed to the people to light on 
against the British. He helped to give them heart for 
greater efforts. In the cause of American liberty his pen 
was almost as powerful as Washington’s sword. 

Robert Morris and the Finances. Help also came to 
the American cause from another source. One great 
need of the country was money with which to carry on 
the war. When Congress fled from Philadelphia to Bal¬ 
timore, the little credit it had fled too. The paper money 
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Congress liacl issued, known as “ continental money,” 
was openly refused or taken at only hall' its fare value. 
Later this money came to be worth nothing at all, and 
gave rise to the expression “not worth a continental.” 
In its fear of capture Philadelphia “ seemed to be on 
wheels,” as the citizens were hauling their beds, fur¬ 
niture, and baggage through the streets in an effort to 
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save their property. The time of service of many of the 
soldiers was about to expire and they could not be asked 
to stay with the army or re-enlist without pay. 

In this time of distress, Robert Morris, the financier 
of the Revolution, worked with great energy, going from 
house to house on New Year’s Day, 1777, to borrow 
money to uphold the patriot cause. He sent Washington 
$30,000 for the army, and Washington pledged his pri¬ 
vate fortune to pay the soldiers if Congress should fail. 
Other officers followed his example. • 

The Victories of Trenton and Princeton. During these 
days of discouragement Washington did not lose heart, 
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He detei mined on a bold stioke. On December 25, 1776, 
while the Hessians at Tienton were feasting and dunk¬ 
ing, he eiossed the Delaware amid snow and ice, snr- 
piised the enemy, capitaed a thousand Hessians and their 
aims, with the loss of only two olhceis and two pnvate 
soldieis Washington quick !a letioated beioie Com- 
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wallis could come up, but a week later recrossed the river 
and won another complete victory in the battle of Prince¬ 
ton (January 3,1777). Cornwallis had been completely 
outgeneraled. These victories gave new hope to the 
Americans. 

Brandywine, Germantown, and Valley Forge. In An 
gust, 1777, Howe brought his army by fleet, 18,000 strong, 
to the head of Chesapeake Bay, to capture Philadelphia. 
He defeated Washington on Brandywine Creek (Septem¬ 
ber 11, 1777), and again at Germantown (October 4, 
1777), where in the fog and confusion one division of 
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Washington’s men fired upon another. Washington had 
done his best to keep the British out of Philadelphia, but 
his efforts were in vain and Howe led his army into the 
city. 

Washington then went into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, where the sufferings of his soldiers made that 
terrible winter historic. The commissary department’s 



(Fiovi a Copley Print Copyright by Cwtis cfc Cameron, Publishers, Poston j 

Steuben Dsilung Soldiers at Valley Forge 

Washington’s headquarters may be seen in the right background. This is 
a copy of Mr, Abbey’s mural decoration in the Pennsylvania Capitol. 


failure to have the army supplies at the right place 
caused 3000 of Washington’s soldiers to be “ unfit for 
duty, barefoot and naked. ” The lino of march to winter 
quarters had been marked by blood upon the snow from 
frost-bitten feet. Without blankets, the men sat up at 
night by their camp fires to keep warm. Cold and hunger 
increased the sick list, while the hospitals were mere log 
huts, or wigwams, where the sick had hardly enough 
straw to keep their bodies off the frozen ground. Braver 
and truer men never stood by a commander than those 
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who suffered with Washington lor the American cause at 
Valley Forge. 

Yet amid their gloom the American army drilled stead¬ 
ily, getting ready for more effective fighting. They wore 
greatly helped in this by Baron Steuben, a German sol¬ 
dier, who had offered his services to the American cause. 
Steuben was a tine drill master, and stiffened the back¬ 
bone of the American 
army. Ho was a val¬ 
uable aid to Wash¬ 
ington. 

Rurgoyne’s Invasion 
and Defeat. In 1777 
the British had planned, 
a new campaign in 
order to obtain control 
of the Hudson. An 
army under General 
Burgoyne (bur goin') 
was to come down 
from Canada, and Gen¬ 
eral Howe, with his 
army, was to go up from New York and join him 
at Albany. Another army under St. Lcgcr was to go 
by Lake Ontario to Oswego, take Fort Stanwix and come 
down the Mohawk. As we have seen, however, Ilowe 
took his forces to capture Philadelphia. Ilis action left 
the American forces in the North free to go against 
Burgoyne. 

Burgoyne, with about 8000 men, captured Ticonderoga 
without resistance (July 5, 1777). But the farther he 
got into the enemy’s country the worse off he became. 
Schuyler (skl'ler), the American commander, with only 
4000 men, put all lands of difficulties in his way, destroy¬ 
ing bridges, felling trees, and burning whatever the 



Campaigns Around Philadelphia and 
Vicinity 
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British might he able to use for supplies. Burgoyne 
could hardly make a mile a day. lie sent 800 men under 
Colonel Baum to capture some supplies at Bennington, 
Vermont. They were met by an equal force under 
General Warner and Colonel John Stark, and were cut 
to pieces (August 16, 1777), 

Baiun losing his whole force. 

During this light Stark is 
reported to have said, ‘ ‘ Boys, 
we must beat them today or 
tonight Molly Stark is a 
widow.” Stark was a vet¬ 
eran of the Seven Years’ War 
and had fought at Bunker 
Hill and Trenton. 

Burgoyne Surrenders at 
Saratoga Burgoyne was 
now doomed. He had no 
hope of help from any source 
and his line of retreat to Can¬ 
ada was soon shut off. He 
attempted to cut his way out 
and save his army, but he was 
beaten at Bemis Heights by 
the skill and valor of the troops under Arnold and 
Morgan (September, 1777). lie was defeated again at 
Saratoga in one of the “ decisive battles of the world ” 
(October 17, 1777). He was compelled to lay down his 
arms and surrender his entire army of 6000 men to 
General Horatio Gates, who had succeeded Schuyler. 

This was the most important military event of the war. 
It was the turning-point in the struggle, for its imme¬ 
diate result was the alliance between Prance and 
America, and French aid was most important in bringing 
the war to a successful conclusion. 



Thaddbus Kosciusko 


lvo.-ciusko (kos'I us'ku) was a 
Polish patriot, who saved under 
Washington in Ihe Revolution. 
For his valuable services to the 
American cause he received the 
thanks of Congress. Afterward 
ho became the leader and de¬ 
fender of Poland in her strupt'lc 
for independence. His unselfish 
patriotism secured for him the 
admiration of the whole world. 
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French Assistance. In 1776, Benjamin Franklin, Silas 
Beane, and Arthur Lee had been sent to France to ask 
aid. For a time the French held off to see if America 
would fight successfully for her independence, Bur- 
goyne’s surrender convinced them and they now came 
out openly on the American side. 

In February, 1778, therefore, France made a treaty of 
commerce and a treaty of alliance with America. In the 
treaty of alliance she recognized American independence, 
and as it was known that this would cause war between 
France and Great Britain, France agreed not to make 
peace until American independence was secured. In 
1777, Lafayette had come Lo aid Washington, and the 
French now began to prepare a fleet and an army to fight 
Great Britain in America. The French king also loaned 
money liberally to the Americans. 

After the French alliance with America, the British 
army evacuated Philadelphia. Their aim was to con¬ 
centrate their forces at New York. They had to march 
across New Jersey, the State in which nearly two-thirds 
of the battles of the Revolutionary War were fought. 
On June 28, 1778, Washington attacked the British army 
at Monmouth. He might have won a decisive victory if 
General Charles Lee had not disobeyed and betrayed him 
on the field of battle. The outcome was a moral victory 
for the Americans as it had the effect of ending the fight¬ 
ing for a time in this region. Washington was now able 
to turn his attention to the greatly needed task of raising 
troops and supplies. 

The Navy and the War. There was fighting on the sea 
as well as on the land. When the war began, America 
had no navy, but in December, 1775, Congress ordered 
thirteen ships of war to he built, and bought some mer¬ 
chant ships to be used as cruisers. Esek Hopkins became 
the commander-in-chief of the first American squadron. 
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As Hopkins stepped on tlie deck of Ins flagship, the 
Alfred, Lieutenant John Paul Jones raised the hist flag 
ever hoisted on an American man-of-war. It was a 
yellow silk banner bearing a picture of a pine tree and a 
rattlesnake, with the motto “ Don’t tread on me.” Hop¬ 
kins’ first squadron of eight 
vessels went to the Bahama 
Islands and captured several 
English forts and a stock of 
supplies. 

Captain John Barry. Cap¬ 
tain John Barry, an Irisli- 
American, was also one of our 
early naval heroes. In com¬ 
mand of the Lexington, in 
1776, he captured the Ediva) cl, 
the first ship ever taken by a 
commissioned officer of the 
United States Navy. In 1777 
be captured a British war¬ 
ship in the Delaware. Later, 
when in command of the 
Raleigh, lie made a daring 
escape from a British war¬ 
ship by running Ins vessel 
aground. In 1781, while com¬ 
ing from Prance in command of the Alliance , Barry was 
attacked by two British vessels, and at first was caught 
in a position where lie could not use Ms batteries. 
Barry’s flag was shot away and he was desperately 
wounded in the shoulder, but be bravely continued the 
fight and finally compelled both British ships to sur¬ 
render. The last sea action of the war was fought by 
Captain Barry in the Alliance. His services were of 
great value in helping the United States win independence. 



Captiin' John B«by 


John Bairv was bom in Iirhnd 
m 1745 Ho crime to Amend m 
1760, settling in Philadelphia He 
was a daimg naval commander 
duimg the Revolutiomiy Wu 
He became the fii't semoi officer 
with the rank of Commodoie 
aftei the reorganization of the 
navy m 1794. Ho died m 1803 
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John Paul Jones and the Bon Homme Richard. When 
France joined America in the war, the naval situation 
improved. In addition to the aid of her navy France 
put John Paul Jones in command of the Bon J1 online 
Rich tin / (bon 6m vesliar'). Jones gave this name to the 

vessel in honor of 



John Paul Jones Boarding ihe Seiapis 


This sea fight was “ one of the irio^t obstinate 
and muideicms snuggles lccoided in naval his- 
toiy " The name ol Captain John Paul Jones 
was upon cveiy tongue The King of Fiance 
made him Knight of the Older of Meut and 
the Empiess of Russia also confeued honois 
upon him. 


D r. Franklin ’ s 
Poor Richaid'a 
Almanac, in which 
he had found the 
impressive maxim, 
“If yon would 
have your busi¬ 
ness done, go; if 
not, send.” Jones 
“ bearded the Brit¬ 
ish lion in his den ” 
by sailing to the 
very coast of Eng¬ 
land where ho 
scoured British 
waters for mer¬ 
chant vessels. 

Off the east coast 
of England he de¬ 
feated the Serapis 
(ser'apis) in one 
of the bloodiest sea 
duels in history 
(1779). Jones ran 
his vessel along¬ 


side the Serapis and engaged in a death struggle, hand 


to hand. The Richard was on lire, her decks were 


covered with blood, a shot pierced her hull under the 


water line, and water poured into the hold. When the 



THE YTAi; FOfi INDEPCMIENi C Isg 

Bntisli commander bailed to know if the Ammiean -hip 
liad loweied its enlois, Captain done- leplied, 1 June 
not jet begun to fight.” Aftci two houm of de-pei Me 
lighting 'some ot Jones’s men threw hand-gieimdes mlo 
the Butisli vessel. This caused a powder ovplosjon and 
the sailois were thrown into confusion. The Bntidi 
commander hauled down his flag with his own hand, but 



JFigh'j BcruDCN ihc Bon Homme Ituhard \nd ihc Bnap is 


not until the Richard was so disabled that Jones had to 
transfer his men to the British vessel, and his own ship 
sank into the sea. 

Arnold’s Treason. When the British left Philadelphia, 
Washington placed Benedict Arnold in command of that 
city, as Arnold had shown himself a brave officer in the 
war. While in command in Philadelphia, he was charged 
with dishonesty in several army contracts. His conduct 
led to a public reprimand from Congress Peeling him¬ 
self abused he planned the infamous course of selling 
himself and Ms country to the enemy. He asked Wash¬ 
ington, who still had confidence in him, for the com¬ 
mand of West Point, a fortress necessary to the control 
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of the Hudson. Arnold was given the post, which he 
accepted with the intention of surrendering it to the 
British. 

General Clinton appointed Major John Andre (an'dra) 
to arrange the business with Arnold, who was to have 
$30,000 lor his treachery. Andre came disguised within 
the American lines, and Arnold gave him a pass to return 

and papers describing the fort 
and its defenses. Andre put 
these papers in his boots. On 
his way hack to the British lines, 
however, he was captured by 
three Americans who refused to 
Jet him go, although Andre of- 
ered them money and his watch 
if they would do so. They dis¬ 
regarded his pass, searched him, 
and found the hidden papers. 
Andre was taken to the American 
lines, but the news was sent to 
Arnold and this gave the traitor 
a chance to escape. 

Arnold went to the British, 
received pay for his treachery, 
and served for a while in the 
British army After the war he 
lived in England and died in pov¬ 
erty, despised and scorned by all 
men. The Americans offered to exchange Andre for 
Arnold (whom they wished to hang), hut the British 
refused and Andre was hanged as a spy. 

The Death of Nathan Hale. Another incident of the 
war stirred the people deeply. Just after Washington’s 
retreat from Long Island he found himself in need of 
information from within the British lines. In response 



Nvthw H\le Stvtve 


Nathan Hale was bom m 
1755 and was executed on 
Sept 22, 1776 This statue 
stands m City Hall Park, 
New Yoik City, 
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to a call Captain Nathan Hale, a young Connecticut 
school teacher, volunteered to obtain the desired infor¬ 
mation and received his instructions from Washington 
himself. 

Hale entered the British Camp on Long Island, dressed 
some say as a farmer and others as a school teacher, 
and proceeded to take notes and to make plans and 
drawings. He was recognized, handed over to the 
authorities, and brought to General llowe’s headquar¬ 
ters. He frankly admitted his errand and the next 
morning was executed as a spy. The circumstances of 
his death soon became known, and bis dying words, “ I 
only regret that I have but one life to give for my coun¬ 
try, ’ ’ were echoed throughout the land. 

The Struggle for the West. When England obtained 
the territory west of the Alleghenies, a proclamation 
was issued to prevent settlements there. The hardy 
frontiersmen paid no attention to the proclamation, if 
they ever heard of it. They pushed over the mountains 
to find new homes in the wilderness. In 1769 and 1770 
Tennessee was settled by William Beane, John Sevier, 
James Robertson, and other pioneers. In 1775 Daniel 
Boone, one of the best known Indian fighters and frontier 
heroes in our history, led a party of settlers into Ken¬ 
tucky and founded Boonesboro and Lexington. These 
pioneers suffered the dangers of privation and massacre; 
they cleared the forest, made settlements that grew into 
cities, and became the builders of new States. 

The Northwest and George Rogers Clark. Prom the 
old French forts north of the Ohio — Kaskaskia, Vin¬ 
cennes, and Detroit — the British encouraged the Indians 
to attack the frontier. George Rogers Clark, of Vir¬ 
ginia, was commissioned by Patrick Henry, Governor of 
that State, to attack these forts and take possession of 
the country. Clark had been with Boone and was an 
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able Indian fighter. With fewer than 200 men he floated 
down the Ohio from Pittsburgh, marched 100 miles 
across the swampy prairies and took Kaskaskia, on the 
Mississippi in southwestern Illinois. 

Vincennes (vlnsenz') was also gained, but Colonel 
Hamilton, the British commander at Detroit, with a force 



The Expedition of Georoe Rogers Clark to tiib Northwest 

Clark’s expedition made the Mississippi River the western boundary of the 
United Stales at the close of the Revolution. 


of 500 men recaptured that place. "When the news 
reached Clark he marched promptly from Kaslcaslda in 
the dead of winter, tie led his force of a little over a 
hundred men to the attack through the flooded lands of 
the Wabash valley. For days at a time the men were 
without food, and were often knee-deep and sometimes 
chin-deep in icy water. By such heroic endurance Clark 
surprised the garrison at Vincennes and won the town 
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after a fight (1779). This expedition gave America 
military possession of the Northwest and aided her to 
obtain the Mississippi as her western boundary when the 
time came to make a treaty of peace. 

The War in the South: Yorktown. In the meantime 
important events wore taking place in the South. After 



George Rogers Clark Heading an Expedition into the Northwest 


a series of mingled victories and defeats the American 
forces under General Greene and others compelled the 
British forces in the South to retire to the three sea¬ 
port cities, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah. 

The end was now near at hand. Cornwallis went to 
Virginia, fortified Yorktown, and settled down to await 
reinforcements. He was soon entrapped. The French 
fleet under De Grasse sailed up the Chesapeake in Sep¬ 
tember. The French troops at Newport joined Wash¬ 
ington at New York, and the united armies marched 
rapidly southward to cut Cornwallis off by land, leaving 
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Clinton in the belief they intended to attack New York. 
The French fleet drove oil' the British ships, and Corn¬ 
wallis, finding himself surrounded by land and sea, sur¬ 
rendered his entire army of 7000 men, October 19, 1781. 

The Treaty of Peace. The surrender of Cornwallis 
virtually ended the war. When Lord North heard tin 1 

news he exclaimed, “ It 
is all over! It is all 
over! ” The King saw 
that he would have to 
make peace and recognize 
A me rican independence. 
Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, and John Jay 
were sent to Paris to 
make a treaty with the 
agents of the King. 

The American represent¬ 
atives were instructed to 
make no treaty without 
the consent of France; 
but they became convinced 
that France did not wish 
to secure for America a 
good boundary on the west and that they could obtain a 
better treaty by themseleves. “ Would you break your 
instructions? ” said Franklin to Jay. “ Yes, as I break 
this pipe,” said Jay, as he threw his pipe against the 
grate. A preliminary treaty was signed November 30, 
1782. 

The final treaty was made in 1783. Its terms were 
very favorable to America, for the British were eager 
to detach America from France and were ready to agree 
to generous terms. By the treaty (1) the independence 
of the United States was recognized; (2) the boundaries 



Map of the Siccm of Yorktown 


Showing how the British were 
hemmed m by the French and 
American fences. 
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of the new country were fixed at the Grieat Lakes and 
Canada on the north, the Mississippi on the we-t, and 
Florida on the south, at 31 0 north latitude; (3) the United 
States was to have fishing rights on the bank-, of Xow- 
foundland; (4) the Mississippi was to he open to both 
nations; (5) Congress was to recommend to the States 



Thd Surrender or Cornwallis, Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19, 17S1 


that their laws permit the collection of the debts due to 
British merchants in America and that the property 
taken from the Tories be restored; and (6) the western 
forts were to he surrendered to American control. 

The Army Disbands: Washington Retires to Mt, Ver¬ 
non. In the closing days of the war Washington gave 
renewed evidence of his great and noble spirit. After 
Cornwallis’s surrender Washington had led the army to 
Newburgh on the Hudson, to await the coming peace. 
The army had been neglected. The soldiers were unpaid 
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and wore about to be dismissed to their homes, many 
of them in want and destitution, with the memory of 
their victories and their scars as their only reward. 
While the army was feeling the injustice and ingratitude 
of this treatment, a paper was distributed, known as the 
u Newburgh Address,’’ urging the soldiers not to dis¬ 
band until they had forced payment for their claims. 

In this crisis Washington appealed to the officers to 
remember the liberty of their country and the honor of 
the service, and to have confidence in their Government. 
He promised to try to get fair pay for the soldiers. He 
himself had served without pay, receiving only his nec¬ 
essary expenses. In a meeting with the officers he 
remarked, as he put on his spectacles, “ My eyes have 
grown dim in the service of my country, but I have never 
doubted her justice.” His appeal touched the hearts 
of all. Congress voted the soldiers full pay for five 
years in government certificates, and with these and the 
gratitude of their country the Revolutionary soldiers 
went to their homes. Washington resigned his com¬ 
mand into the hands of Congress at Annapolis and went 
to his beautiful home at Mt. Vernon, where he said ho 
1 ‘ would rather live in quiet retirement than be the 
emperor of the world.” 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What were Americans fighting 1o secure before 1776? 
What were they fighting for after that date? Explain clearly 
and give proofs for your answers. 

2. Explain the British plans for the war. What did they 
need to do in order to gain the victory? Whal seems to have 
been the main plan of the Americans ? What did they need to 
do in order to win the struggle ? Explain. 
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3. Describe Burgoyne’s campaign. What was its purpose? 
Had Burgovne carried out his plan, what effect would his suc¬ 
cess probably have had on the onleome of the war? Why 
did he fail? Tell why the battle of .Saratoga is considered the 
“ most important military event of the war.” 

4. Why did the French enter into an alliance with the Amer¬ 
icans ? What help did Franco give during the war ? 

5. Tell the story of American naval victories. Did Great 
Britain lose command of the sea al any time? What diffcience 
did it make who had control of the Atlanlie? Explain. 

6. What did Clark accomplish in the West? Tell the chief 
result of his campaign. 

7. Explain the circumstances that forced Cornwallis to sur¬ 
render at Yorktown. 

8. State the provisions of the treaty of peace. How were the 
Americans able to secure sueli favorable terms ? Which of the 
provisions impresses you as likely to cause difficulty in the suc¬ 
ceeding years ? Why ? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Follow one of the military leaders through the war, indicat¬ 
ing the course of his activities by a red line drawn on an outline 
map. Select one of these men: Washington. Lafayette. Greene, 
Clark, or Cornwallis. Secure information in the Readings given 
on page 198, or, better, read about the military career of the 
man you choose in a biography you may find in your school or 
public library. 

2. List in parallel columns the main services of each of the 
following during the Revolutionary War: George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, and Patrick 
Henry. Copy the form below aud till in the columns: 


Washington 

Franklin 

Jefferson | Adams 

Henry 



| 

i 

i 

i 

' 






urn T'xiTcn states 


if*' 

3. TIf.li a II -1 of flu- uuvicm ofdecis who fousht on the Amer- 
i-'. i. me. fr.dw,' t.- the rationality of each man and give the 

-o far as iro^ilile. that caused linn to enlist. 

4, Aft out before the class a scene from the life of your favorite 
He’ uliitioiwy diameter. bpeak no von.Is. and do not name the 
jut son you represent. Oilier members of the class write down 
die nanu of each charaeUr and the episode shown. At the end 
j if t.n dramatizations each pupil name the individuals repre- 
yn’ii! and the seems pictured. Check the lists and see how 
many diameters, ami episodes you named correctly. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. "'Revolution,'' The Bool of the United States, 109-127. 

2. " Robert Morris. Financier of tiie Revolution,” Makers of 
One Il'Orirn, 87-00, 

3. ” George Rogers Clark. Winner of the West,” ibid,, 80-97. 

4. ” Report of the Battle of Princeton,” by George Wash¬ 
ington, in Sourt ( Bool; of American History, 149-151. 

5. “ Hard Fighting at Saratoga.” ibid., 154-157. 

6. "A Ballad on Cornwallis,” ibid., 159-160. 

7. ” Betsy Ross,” Women in American History, 30-39. 

S. “ Molly Pitcher, ” ibid., 47-54. 

9. “ The War That Won America’s Freedom,” Compton’s 
PL*nnd Encyclopedia, R-86-92. 

10. “ Nathan Hale,” America First, 161-165. 

11. ” The Bravery of Elizabeth Zaire, ” ibid., 165-1G9. 

12. ” Capturing the Hessians,” ibid., 169-172. 

13. ” How Lafayette Came to America,” ibid., 172—177. 

14. " Captain Molly Pitcher,” ibid., 181-184. 

15. ” .Marion, the Swamp Fox,” ibid., 184-188. 

16. " The Execution of Major Andre,” ibid., 206. 

17. “ now the Northwest Was Won,” ibid., 216-221. 

IS. ‘‘ How the Gardener’s Son Fought the Seraph/’ by Win. 
stem Churchill, in The March of a Nation, 82-94. 

19. “ “The Winning of the Old Northwest,” ibid,, 94-107. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 
A. A TRUE-FALSE TEST 

Write on your papers the numbers 1 to 20 to correspond with 
the numbers of the statements given below. Write “ true ” 
after the numbers of statements which are true; write “ false ” 
after the numbers of statements which are not true 

1. George III was King of England at the time of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution. 

2. The colonists wanted to be taxed only by their own colo¬ 
nial legislatures. 

3. Great Britain tried to force the colonies to carry on trade 
with other nations. 

4. Parliament taxed the colonists in order to secure money to 
help pay governmental expenses in England. 

5. The British army was stationed on American soil to protect 
the colonists from the Spanish. 

6. The Continental Congress was organized to declare war on 
Great Britain. 

7. The first fighting of the Revolutionary War was at Lex¬ 
ington on April 19, 1775. 

8. When the Revolutionary War began, the colonists were 
fighting for their rights as Englishmen. 

9. George Washington was elected commander-in-chief of the 
American army by vote of the people. 

10. The Declaration of Independence declared that people 
had the right to set up governments over themselves. 

11. Before 1776 most Americans did not want to he independ¬ 
ent of Great Britain. 

12. The Americans were all opposed to the rule of the King 
of England. 

13. Virginia led the movement for independence. 

14. The Declaration of Independence was signed after the 
treaty of peace was made with Great Britain. 

15. Prance refused to aid the Americans in the Revolutionary 
War. 
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31 , 7 *h k r ni tin* X'Ufli k -ultwl m a long series of victories 
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17 'iiit 1 ’tjjtt El SI ate 1 guinid tin Aoithwest because of Ihc 
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Yniktuwn in 17S1. 

2n The final fn a*y of pi ace with England was signed in 1783. 


B. HISTORICAL TERMS 


Tii" trims uhni bekm appear in the story. The Winning of 
]’i<h ntndenee " Copy the sentences which follow, filling each 
hhml: with the comet word or wouls from the list given below. 


Ptaliiiine ill 

Stump Act 

Continental Congress 

minute-men 

Whigs 

Tories 

Hessians 


Declaration of Independence 

defensive 

offensive 

alliance 

spy 

treaty of peace 
campaign 


1. .Representatives trom all the colonies made up the_ 

2. The law-making body in England is called___ 

3. Tlic-_- was an act of the British Parliament 

which placed a tax upon the colonists. 

4. A---is a series of military operations. 

5. One who enteis an enemy’s lines to get information is a 


6 The people in America who stood out against the Parlia¬ 
ment and the King were called . .. 

7. The German soldiers which Great Britain hired to fight in 

the American Devolution were called_ 

s. A formal agreement for friendly relations between two 
nations that have been at war with one another is called a 

0. The army making an attack is on the .... 
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10. The Americans who slood ready to field on a moment’s 

notice during the lievolutionary War were called ______ 

11. The people in the colonies during the ihnoliitbm who 
stood by the King and Parliament were called __________ 

12. An army defending its position against an at tucking 

enemy is oil Ike . 

13. ____ was a document which declared the 

colonies to be free and independent. 

14. An agreement by which two countries promise to stand 

together is called an______ 


C. IMPORTANT PERSONS 

The persons whose names are given below were individuals 
who were famous during the American Revolution. Copy the 
statements which follow, filling each blank with the proper name. 


James Otis 
Patrick Henry 
Samuel Adams 
Thomas Jefferson 
General Burgoyne 
John Paul Jones 
Nathan Hale 
George Rogers Clark 


Paul Revere 
George Washington 
Thomas Paine 
Robert Morris 
Benedict Arnold 
George III 
Lord Cornwallis 


1. _made a famous speech against the Writs 

of Assistance. 

2. _was commander-in-chief of the Continen¬ 

tal Army. 

3. _____was King of England. 

4. __________ was a traitor to his country. 

5. _ wrote pamphlets which stirred the colo¬ 

nists to fight for their independence. 

6. ____raised money to support the Continental 

Army. 

7. ___ made a famous ride to arouse the minute- 

men to prepare for a British attack. 
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_ was a hero of the American navy during 


the Ih ’.olrUiun 

'J _ ____was a member of the Massachusetts As- 

-< mbl, 1 min mote tii“ cneulur letter setting forth the American 

principle ft sHif-ijxatinn. 

10_____ was an American soldier executed by the 

British lls .1 spe. 

11. ___ _ _conquered the Northwest 

12. _ _____ was the British general who surrendered 

at (SaieltOg.l. 

IP). __ , __was the British general who surrendered 

at Ymlrtoun. 

14 _was an orator who ai’oused the Virginia 

assembly uaamst the Stamp Act. 

Id.-wrote the Declaration of Independence. 

D. IMPORTANT DATES 

Topy the ewnts listed below, placing the correct date before 
each event. 

1. -The Stamp Aet was passed. 

2. -- The Battles of Lexington and Concord were 

fought. 

3. -, The Declaration of Independence was signed. 

4. .— -- Tiie British surrendered at Saratoga. 

5. --, The Treaty of Peace ending the Revolutionary 

War was signed. 
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ESTABLISHING A NEW GOVERNMENT 

The success of the Americans in the Revolution 
proved that the States could unite when war forced 
them to do so. But could they maintain an effective 
union in time of peace? For many years the matter 
seemed doubtful. 

The States cherished their dearly bought independ¬ 
ence and were reluctant to give real power to a central 
government. They did not want to allow the United 
States even to raise an army or to collect taxes. The 
union which existed among them was hardly worthy 
of the name; Washington spoke of it as “a rope 
of sand,” Quarreling was common, and there was 
great danger that the States would fall apart entirely. 

At last a convention was called to see what could be 
done, but the prospect seemed dark. The delegates 
from the different States could not agree and some of 
them went home in disgust. The condition of the 
country was so bad, however, that the convention 
dared not give up. 

At last a Constitution was drafted which the con¬ 
vention accepted even though no delegate was entirely 
satisfied with it. The Constitution provided for a 
strong United States Government. After prolonged 
discussion the States accepted the document, and it 
became the supreme law of the land. 

To put the new government into operation, officials 
had to oe elected and courts established. Plans also 
had to be made for paying the debts of the country and 
for enforcing the laws made by Congress. 

An even more difficult problem was presented by the 
situation in Europe. France and England, at war once 
more, disregarded American rights to the freedom of 
the seas. To protect these rights, the new nation 
entered upon another conflict. Although the war did 
not settle the questions in dispute, it helped to 
strengthen the new National Government, It also 
made the American people begin to think of them¬ 
selves as one nation . 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE BEGINNINGS OF UNION 

The Struggle for a Government. The Revolutionary 
War was over. The people of the colonies, having united 
for the struggle, had defended their rights and won their 
independence. Could they govern themselves? Now 
that the clanger from England was removed, would the 
States continue to stand together? Or would they 
become so jealous and distrustful of one another as to be 
unable to live together in peace ? Could the new nation 
preserve order, protect property, provide for commerce, 
and continue to defend itself from foreign foes ? 

Such were the questions that the American people had 
to face at the end of the Revolutionary War. The next 
great task was to form a government strong enough to 
maintain order, prevent disunion, provide for the com¬ 
mon defense, and secure for themselves and their chil¬ 
dren the blessings of the liberty which they had won, 

Union in Colonial Times. It is usually said that the 
English colonies in America became united during the 
American Revolution. This is true in one sense, but it is 
also true that from the first they were part of the British 
empire and were therefore united in it. In addition, 
they were drawn together in the New World by common 
experiences, problems, dangers, and ideals, and from 
time to time acted together when faced by common perils. 
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F- i « Inna tinii atlei tin founding of the colonies, 
1 licit 1 not hound togtthu. m an Ameutun 

niu< n < 1 am -.nit In 17(V> thei e w a 1 - no gieater political 
unn u 1 m hi" u Ma—achusett- and Mai \ land than theie 
wa- ia tu i m Vow \oik and (juebif The governments 
ot du idimii-. ii ere not united, and there weie no rail- 
v,a; -ti amhoats or telegaaph lines to connect them. 

Few newspapers 
were published as 
vet, and the mail 
system was slow 
and unsatisfactory. 
The country con¬ 
tained few good 
wagon roads and 
almost no bridges, 
aside from trees 
which the pioneeis 
had felled across 
the small streams. 
Settlers living in 
distant colonies 
could not come to¬ 
gether and talk ovei mattois of common interest. While 
thi'. -tale of thing- continued theie could he little union 
among the colonies. 

As time passed, however, great changes took place. 
Population grew, means of communication improved, and 
the (olomsts began to feel drawn together. They 
daiimd the rights and pnvilegos of Englishmen and m 
thi- idea lt-elf a bond of union existed. 

Plans of Union in the Colonial Days, As the colonies 
grew, the di-tances between them became less. Roads 
anal meatt« of communication developed and the settlers 
undei-food each other better. They also saw that they 
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had many interests in common. The King was taking 
away their charters and threatening their liberties, while 
the French on the north and west were looking at them 
with hostile eyes. The Indians also were sullen and 
sometimes warlike. In such circumstances they began to 
think of uniting- for their common defense. Virginia 
became the natural leader of the South and Massachu¬ 
setts of the North, while Pennsylvania and New York 
were prominent among the middle colonies. 

Plans of union were suggested from time to time. The* 
New England Confederation of 1643 (page 87) was the 
first of these plans and served as a model for many 
which followed. This union was to protect the colonies 
from the Indians and also from the Dutch. When New 
Netherland became New York (1664), the Dutch ceased 
to he a danger and one cause for union disappeared. 
In the following- years disagreements arose among the 
members, and the Confederacy finally came to an end 
(1684). 

Difficulties of course stood in the way of colonial union. 
Each colony was jealous of its rights and privileges and 
did not want to allow a central or outside government to 
exercise authority over its citizens. Each colony wished 
to govern itself and to manage its own affairs in its 
own way. Moreover, each colony was proud of its past, 
and was opposed to entering any arrangement that 
might end its existence as a separate community. 

Franklin’s Plan, 1754. When war with the French 
seemed likely in 1754, however, the more thoughtful 
Americans saw that some kind of union was necessary. 
The King also wished the colonies to unite, as he saw 
that a war with the French and the Indians was near 
at hand. Accordingly, in 1754, Benjamin Franklin, who 
was perhaps the leading man in America at the time, 
drew np a plan of union. 
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The plan was very simple and left most of the power 
in the hands of the various colonics. It prmidul for 
a central or general government which \uc to have 
charge of all matters of common intoiest such a*- war-, 
dealings with the Indians, and the control of public lands 
lying outside any colony. Each colony was let! free to 
manage its private and local affairs as it had been doing 
and as the States of the American Union now do. The 
plan was excellent and should have been adopted, hut it 
was rejected. 

The plan was submitted to a convention of delegates 
from seven of the colonies 
held at Albany in 1754, 
was approved by them, 
and was then sent to the 
various colonies for adop- 
great 



tion. Although a 
war was about to 


begin 


JOIN or DIE 

Franklin's Snike 


and every one saw the 

need of a union of some kind, the plan was rejected both 
by the colonies and by the King. The colonists thought 
that the arrangement gave too much power to the King, 
and the King thought that it gave too much power to the 
colonists. It thus proved impossible to please the King 
and the people at the same time. 

Steps toward Union during the Struggle with England. 
When the difficulties with the mother country arose, the 
colonists were drawn together as never before. As we 
have already seen, the passage of the Stamp Act caused 
nine of the colonies to send delegates to a Congress in 
New York in 1765 to determine the course to follow. 


Eight years later, at the suggestion of Virginia, Com¬ 
mittees of Correspondence, were formed to enable the 
colonies to co-operate against the British policy. (See 
page 159.) In 1774 the Five Intolerable Acts caused 
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twche <ii tin 1 colonm-, to send representatives to the First 
Contiiwntal f'ongiv;-- and the following year all were 
iepjOM*ntod in the Second ('ontinmital Congress. (See 
pan** lob.) 

With ttii-* coming of the war and the adoption of the 
Decimation of Independence, some kind of union was 
recor-ary if the Americans were to win the conflict, 
Accordingly, by general consent, authority was given to 
the Continental Congress, which led the colonies through 
the "Revolution and stood for their united efforts. 

The Continental Congress, however, if 1 not to he 
thought of as a lawful governing body. It was, instead, 
a “ revolutionary government. ’' That is, there was no 
law for calling it together, and no written document tell¬ 
ing what it could do or what powers it could exercise. It 
dmoused affairs and decided what ought to lie done, but 
it had no power to carry out its decisions. It was the 
best means the colonies had of acting together in mat¬ 
ters relating to foreign affairs and the war, and the peo¬ 
ple were wise and patriotic enough to follow its leader¬ 
ship. They knew it could tell better wliat ought to be 
done than could the legislature of any single colony. 
Only in this way could the colonies present a united front 
to the enemy. 

The Causes of the Union. The colonists had a com¬ 
mon foe, common dangers, and common interests. These 
reasons led them to unite and to accept most of the 
things the Continental Congress did. They felt that they 
must stand together or they would be defeated. They 
believed that if they were defeated some of the colonists 
might be hanged as rebels. It was therefore to their 
interest to act together. 

There were other influences also which made it natural 
for them to unite. The colonists were mainly English¬ 
men. They were of the same race, and spoke the same 
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language. They were mostly of the same religion, and 
their governments were much alike; they claimed the 
same rights, and they had, for the most part, the same 
political ideas and institutions. When they came to face 
the same dangers, it was but natural, therefore, that their 
leading representatives should meet and act together in 
Congress, and that the people in the colonies should he 
guided by the advice of these leaders. 

The People Were Governed by the States. Although 
the Continental Congress could not make laws, nor col¬ 
lect taxes, nor control the people, we must not think that 
the people were without government during the Revolu¬ 
tionary War. They believed in law and order and good 
government. They elected legislatures; they made laws 
and obeyed them; they had taxes to pay; they had 
officers and civil courts to guard property and protect 
civil rights. 

But all these activities were carried on within the 
States, as they had been within the colonies before inde¬ 
pendence. The people did not think of looking to the 
Continental Congress for government; they looked to 
their own States. Upon the outbreak of war with Great 
Britain the Congress advised the people to form new 
State governments and they proceeded to do this. Be¬ 
tween 1776 and 1781 all the States (having ceased to he 
colonies) adopted new constitutions, except Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, which slightly changed the charters they 
had had as colonies and then continued to use them as 
constitutions, Connecticut till 1818, and Rhode Island till 
1842. 

Fundamental Provisions of the State Constitutions. 
Each of the State constitutions formed during the Revo¬ 
lutionary War provided for the following: 

1. A representative government in three department’s 
—legislative, executive, and judicial. 
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2 A “ Bill of "Riiilitr-. iDiarantooing r-ivil liberty — 
1 List i-. jj(( <-p<(*(']). nre-", lived om oi religion, the 
ugh* oi nubile m< i tiim. tail trial In py protection of 
]j| t - m <1 plop'in. Ileodoui Lrom arrest without just 
eause, and 1 1 oi'i|<>j• i from mu 1 puui-limenD-. 

A b-gi-luturo of two h'>use-, except in Pennsylvania 
mid Oeoigia. where there was only one house. The prin- 
eipal powers of tin- States were placed in the legislature, 
find, UMtalh, the governor and other officers, as well as 
the judge-, Mere elected by it. Officers elected by the 
pi uple gi nerulh had short terms. 

4. Ail the State constitutions contained methods uf 
amendment. If wa« recognized that the supreme power 
of making or amending a constitution was in the people 
of the State. The supreme power had passed from the 
King and Parliament to the people. 

Thus the States had set up complete State govern¬ 
ments. each for itself and independent of one another, 
nearly four years before they agreed upon definite terms 
of national union, and about ten years before tlie Consti¬ 
tution of tile Knifed States was formed. We should 
remember, however, that some kind of national union was 
recognized as existing under tie- Continental Congresses 
and even in early colonial times. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. The colonies were parts of the British Empire and were 
therefore united in it. Explain the preceding sentence. 

2. The colonies were not hound together in an American 
union. What does this sentence mean? Give illustrations. 

3. Were the colonies closer together in 1750 than in 1650? 
Point out facts to support your answer. 
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4. Did the removal of the French from North America t<nd 
to unite the colonies or to cause them to drift farther apart? 
Explain. 

5. Describe Franklin’s plan of union of 17,14. Why was it 
rejected ? 

6. What steps toward union were taken between 17(15 and 
1775? Which was the mosL important? Why? Why was 
progress toward union rapid during these years ? 

7. How did the adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
make a union of the colonies necessary ? 

8. Where did the Continental Congress get the power to do 
the various things it did? What do yoit consider its most 
important act ? Give reasons. 

THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a list of the forces that tended to draw the colonists 
together and a list of the influences that tended to keep them 
apart. Put your answer in parallel columns, thus: 


Forces for Union 

Forces for Separation 


1 


2. Make as complete a list as you can of the activities of the 
Second Continental Congress. Mention three things our Na¬ 
tional Government does today that the Continental Congress did 
not do. 

3. Give a floor-talk, explaining in detail one of the early plans 
of union described in one of the Readings listed on page 214, 
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READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ New England Confederation,” The World Book Encyclo 
pulio, *: 4913. 

2. *• Albany Com out ion,” ‘hid., J : lh2, 

3. ‘' Committee; of Correspondence, ” ibid., 3: 1533. 

4. '* Continental f'ormress,” ibid., 3: 1644-1645. 

5. “ Btniffcle for a Government,” Compton's Pictured Eh 
unlopcdiu, U-236, A—317. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CONFEDERATION AND ITS FAILURE 

Forming the Confederation. The Second Continental 
Congress had been in session for les« than a tear before 
most of the members felt that a definite union of the 
colonies should be formed. This feeling grew stronger 
and stronger as talk of independence became common. 
The delegates generally felt that union and independ¬ 
ence should go together, that one depended on the other. 
On June 12, 1776, the very day that a committee of the 
Continental Congress was appointed to draft a Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, another committee was also 
appointed to draw up “Articles of Union.” This com¬ 
mittee, consisting of one member from each State, 
reported the Articles of Confederation on July 12, 1776. 
The Articles were not to go into operation until every 
State had consented to the plan. This consent was not 
given until March 1, 1781, when the arrangement went 
into effect. 

Reasons for Delay in Forming the Union. Why were 
the States so slow in forming the Union? There were 
several reasons. The States wanted to be independent 
even of one another. They were jealous for their rights 
and liberties. They did not wish to give up any of the 
powers that they had exercised all through colonial times. 
People thought of themselves as Virginians and Pennsyl¬ 
vanians rather than as Americans, 

215 
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r I lit* < ip- i i dihi tliat del.rw d tin cuceptanee of tlie 
AuiiK ho\\t\ti, v,a- a disput* ovei the western lands 
►Se\ua3 Suit*'- i Lamed that then western boundaries 



Ilic 1 biunduit*. nf »b* SnU' hid not been rutfulh sumlju! m 17S3 
onu 1 0i Uif St ate- lmd no (lmr> to utUnn hntk, while other-' rinde 
Uiini-. mow. iftcl on the n ip Th m rvur- bisrd ehidlj on duiteis and on 
glints hum thr Iiuun- Mai \ 1 mil it lu-ed to mtif-j the Ai tides af Con- 
Hdtration untd i'"«r<d that tin -t wt-trrn hnds would be ceded to (he 
Amom! Gotemmait Moit m tin -t Unds weit turned o\tr to the United 
htit-f- in a lev Jinr? liUi {ho ntoption of the At ticks In this way the 
extent Shite- wiie reduced to their present baimdanes 


extended to the Mississippi. The small States, having 
no such claims, argued that the unsettled lands in the 
West should be owned by the United States, and sold to 
par the debts of the war. The Articles of Confederation 
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crmlaim'd no provision cnncmunu tho wc.vtvrn land'-, and 
Maryland stood firm and refused tn ratilh tlmiu until 
all the Slates that claimed lands in the West promised to 
give thorn to the United States. 

Wo (nve Maryland a great debt of gratitude for Imr 
insistence, because the control of this western territory 
by Congress has been an important influence in promot¬ 
ing union and nationality. In order to induce the claim¬ 
ing States to give up their lands, Congress passed a 
famous resolution (October, 1780), promising that all 
lands turned over to the General Government “ should 
be disposed of for the common benefit of the United 
States and be settled and formed into States and become 
members of the Union with the same rights as other 
States.” Here was the beginning of onr national policy 
in the making of new States. 

Important Defects in the Articles of Confederation. 
As soon as the western lands were promised to the Gen¬ 
eral Government and Maryland had ratified the Articles 
of Confederation, they went into operation, hut they 
contained defects that were so serious that a strong 
union was impossible under them. Let us notice their 
main defects and some of the disorders that arose while 
they were in operation. 

The Articles did not provide an effective governmen¬ 
tal organization. There was no President to execute the 
laws, and no court system to apply them. 

The powers of the Government were also inadequate. 
Congress was not authorized to make any laws. 1 It 
could declare war and make peace, enter into treaties 

*A State could send from two to seven delegates to Congress, but each 
State hud only one vote. Nine States were required to cany important 
measures. When only ten States were represented m Congress, a*- often 
happened, tno States could defeat a measure. The minority could thus 
control the majority, or could prevent action. The delegates ivnc elected 
by the States, were paid by the States, and could he recalled bj' the States; 
and they could serve only three years at a time. 
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with foreign powers, coin money and borrow money; 
nut it onaid not make our eut’oiw laws. The States 
won* Mipreme " Each Siam retains its sovereignty, 
freedom. and independence, and every power not delc- 
fpiled to Cuii!;n‘>' ! ." A> a result Congress could deal 
only v ith the States, not with individuals. This was 
probably the chief defect of the Articles. 

Lack of Powers. Several of the most necessary pow¬ 
ers of government were not “ delegated ’' to Congress: 

1. ('nttff/i s,\ had )ju paver to raise money. It could 
not collect a dollar by taxation. All it could do was to 
request the States to pay their share in meeting expenses. 
The States did as they pleased about paying and they 
usually chose not to pay what was asked for. In conse¬ 
quence, Congress could not pay the debts of the country. 
It could not even pay the soldiers for their patriotic 
services. Foreign nations refused longer to trust the 
United States and the credit of the country was nearly 
ruined. The “ continental money ” was now entirely 
worthless. 

2. Cony)ess had no paver to regulate commerce. If 
Congress could have regulated commerce, it could have 
raised money by import duties. But the States regu¬ 
lated their own trade with foreign countries and among 
themselves. They' were beginning to take advantage of 
one another and to become rivals. Duties were levied 
on goods carried from State to State. New York taxed 
garden truck and dairy products coming from New Jer¬ 
sey, and tire wood from Connecticut. In return, New 
Jersey taxed a New York lighthouse on the Jersey shore 
$1800 a year. 

New Jersey had objected to the Confederation in the 
first place because the control of commerce had been left 
with the States. Madison compared that State to “a 
cask tapped at both ends,” and North Carolina to ‘'“'a 
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patient bleeding at both arms.” These two States bad 
no good seaports. The imports their people used were 
brought in at tlie ports of other States and the tariff tax 
their people paid went, into the treasuries of other States. 
Consecpiently, they wanted Congress to regulate com¬ 
merce for all the States alike. Then the States could 
he protected from the trade laws of other countries. 
Thirteen independent legislatures could not act together 
to secure good terms for trading with foreign nations. 

3. Congress did not have power to prevent the States 
from issuing paper money. All kinds of paper money 
were issued by the States, much of it of no value. As a 
result, trade was greatly hindered at home. 

4. Congress could not enforce treaties. Since Con¬ 
gress could not enforce laws, it could not carry out the 
treaties that it had made with other countries. In 1783 
we had agreed with Great Britain that all debts due 
British merchants might be recovered by law and that 
the States should he asked to pay for the property that 
had been taken away from the Tories. But the States 
made laws preventing the collection of such debts and 
also refused to pay the Tories. Accordingly, Great 
Britain accused us of violating the treaty and said she 
had a right to hold the western posts, Oswego, Niagara, 
Erie, Detroit, and Mackinac, which she had agreed to 
give up. Congress could do nothing about it, 

5. Congress had no power to raise men for military 
purposes. It could only request tlie states to contribute 
soldiers for the general defense in case need arose. 

Difficulty of Amendment. The Articles could be 
amended, or changed, only by the consent of all the 
States. This meant that, no matter how defective the 
Articles might prove in operation, nothing could be done 
to remedy them unless all the States agreed to the pro¬ 
posed change. 
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1 lurin*; th<■ year* that 1 *»U«i\vo«l the adoption of the 
Arfi‘'i'->, numerous efforts were made to amend them, 
1 mt all Mvh attempt- failed. On two occasions amend- 
jjunit" uero aarced to ly t\v<*h e of the States, hut in each 
iji'tiiun <>ne State refused to give it- consent and the 
amendment? therefore failed. 

The Soldiers’ Mutiny and Shays’ Rebellion. A serious 
defect in the (‘imfederation was that Congress had no 
power to preserve order. This is the most important 
duty of a Crovorument. While the army of the Revolu¬ 
tion wo - disbanding, some half-druukeu soldiers broke 
out i.u mutiny. They marched to Philadelphia, threw 
,stmie- at the place where Congress was meeting, and 
threatened to seize the members or to break into the 
bank for their pay. The incident was a disgraceful 
insult, hut Congress could do nothing to protect itself 
from violence. After a fruitless appeal to the State of 
Pennsylvania for protection. Congress fled to Princeton, 
New flersey. where it could continue its sessions in peace 
and safety. This experience was one of the principal 
reasons why, under the new Constitution, Congress was 
given exclusive control over its place of meeting. 

The times were becoming hard. The people were 
imjiorting more goods than they were exporting. The 
result was that tlic gold and silver money was being 
taken from the country to pay for goods bought abroad. 
This increased the demand in some of the States for 
paper money. Farm lands, cattle, and products were 
taken for taxes, mortgages were foreclosed, and some¬ 
times men were ihi'Own into prison for debt. Riots and 
disorder? occurred in various parts of the country. In 
western Massachusetts nearly 2000 farmers arose in 
insurrection under Daniel Shays, a captain in the Revolu¬ 
tionary "War, They sought to close the courthouse and 
to stop suits against debtors, and they attacked the 
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arsenal at Springfield. The State militia was nailed 
out and after a few months the insurrection was sup¬ 
pressed (178G-17S7J. 

More Power to Congress. The General Government 
had no power to aid Massachusetts to put down this 
uprising. It was seen that an insurrection might become 
too powerful for a single State to handle. Congress 
must have more power. At any rate, it must be given 
authority to tax the people, regulate commerce, and keep 
order. 

Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and other leading 
men were writing to one another about these things, 
Washington said, “We are one nation today and 
thirteen tomorrow.” The States had formed a “ league 
of friendship,” hut they had not formed a national gov¬ 
ernment, with power to govern. Matters were going 
from had to worse. The Union was becoming “ a rope 
of sand,” and it could not have lasted much longer under 
the Confederation. There was only a band of States, 
loosely united, not a nation. The States had in them 
the making of a nation. They were one people in many 
ways, but they had not yet become a real nation nor 
formed a national government. More unity, a better 
constitution, and a central government with power, were 
vital needs for the growth of the nation. 

The Ordinance of 1787. The Congress of the Confed¬ 
eration, weak as it was, passed one of the most important 
measures in our history, the famous Ordinance of 1787. 
This was an act, passed on July 13, 1787, to provide civil 
government for the Northwest Territory, the country 
north of the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi, west of 
New York and Pennsylvania, and south of the British 
possessions, now composing the States of Oho, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, a larger territory than 
any country in Europe, except Russia. 
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Tim Oidinaum- provided: (1) that slavery should he 
to river excluded from the territory; (2) that ‘‘schools 
ajid the ifieiH!' of education should he forever encour¬ 
aged {31 that no one who behaved himself should 
ever be “ moh-stcd on account ol' his mode of worship or 
ivliaiim.- beliei f4) that a “hill of rights ” granting 
c'nil lihertx to the citizens should be guaranteed. Those 
great piovisioiw for free soil, free schools, a free church, 
and free men made the Ordinance justly famous. They 
id-o helped to induce settlers to buy land and to build 
free State* in the new territory. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. VSTh.it nioblem did die Americans face ns .soon as they 
adopt* <1 the D< eiiu.ition of Independence? 

2. Who drew up the Articles of Confederation? By whom 
were they ratified? Tell when they went into operation. 

3. Why did Maryland refuse at first to ratify the Articles of 
Confederation? Win do we owe tier n debt of gratitude for her 
attitude ? 

4. Explain the main defects of the Articles. Which two seem 
flic most serious to you? Give reasons. 

5. Which of the disputes with the mother country between 
1763 and 1773 concerned the use of powers by Parliament which 
were not granted to Congress in the Articles? Did the States 
deny to Congress the powers that they refused to recognize as 
belonging to Parliament ? Explain. 

6. Why is the Ordinance of 1787 generally considered one of 
the greatest laws ever passed in the New World? 

7. For a volunteer: Find out how the Northwest Territory 
was to be governed, according to the Ordinance of 1787, and 
compare the method provided with that followed in Alaska 
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today. IIow would the mode of government affect tiic in< ominc 
of settlers? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. 'Write a short composition on one of those subjects: 

a. Tf the States had not united. 

b. Difficulties in carrying on commerce in the day-, of the 
Confederation. 

c. Shays’ Rebellion. 

d. Why the years from 1781 to 1788 are called the 
“ critical period.” 

2. Draw or suggest a cartoon to show the trouble that would 
have resulted if the States had failed to unite. 

3. The Articles of Confederation contained many defects. 
The defects could be removed only by amending the Articles. 
Amendments could be made only with the consent of all the 
States. Til no instance had all the States been willing to consent 
to an amendment. Suggest a way or method, if possible, by 
which a better union could be brought about under such 
circumstances. 


HEADINGS IN CLASS LIBHAEY 

1. “ One Nation or Thirteen,” The Booh of the United States, 
128-136. 

2. “Life in Congress,” Source Book of American History, 
164—166. 

3. “ The History of the Northwest Ordinance,” bv Manasseh 
Cutler, ibid., 169-172. 

4. “ The Articles of Confederation,” The Book of Knowledge, 
5: 1696-1697. 

5. “ The Articles of Confederation,” The World Book Ency¬ 
clopedia, 1; 432-433. 

6. “ The Ordinance of 1787,” We, the People, 118-119. 

7. “ Articles of Confederation,” Compton’s Pictured Encyclo¬ 
pedia, U-206, A-317-318. 

8. “ Shays’s Rebellion,” ibid., S-103. 



CHAPTER XIII 
MAKING THE CONSTITUTION 

The Union under the Articles of Confederation seemed 
hardly worthy of the name. It was clear that some bet¬ 
tor plan of union must lie found. There was no provision 
for collecting taxes, enforcing treaties, or preserving 
order. The States seemed to be falling apart and it 
looked as if there might be thirteen little independent 
States in America instead of a real nation strongly 
united. 

The States constantly quarreled with one another, 
it aryl and and Virginia over the oyster beds on their 
shores, and Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey 
over lighthouses and duties on imports. Each State 
managed commerce in its own way. The planters of 
the South shipped abroad their tobacco and rice from 
their own docks on their rivers and received in return 
such imports as they wished; they did not want any 
central government to interfere with their trade. Sev¬ 
eral of the States cared so little about what Congress 
did that they often sent no delegates to that body, and 
it was often impossible to obtain enough members in 
Congress to transact any business. The Central Govern¬ 
ment was so weak and wobbly it seemed 

Built upon the fundamental thesis 
That the first business of government was 
to tumble to pieces. 
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The leading- men of the country saw that the Unim 
would soon tumble to pieces " miles? soniethir 


m was 
need fur a 
held at 


done. Washington clearly expressed the 
stronger government. A conference 
home in Mount Vernon 
to consider the condi¬ 
tion of the country. 

Madison induced his 
State of Virginia to 
call a convention in 
Annapolis in 1786 to 
give some real power 
to the Central Govern¬ 
ment, but there was 
so little interest in this 
convention that only 
live States were repre¬ 
sented. Nothing was 
done, but Madison 
and Hamilton, who 
were there, persuaded 
the convention at An¬ 
napolis to ask Con¬ 
gress to call another 
convention of all 
the States to meet 
during the following 
year (1787). 

Congress consented to call such a convention to meet 
in Philadelphia in May, 1787. This was the most impor¬ 
tant convention that ever assembled in America. All the 
States were represented except Rhode Island. America’s 
ablest men were there. Washington became president 
of the convention, and from May to September the dele¬ 
gates disenssed the land of government they tkonght the 


Independence Hill, Phiiadelphu 

This is a night view of the hall in which 
the Second Continental Congress adopted 
the Declaration of Independence, Here 
also the Constitutional Convention met 
in the summer of 1787. 
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count n ought to haw*. The meetings were held in m-id, 
Eu< h Stat>- 1 1 n-! one vote in deciding questions as under 
the t oniedeiatum. The <>ut< ome of the labors, of the 
eomention was 0111 present Ooiustitution 

Madison, “The Father of the Constitution.’ James 
Madison of Virginia, who i\a- afteiviaids Piesxdent, has 
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been called the " Father of the Constitution,” because 
he did more than any other man to bring the convention 
about, and no one had a more important part in its pro¬ 
ceedings. Besides, it is to Madison that we are indebted 
for the best account of the convention and its work. 

Madison came to the convention determined to keep 
a record of the debates. lie secured a seat near the 
center of the hall, took notes of what the members said, 
and sat up at night to write out his notes. The task 
meant hard work, but in this way a “ Journal of the 
Convention ” was preserved. Fifty years later, in 1836, 
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when Madison died, his widow, Dolly Madison, wrote to 
President Jackson calling attention to the “Journal," 
which her husband had left her in his will. President 
Jackson secured $30,000 from Congress and bought the 
manuscript and other “Madison Papers” for publica¬ 
tion. The Journal, which is one of the most important 
books on American history, is our chief soiuce of infor¬ 
mation about the convention. 

Franklin, “The Sage of the Convention.” The con¬ 
vention had many conflicts and hot debates. Several 
times it seemed as if the gathering would break up 
without accomplishing anything. Franklin, then eighty- 
one years of age, was a member from Pennsylvania: by 
his wit, wisdom, and good humor lie did much to keep 
the peace. He pointed out that the members were sent 
to the convention to consult, not to contend, and that 
declaring a fixed opinion in a stubborn determination 
never to change one’s mind would neither enlighten nor 
convince any one else. On another occasion, when the 
prospect of an agreement seemed dark, he asked that 
the convention be opened with prayer, reminding the 
members that in the contest with Great Britain “ we had 
daily prayer in this room for Divine protection.” “I 
have lived, sir, a long time,” he added, “ and the longer 
I live the more convincing proofs I see of this truth— 
that God governs in the affairs of men. And if a spar¬ 
row cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it 
probable that an empire can rise without Ms aid? ” 

Franklin earnestly urged the members to reach an 
agreement by giving up something, each side to the other. 
“ When a broad table is to be made,” he said, “ and the 
edges of the planks do not fit, the artist takes a little 
from both and makes a good joint. In like manner, both 
sides here must part from some of their demands in order 
to make a good union,” He told the members that it 
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.vim baht nor that was needed in the debater. No 
doubt the HiKiibro- v, nr** "ready influenced by the spiiif 
(>!' ITatUriin. It wio, Mich ub-dom and patriotism that 
made tl m ]'i h>u po-Able: it was -mvh a spirit of mutual 
rompromw* and wiiliimno'-b to cield on points of dit- 
Jiu'inif'o tlial held tin* (-(invention together and enabled 
the delegate' t“ make the Constitution. 

Shall a National Government Be Formed? Through all. 
the debates a contest took place between the national idea 
and the ft.h ml idea, between those who wanted to form 
a National Government and those who wanted to retain 
a government like the Confederation, in which the States 
were supivnie. All agreed that more power must lie 
given to Congress; but the men from the small States 
insisted that this could be done without changing the 
character of the government. The delegates from the 
small States agreed that Congress should regulate com¬ 
merce and lay a duty on imports, but they wanted to 
make the Central Government dependent upon the States. 

The convention was (‘ailed only to amend the Articles 
of Confederation, but it took a bold step and decided to 
throw the Articles aside and to ask the people to adopt a 
new goverament possessing real powers. Some delegates 
feared that the people would not approve their work, 
but Washington said that instead of trying to please 
the people the delegates should go ahead, raise the proper 
standard, and do their best to make a government that 
they themselves could approve. He believed the people 
would adopt what seemed best for the country, and the 
result showed that Washington was right. 

The “ Great Compromises.” Almost every conclusion 
reached was the result of the spirit of meeting one 
another halfway. For this reason the Constitution has 
been called a “series of compromises.” Three impor¬ 
tant compromises deserve notice: 
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1. The first was LcUu.ni the lame Staff, 0ll! j {]>, s ,mill 
Stales. Two mam “ Plans ” wf-rc mbmittel to tin cun- 
\ nation, the “Virginia Plan” favored hv the lame 
States, and the “ New Jersey Plan” favored In the 
small States. The “ Virginia Plan ” propped a national 
government, with two houses of Congress and propor¬ 
tional representation, in accordance with the population 
or wealth of the various States. The “New Jersey 
Plan” proposed a confederate government, with one 
nouse of Congress and equal representation for the 
States. If voles were to he given to the States in pro¬ 
portion to their population or their wealth, the largest 
State would have sixteen times as much power as the 
smallest. 

The small States were afraid of losing their independ¬ 
ence under such a plan. Accordingly, they insisted 
upon having an equal share of power such as they had 
under the Confederation. The result was the “ Con¬ 
necticut compromise,” proposed by the delegates from 
that State, which provided that there he proportional 
representation in one house of Congress and equal rep¬ 
resentation in the other. As a result, the States are 
represented equally in the Senate, each State having two 
votes; and according to population in the House of Repre¬ 
sentative,s, the votes varying today from forty-five in the 
case of New York to one in the case of Nevada. The 
Senate, therefore, represents the covfedet ate idea, in 
which the States are represented, while the House ol’ Rep¬ 
resentatives stands for the national idea, in which the 
people rather than the States are represented. Tims the 
new Government was to be a Government of the States 
as well as a Government of the people. 

2. The second compromise was between the slave 
Stales and the free States. In counting the people to 
find out how many representatives each State should 
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have. the Southern States wished all the slaves included. 
The Northern States said that none of the slaves ought 
to tie counted, any more than northern property like 
horses and cattle. The North was willing to count the 
slaves lor direct taxes, but not for representatives. The 
South took exactly the opposite view. Finally an agree¬ 
ment was reached that “ taxation and representation 
should fi'O together ” in the Constitution as they had 
gone together in the Revolution, and that in allotting 
representatives and direct taxes three-fifths of the slaves 
should be counted. 

The third great compromise wuis over the slave trade 
and the regulation of commerce. Most of the States, 
both North and South, wanted the slave trade abolished; 
hut Cfeorgia and South Carolina said that if this were 
done they would not adopt the new Constitution. The 
commercial States wanted Congress to have full power 
over commerce. The agricultural States were afraid 
Congress would interfere with their exports. After 
much debate a bargain was at last made. The commer¬ 
cial States agreed that the slave trade should be per¬ 
mitted to continue for twenty years (till 1808) and the 
agricultural States consented that Congress might regu¬ 
late commerce by a majority vote, but that duties should 
be equal in all ports and that no tax should ever be laid 
on exports. 

The convention also decided to provide Federal Courts 
to interpret and apply the law. Later we shall see the 
importance of this provision. 

In addition to the difficulties caused by the foregoing 
problems, the convention had a hard time in deciding 
how to choose the president. All kinds of suggestions 
were made. Should he be elected by Congress? Or by 
the State legislatures? One suggestion was that he 
should be chosen ly lot from a list proposed by Congress. 
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Some delegates thought it would not do to Ime Congic^ 
choose the president because they believed that the 
departments of government should be kept separate, and 
that plan would make the Eundue depend upon the 
Legislative division of government. The delegates 
thought it would not do to let the people choose the 
president, because the people were not competent and 
they would know nothing about the leading men of the 
country. One delegate said, “You might as well refer 
the choice of colors to a blind man as to refer the choice 
of the president to the people. ’ ’ Finally the conven¬ 
tion hit upon the plan of the Electoral College, by which 
legislatures of the several States should provide for the 
choosing of Electors, wise men who would know best what 
to do. These men should choose the person they thought 
best fitted to he president. We shall see later how this 
plan worked — or did not work. 

Several of the members disliked the completed Con¬ 
stitution so much that they refused to sign it or to rec¬ 
ommend it to the people. In the last hours of the con¬ 
vention, Franklin referred again to the obstinate habit 
of never giving up in a dispute. He mentioned a 
“ certain French lady who, in a dispute with her sister, 
said, * I don’t know how it happens, sister, but I meet 
with nobody hut myself that is always in the right.’ ” 
Madison relates that while the last members were sign¬ 
ing the Constitution, Franklin, looking towards the 
president’s chair, at the back of which a rising sun hap¬ 
pened to he painted, observed to a few members near him 
that painters had found it difficult to distinguish in then- 
art a rising from a setting sun. “I have,” said he, 
“ often and often, in the course of the sessions, and the 
vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that behind the president, without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting; but now, at length, I 
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Inirc tiw happine-- tn know Mint it m a lising and not a 
-ctting 'ini.” 

Ratifying the Constitution. Alter the convention had 
lini-hed its- will I: and the members had signed the Con¬ 
stitution. the document was rofeired to the States for 
their approval. A< smn a 1 - nine States should ratifyH, 
the Constitution was to go into operation for these States. 
State conventions wore called to consider the Constitu¬ 
tion. Tiie people were not well informed as to what they 
were asked to adopt, fur the sessions of the convention 
had been secret. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay wrote 
article.-, ior the newspapers, explaining and defending the 
TVin.-titution. The-w articles were later published in a 
hook ('ailed Tlx Fcduultst; it is one of the best works 
ever written on the Constitution and the science of 
m •vernmcnt. 

Most of the (-mail States accepted the Constitution 
readily hut in several of the large States, like Massachu¬ 
setts New York, and Virginia, hard contests took place. 
Hamilton defended the Constitution in New York, Madi¬ 
son and Marshall in Virginia, while a number of the best 
known men in the country, like Patrick Henry, James 
Monroe, and George Clinton, opposed the Constitution 
in their States, The opponents objected to the new Con¬ 
stitution, they said, because the old Confederation had 
been abandoned instead of being merely amended; 
because the document contained no “bill of rights ,” or 
because the president might become a king, or the Gov¬ 
ernment too strong, or the rights of the States might he 
destroyed. Finally, all objections were overcome, and by 
the middle of 17S8 eleven States had ratified the Consti¬ 
tution and the now Government was assured. 1 

' -Voitli CVrohn i did not r.ttsfy tin Poiotitiinon until 17S9, not Rhode 
1-1,md until I7SJ0. Xi v, ILiinj -dine tin ninth Ht.ite to l.mfv, .Juno 21, 
17,'-S. 
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How the Constitution Remedied the Defects of the 
Confederation. The Constitution wav matin to remedy 
the defects of the Articles of Confederation. L-t im 
see how this was done. 

1. Three departments of govermnent were created 
instead of one: (a) a Legislature (Congress) to make 
the laws; (b) an Executive (the president) to enforce the 
laws; and (c) a Judiciary (the courts) to interpret or 
apply the laws. 

2. The powers needed for real government were given 
to Congress: (a) to raise money liy taxation: (b) to 
regulate commerce; (c) to provide for the enforcement 
of the laws. The United States was now to have courts 
and law-enforcing officers, and was to deal with indi¬ 
viduals rather than States. 

3. Certain powers were taken away from the States: 
(a) to coin money; (b) to make anything but gold and 
silver coin a legal tender in payment of debt; (c) to lay 
import duties; (d) to pass laws violating contracts. 
These powers were no longer to be exorcised by the 
States. All other powers not given to Congress were 
left to the States. 

4. Amendments to the Constitution were to be made 
by a two-thirds vole of each house of Congress and by 
ratification by three-fourths of the States. 

The Constitution the Supreme Law of the Land. The 
most important change came in making the Constitution 
supreme. The Constitution and the laws and treaties 
made in harmony with it were declared to he the 
“ supreme law of the land. ” The laws of the States were 
now to he in harmony with the Constitution. If a State 
passes an act contrary to the Constitution, the courts 
declare it null and void, meaning that the measure is not 
law and that no one is bound by it, If the citizens 
of a State resist the laws of the United States, the 
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National Government proceeds against them as citizens 
in insurrection. 

Such action could not have been taken under the Con¬ 
federation. l inly a State could act upon its citizens 
directly and call out force to control them. But when tin* 
Constitution was adopted the people became citizens of 
the Baited States as well as of the States, and they had 
to obey the laws of the United States as well as the 
laws of the State in which they lived. This was a great 
change and it was very important in promoting the 
growth of the nation. The laws of the States were to be 
supreme in all powers that belong to the States, and the 
national laws were to be supreme in all powers that 
belong to the United States. 

National Rejoicing. When the news spread throughout 
the country that the “ new roof " had been accepted, 
there was great rejoicing among the friends of the Con¬ 
stitution. The 4th of July, 178S. was celebrated with 
bonfires and processions. In New York there was a 
parade, and a great float representing the “ Ship ol‘ 
State ” was drawn through the crowded streets amid 
loud huzzas for Washington. Hamilton, and the other 
statesmen who had helped in the great work. The first 
experiment or trial at union had failed and a new experi¬ 
ment was. now to begin. The “ Old Confederation ” had 
gone down, but the people hoped that a stronger and 
nobler Union had arisen to take its place. They were 
launching The Constitution , a new Ship of State, for her 
trial trip. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

I. For what purpose was the constitutional convention held? 
What powers did it have? How were its members selected? 
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2. "Who was chosen president of the convention? Why? 
For what reasons were the meetings held in secret ami the mem¬ 
bers pledged to silence on what went on during the sessions? 

3. What is our chief source of information eoncemiwr what 
went on in the convention? Why is it important to know nhut 
was said in tire sessions ? 

4. Tell the part played by Franklin in the making of the Con¬ 
stitution; the part played by Madison; the part played by 
Washington. 

5. Explain the three ‘‘Great Compromises.” In each in¬ 
stance state the issue involved, the war - the members of the con¬ 
vention divided on the issue, the reasons for the attitude of each 
side, and the decision reached. Point out also how each deci¬ 
sion was a compromise, making clear what each side secured and 
what each side gave up. 

6. What difficulties arose over the presidency? Tell why the 
convention did not provide for the election of the President by 
popular vote. 

7. What provisions for ratification were included in the Con¬ 
stitution? (See page xiv.) Was the arrangement in harmony 
with the Articles of Confederation? Explain the connection 
between this exercise and No. 3 on page 223. 

8. Why was the Constitution opposed by such men as Patrick 
Henry, James Monroe, and George Clinton? Do their reasons, 
in whole or in part, seem sound to you? Explain. 

9. What would probably have become of Rhode Island and 
North Carolina had they not ratified the Constitution? Could 
they have continued as members of the “ Old Confederation”? 
Explain. 

10. In your opinion, what would probably have occurred if 
the Constitution had not been ratified? 

11. Open the book at page 217 and read aloud, one by one, 
the main defects of the Articles of Confederation. As you read, 
tell how each defect urns removed in the Constitution. 
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12 Tam to the foitvlitnfuvn (page i). read th(- Pieamble 
enteuilL i* >» s>ui*h in* mniizinu), and examine the nutuie of 
tio* (onunN oi t.ich oi the aw on aiticles into which the Cunsti- 
tnao i i*- <Ii id’ll Tutu, during the clav. period, talk out tin 
ConstAnt'tim wh the document before ion, telling what each 
,utii'ie .]i „.h witl., and eomniLiitiim on features that especially 
inti o s* \ ou or raising uuestinns about them. 

DRAMATIZATION 

Diam.uize ih** t onstitutional Convention. Choose three 
pupik to act as a Committee ou Arrangements to .select members 
■ d the idjsn to represent such delegates to the convention 
as th otat* Washington, Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton, Roger Hlierman. William Paterson, James 
Wilson, John Dickinson. Robert Morris, Edmund Randolph, 
Eli nidge Geuy, George Alison, and Charles C. Pinckney. The 
Committee on Ariangements also plan the various scenes in the 
comention, the election of Washington as President, the debates 
over the questions that led to the Great Compromises, and the 
signing of th< Constitution. Each of the pupils who is to repre¬ 
sent one of the characters mentioned above prepare his own 
speech. Choose a Committee on Details to provide the “stage 
setting," to determine the order in which the speeches are to be 
given, and to take charge of all other matters that require atten¬ 
tion. For aid in prepaiina for the dramatization, consult 
Fiske's f'rPual Period tv American History, McMaster’s 
Hi Jam of the People of the United /States, Hart's American 
Hhiory as Told by Cunt/ mporaries, McLaughlin’s The Confeder¬ 
ation and the Constitution , MadDon*s Journal of the Convention, 
and the references in the Readings in the Class Library. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1, “ The Great Document/’ The Book of the United States, 

2. “ Objections to the Constitution,” by George Mason, in 
Source Book of American History, 172-175. 
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3. “ The Constitution Advocated,” ibid., 173-171. 

4. “ The Now Roof,” by Francis Hopkiuson, ibal., 17'-—150. 

5. “Makers of the Constitution,” Comptmi\ PicU'nd La- 
cyclopedia, U-20C-2OT, AV-17-1R, M-19, F-I89-190 

6. “ How t)io Uuilcd .States Is Governed,” 11“ Bool of 
Knowledge, 5: 1787-1793. 

7. “ Constitution of the United States,” The World Bon], En¬ 
cyclopedia. 3: 1631-1634. 

8. “ The Federalist,” ibid., 4: 2389. 

9. “ Makers of the Constitution,” bv John Fiske, in The, 
March of a Nation , 127-133. 

10. ‘‘ Making the Constitution,” We, the People, 127-132. 



CHAPTER XIV 

STARTING THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

Would the New Government Succeed? The new Gov¬ 
ernment possessed powers. With a Congress of two 
houses, a President, and a Supreme Court, all working 
together, it might become an efficient and vigorous Gov¬ 
ernment. But it was purely an experiment. How the 
new Government was to work, how it would meet the 
needs of the nation, whether the States would resist the 
exercise of its powers and seek to withdraw from the 
Union or support it in the use of its authority — all this 
was to appear in that part of the history of the nation 
on which we are now entering. 

A Poor Beginning. The old government of the Con¬ 
federation was dead, but the new one under the Consti¬ 
tution was not ready to take its place. New York had 
been chosen as the temporary seat of the Government, 
and it had been decided that the new Constitution should 
go into effect on the 4th of March, 1789. It was neces¬ 
sary, however, to elect a President, Vice President, sena¬ 
tors and representatives, and to make other preparations 
before the new Government could go into operation. 

All tins had not been done by the appointed time. 
Things moved slowly in those days. The roads were 
poor, water travel was slow, and the mails crept along at 
u snail’s pace. When the appointed time arrived, there¬ 
fore, neither house of Congress had enough members 
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present to begin business, and the electoral volts for 
President and Vice President could not be counted a.- tie- 
Constitution required. 

Only a few members of the Ilou-e of Representatives 
were on hand on the 4th of March. By the first of 
April, however, a majority had reached New York. The 
House was then called to order, a Speaker was elected, 
and that branch of Congress was ready for the transac¬ 
tion of business. 

The senators were somewhat slower in arriving, but 
on the 6th of April a majority of them, too, had reached 
New York. Both, branches of Congress were now ready 
for business. The vote of the Electoral College was 
counted (April 6) and George Washington and John 
Adams were officially declared elected President and 
Vice President of the United States. Every elector had 
voted for Washington. 

On the following day a messenger set out for Mount 
Vernon to notify Washington of his election, and a few 
days later the President-elect started for New York to 
assume the duties of his new office. 

Washington Becomes President. Washington’s jour¬ 
ney from Mount Vernon to New York was like a trium¬ 
phal procession. The people turned out everywhere in 
enthusiastic gatherings to do honor to the first citizen 
of the United States. At Alexandria he was entertained 
at a public dinner; a guard of honor escorted him through 
Baltimore; the governor of Pennsylvania, accompanied 
by a party of citizens and soldiers, met ldm at the State 
line and escorted him to Philadelphia; here he passed 
under triumphal arches; at New York he was met by 
gaylv-bedecked boats of every description, and military 
salutes were fired in his honor. Governor Clinton, 
accompanied by senators, representatives, and other offi¬ 
cials, met him at the wharf, and that night the city was 
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ablaze with bonfire and its UreoC wme thronged with 
{],.pm s nowd- of ntmrwiiakeis. 

It u-a'- tin* ddth of Apnl bidmc n\cry thing wa- m 
i<*adm«ss fur the iiuumurauon of the new President. 



noon seiviees were held in the churches of the city, and at 
twelve o’clock Washington went to Federal Hall on Wall 
Street and standing upon a high, open balcony, facing 
tin* street, he took the oath of olliee in the presence of 
an immense throng of people. When this was clone, 
Robert R. Livingston, Chancellor of New York, who lead 
admini-ternl the oath, stepped forward and cried out, 
" Long live George Washington. President of the United 
States.” The people responded with a mighty shout 
and long-continued cheers were given for the now Presi¬ 
dent. The flag of the United States was run up and the 
battery guns rang out the first presidential salute. 

Washington A inaugural address was a serious and 
impressive speech. He felt that lie was about to under¬ 
take an important and a difficult task and he tried to 
bring the same idea before Congress. He felt that 
launching u new Government was a serious undertaking. 
He stated that he wished no pay for his services as 
President of the United States. 

The First Cabinet, One of Washington’s first duties 
was to appoint the members of his Cabinet, or advisory 
body. Tire Constitution says nothing about the Presi¬ 
dent's Cabinet. It says only that “ lie may require the 
opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments. *' 



Washington Taking THr Oath or Orncr 

A.pnl 30, 1789, was a holiday in the city of W\\ York The chiucli bells 
ang at 9 o’clock unci people assembled and knplt in pnvci for the mkoss 
if the new govommuit. Tiom the vauou-, dimche? the people went in- 
crowds to witness the mauguiation. 

One of the first acts of Congress was to create three 
Executive Departments, State, Treasury , and War. The 
heads of these Departments became the President’s 
advisers, and in the course of time they met with the 
President as a Cabinet to counsel with him. It was the 
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President V duty to appoint the heads of these Depart 
nitjuW Tim was an important duty, as much of the 
sueeess of the administration of any President depends 
upon the ability of his Cabinet officers. 

In tin.'' in-dance ‘Washington made splendid appoint¬ 
ments. Thomas Jefferson, the famous author of the 
Declaration of Independence, was made Secretary of 
State; Alexander Hamilton, one of the most brilliant 
men in American history, was made Secretary of the 
Treasury; Henry Knox, a distinguished soldier of the 
Devolution, was appointed to take charge of the War 
Department; and Edmund Randolph, the proposer of 
the “ Virginia Plan ” in the Constitutional Convention, 
was made Attorney-General, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
These officers, although comparatively young, were all 
well known men of ability. Jefferson was the oldest at 
forty-six, and Hamilton the youngest at thirty-two. 

Although the Cabinet was composed of four able men, 
it did not work together very well. It soon became 
divided on public questions. Jefferson once said that 
he and Hamilton faced each other “ like fighting cocks in 
a pit,” and ho was not far wrong. Washington sought 
to disregard parties, but Hamilton and Jefferson dif¬ 
fered so widely on questions of government and politics 
that they were naturally intended for different parties. 
Of course they could not get on together in the same 
Cabinet. 

The First Chief Justice. Congress also provided for 
the Supreme Court, and Washington appointed John 
Jay, of New York, as the first Chief Justice of the United 
States. Under his guidance the work of the national 
courts was effectively begun. 


J The Attorney Grneral, as leg.d adviser of the President, was a member 
of the first Cabmf t although there n ls no Department of Justice for him 
to preside over until 1871. 
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Hamilton’s Financial Plan. One of the fir A problems 
that confronted the new Government, as well as one of 
the most difficult, was the question of finance. The 
finances of the country were in a very unsatisfactory 
condition under the Confederation. It is, of course, dif¬ 
ficult to carry on business when the financial system is 
not in good working order. Accordingly, one of the 
first and most important duties of Hamilton, as Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, was to reconstruct the financial 
system of the nation. He performed the task in an able 
manner, mapping out a plan that consisted of five parts, 
as follows: 

1. To obtain money for the support of the Government 
from tariff duties levied upon goods coining into the 
ports of the United States from foreign countries. 

2. To have Congress levy taxes upon all alcoholic 
liquors distilled in the United States. 

3. To have the debts of the United States, both foreign 
and domestic, paid at their full face value. During the 
Revolution and later, American credit had fallen very 
low. Congress could not pay the soldiers for their serv¬ 
ices or the farmers for supplies. Certificates of indebt¬ 
edness had been issued which were promises to pay in 
the future. In order to get cash the holders of these 
certificates in many instances had sold them at a great 
discount. They were now largely in the hands of specu¬ 
lators and bankers. Many people thought that it would 
he unfair to pay off these securities at their face value 
except to the original holders. It was said that payment 
at face value to the present holders would simply be put¬ 
ting money into the pockets of the speculators who had 
purchased the securities for almost nothing. Hamilton, 
however, insisted that the United States had promised to 
pay these debts in full, and that it would be dishonest to 
pay anything less. Fortunately, he had his way and our 
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Alexander Hamilton 

Hamilton, otu> of the jireato't fiiuncu'is in American history, was bom in 
•he West Indies ia 1757, He was a remarkably brilliant youth and began 
to imikp public speeches at seventeen. He was a student in King’s College, 
NVw York City (now Columbia University), and later became a lawyer. 
He died when forty-seven years of age, killed in a duel by Aaron Buir, 1804. 
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national credit was maintained by pining the tVv value 
of the debt. 

4. To have the debts of the several State*, paid by the 
National Government, lie said that these debt* had 
been contracted for the purpose of carrying on tic Rev¬ 
olution and that the money had been spent for the 
defense of the whole country. He maintained, therefore, 
that it was only fair that these debts be paid out of the 
national treasury. 

5. To establish a national bank. The bank was to be 
connected with the Government and was to aid the Gov¬ 
ernment in financial matters. This hank, as we shall see 
later, had no connection with the hundreds of national 
hanks now scattered throughout the United States. 

Hamilton’s plan was adopted by Congress, with the 
exception that a part, not all, of the State debt? was 
assumed by the National Government. 

The Seat of Government. The assumption of the State 
debts was connected with the location of the national 
capital. The Constitution provided that a tract of land 
not more than ten miles square should be, set aside by 
Congress as a permanent seat for the Government. It 
was not easy, however, to fix the location. Both the 
North and the South wanted the national capital, and 
Philadelphia wished to he chosen as the temporary scat 
of tlie Government. 

"When Hamilton saw that his plan for the assumption 
of State debts was likely to fail, he agreed with Jefferson 
that he would favor the location of the capital on the 
Potomac River if Jefferson would favor his plan for the 
assumption of the State debts. Jefferson agreed, and 
the arrangement was carried out. The site for the per¬ 
manent capital was located on the Potomac River, and 
State debts to the amount of $21,500,000 were assumed by 
the National Government. 
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This is probably tlir- first instance in American history 
of that political process which was later called log¬ 
rolling." Tlie origin of the term is this: when our fore¬ 
fathers wished to clear up a piece of land for agricultural 
purposes, they cut down the trees, and after trimming 
them rolled up the logs in piles for use in building a 
cabin or a barn, or for burning. It was customary for 
the neighboring pioneers to assist each other in the log¬ 
rolling. Later the term was applied to combinations in 
Congress, whereby two men or two sets of men worked 
together to ]>a>s bills for one another. “ You help me roll 
my log (or vote for my l)ill) and I'll help you roll yours.” 

The Whisky Rebellion. The tax on alcoholic liquors 
— the second feature of Hamilton’s financial plan — soon 
led to an armed uprising against the new Government. 
The purpose of the tax was to get revenue, not to restrict 
the liquor traffic, but the tax was a serious interference 
with the usual way of the western farmers in marketing 
their grains. In western Pennsylvania several of the col¬ 
lectors of this tax were smeared with coats of tar and 
feathers; and troops, led by Hamilton, were sent by the 
National Government to put down the insurrection. 
This disturbance, usually called the Whisky Rebellion, 
occurred in 1794. People saw for the first time that 
a strong National Government was in existence which 
could enforce its own laws. 

The First Ten Amendments. As w r e have seen, objec¬ 
tions had been made to the Constitution during the strug¬ 
gle over ratification because the Constitution contained 
no “ bill of rights ’’ protecting the liberties of the people. 
In consequence, many amendments were suggested in the 
State conventions that ratified the Constitution. The 
first Congress that met after the Constitution was 
adopted approved ten of these and they were soon rati¬ 
fied by the States. 
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These amendments contain chiefly a *' bill of rights, ’’ 
guaranteeing the civil rights and liberties of the people. 
The State constitutions had such guarantees and it was 
thought best that the United States also should promise 
that its Government would not violate the rights of tin- 
people. The amendments were adopted because the 
people of the States were afraid that their liberties 
and powers might be infringed upon by the General 
Government. 

Beginning of Political Parties. At the beginning of 
Washington’s administration, there were no clearly 
defined political parties in the United States. Groups 
called the Federalists and the Anti-Federalists had con¬ 
tended over the adoption of the Constitution, but after 
its adoption the Anti-Federalists ceased to exist as a 
party. At that time there were no party organizations 
such as we have now. 

Almost from the beginning of the new Government, 
however, differences of opinion developed over the vari¬ 
ous questions and problems that arose. One group, 
calling itself Federalist, had as its leaders Alexander 
Hamilton, John Adams, and John Jay. The opposing 
group, which came to be known as the Republicans, was 
led by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison. As time 
passed the two groups gradually developed into organ¬ 
ized political parties. Washington was not a party man 
and tried to conduct the Government without reference 
to parties, but his sympathies were usually with the 
Federalists. 

Differences between Parties. These two parties dif¬ 
fered on the great political questions of the day. In the 
first place, the Federalists favored Hamilton’s financial 
measures and the Republicans opposed them. Another 
important difference between the two parties—perhaps 
the most important—lay in their interpretation of the 
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Con-titntion. Jefferson and his followers said that the 
t’'institution should he interin eted strictly and that Con- 
eress l,ad no i m ht |o do iuntJiim* which was not clearly 
authoiized In the words of the Constitution. Hamilton 
and hi- lollov.'us, mi the other hand, said that the Con¬ 
stitution -lionld be interpreted liberally or freely, and 
that ConaTe.-s had the power to do many things which 
were not expressly set forth in the words of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

For example, when Hamilton proposed to establish a 
National Bank. Jefferson objected, and said that the 
Constitution did not confer upon Congress the power to 
incorporate a bank. Hamilton, on the other hand, 
declared that the Constitution gave Congress the power 
to borrow money, and therefore it had the power to use 
any “necessary and proper ’’ means for borrowing 
money. A bank was helpful and proper to a Government 
iu borrowing money, and therefore Congress could estab¬ 
lish one. Hamilton maintained that while the power to 
establish a bank was not “expressly granted” in tlie 
Constitution the power was “ implied.” Thus, the Fed¬ 
eralists, believing in implied powers, came to be called 
“ loose ” or “ liberal constructionists while the Repub¬ 
licans, rejecting implied powers, were known as “ strict ” 
or “ literal constructionists.” 

To illu.-trute further, the Constitution gave Congress 
“the power to coin money,” but did not say that Con¬ 
gress could establish a mint. Could Congress, there¬ 
fore, establish a mint? < >£ course, because there was no 
other way of coining money. Congress must be allowed 
to use necessary means of carrying out its powers. Jef¬ 
ferson agreed that a mint was necessary in coining 
money, but be contended that the Government could bor¬ 
row money without a hank,, and hence a bank was not 
necessary. It was a question, therefore, as to how strict 
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one should he in allowing powers- to ('ongies-.-. Tim 
liberal construction finally prevailed. 

As a result of tlieir difference of opinion upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the Constitution, the It (.•publicans were 
“States Rights” men while the Federalists- favored 
larger powers for the National Government. Many of 
the Republicans, for example, denounced the tax on 
whisky and resented the collection of it by the National 
Government. (Page 24(h) They would give less power 
to the National Government and more to the States, 
believing that the States were safer guardians of the 
liberties of the people. 

Another difference between the two parties was their 
attitude toward the common people. The Federalists 
wanted to place the government, for the most part, in the 
hands of the so-called “upper classes”—that is, to 
quote Hamilton, in the hands of “ the rich, the educated, 
arid the well-horn.” The Republicans, on the contrary, 
favored the great body of the common people. Jefferson 
had great faith in the wisdom of the masses and wished 
to give them a large share in the government. 

Still another difference between the two groups should 
be noted. When France and England went to war, as 
will be explained later, the Republicans sympathized 
Avith France and wished to assist her against England. 
They said that France was engaged in a struggle for 
human freedom, that she had aided the colonies with men 
and money during the Revolution, and that now her kind¬ 
ness should be repaid. The Federalists, on the other 
hand, leaned toward England, hut perhaps not so 
strongly as the Republicans leaned toward France. 

Citizen Genet (zhe nfd). The feeling between the two 
political parties was made more intense by the coming 
of Genet, the French minister to the United States. 
Citizen Genet, as he was called, landed in 1793 and was 
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received v, itli enthu.-ia'-m by the French party in America. 
At Philadelphia ami other cities he was greeted by the 
living of niri'- and the ringing of hells and great banquets 
were given in his honor. All this was done before he 
hail presented his credentials to tire President. Fie came 
to the eonehrsion, very naturally, perhaps, that all 
America was in favor of France. He consequently began 
to enlist men to fight against England, and to do many 
tilings which he hud no right to do. 

When Hemet finally appeared before the President, 
Washington received him coldly and told him plainly that 
his actions would not be tolerated. He paid no attention 
to this warning, however, but stubbornly persisted in his 
course until deserted by almost all of his followers. The 
French Government was then asked to recall him and 
did so promptly. 1 

Washington’s Proclamation of Neutrality. About the 
time that Citizen Genet landed in this country, news came 
that war had been declared between France and England. 
Feeling rose to a fever heat. Some Americans wanted 
th* 1 United States to take sides with France, and others 
with England, but Washington, after considering the 
whole problem, very carefully, decided to favor neither 
country. On April 22, 1793, he issued a proclamation of 
neutrality in which he declared that the United States 
would take no part in the war, hut would be friendly to 
both countries. He also warned citizens of the United 
States to keep out of the difficulty. Washington was 
denounced by many as an enemy of free government, but 
Ms proclamation is now looked upon as a very wise meas¬ 
ure. It was the beginning of the American policy of non¬ 
interference in European affairs and no alliances with 
other countries. 

1 Genet did not n Ima to France. He married a daughter of Governor 
Clinton of Vew Fork and i willed in America /or the rest of his life. 
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The Jay Treaty. The Jay Treaty also (filmed birmr 
strife between the two political partie.-. At tin- tune 
a n<>w treaty with Great Britain t-cmiwd to he i|i r.'v 
,-ary. The treaty of 1783 was unsatisfactory in many 
respects, and several of its proviriom- had net been 
carried out. The Tories had not been paid for the his.-. 
of their property, and British soldiers had not been 
removed from American territory in the Northwest. 

Another difficulty arose out of the war between France 
and England. During the conflict England — and 
France, too — seized American ships and carried off their 
cargoes. American ships and American goods were safe 
nowhere, not even on the high seas a thousand miles from 
French or English ports. These warring nations were 
trying to keep supplies and goods from each other, and 
American exports were seized by both of them. Since 
British cruisers were more numerous than those of 
France, they made more captures and hence indignation 
was especially strong against Great Britain. 

In addition, the Americans were greatly angered by a 
British practice known as “impressment.” American 
vessels were stopped wherever British cruisers chanced 
upon them, and were searched for sailors of British birth. 
If such men were found, they were seized and impressed 
into the British service. If a sailor had become an 
American citizen by naturalization, that fact made no dif¬ 
ference. He was impressed into the British naval service 
nevertheless. The British theory was, £< once an Eng¬ 
lishman, always an Englishman.” It should be said, 
however, that in some cases the naturalization papers 
presented by sailors upon American ships were false. 
It is also true that in some cases native-born American 
citizens were impressed into the British service. 

These outrages upon the sea aroused the indignation 
of the people and stirred the Government to action. In 
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thr* i-il-ir-. v.iii-a the lomdry sins trembling upon the verge 
ifl’ v.ar, W'adum.tou appoint'd John Joy, Chief Justice 
nf fl|i United Stiil'*". to no to England and atlenipt to 
Mriirn a pence!ul "Htfeim nt of the difficulty. Jay was 
uiih paitly Peace was preserved, but the 

treaty which he negotiated was rattier unfavorable to 
til- Units d States. It was the best that r-ould he obtained 
at that time. The western posts were not to be vacated 
by the British until June 1. 17%, and the British would 
hot nyiee to pay for the slaves which laid been carried 
to Emdand at the close of the Revolution. No agree¬ 
ment was reached upon the impressment of seamen. The 
treats w its better than a war with England, as the United 
States was a young nation and was not ready for another 
conflict. 

As -non as the contents of tin* treaty became known in 
America, it was violently attacked, particularly, perhaps, 
liOcuu.se it contained no clause to protect our commerce 
and seamen. A stuffed figure to represent Jay was 
burned in a public place. Any one favoring the treaty 
was iilmh to be insulted. On one occasion, when Hamil¬ 
ton was s]waking in defense of it, he was pelted with 
stones. When the treaty canto to the Senate for ratifi¬ 
cation, it was opposed by the Republicans and defended 
by the Federalists. It was finally ratified in June, 179.1, 
alter a heated debate lasting for sixteen days. 

Admission of New States. Vermont was the first State 
to be admitted to the Union after the original thirteen. 
Tins wa- done on March 4,1791. In 1792 Kentucky was 
admitted and in 179b Tennessee. There were then six¬ 
teen States in the Union. 

To admit a Rtato Congress passes an “ enabling act,” 
authorizing the territory to make a State constitution 
and to elect State officers. After this has been done in 
accordance with the provisions laid down by Congress, 
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the President i>-suos a proclamation, doHLnmg fhul th< 
State has been admitted and is now a member <n to. 
Union. 

The Farewell Address. Washington had bouL uinuu- 
mously re-elected in 1792, and in September. 179b, hi 
issued his now famous '‘Farewell Address,” in •which 
he declared that he would not accept a third presidential 
term Tn this address lie made a plea for national unite, 



Mount Vernon 


Thf home of "Washington is situated in Virginia, a short di'tanco from the 
city of Washington, on a beautdul spot overlooking the Potomac liner, 
The place is neatly kept and the old mansion contains many lust urn ll 
lehes ot gieat inteiest. The building is open to thp public. The pictuia 
was made from a recent photograph. 

peace, morality, religion, and obedience to law He 
urged the United States to “ observe good faith and jus¬ 
tice toward all nations,” to keep out of “broils and 
wars,” and to avoid large standing armies, excess of 
party spirit, and sectional strife. This farewell address 
has had a great influence in American history, We go 
to it when we want the advice and counsel of Washington, 
John Adams Becomes President. Washington's Fare¬ 
well Address opened the way for other candidates for 
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th*' pr'-adency. The Republicans at once turned to their 
m-eut leader, Thnum-. Jefferson, while John Adams 
became the sffuuhn d-bearer of the Federalists. The 
eunipisien wm a vitimum one, in which Adams and 

Jefferson were both unfortu¬ 
nately held up to ridicule and 
abuse. Adams was elected 
President by three Electoral 
votes and Jefferson became 
Vice President. 

We then had a President 
of one party and a Vice Presi¬ 
dent of another. According 
to the plan in use at that time 
the man who received the sec¬ 
ond highest vote in the Elec¬ 
toral College became Vice 
President. That plan of elec¬ 
tion was changed by the 
Twelfth amendment ill 1S04. 
(See page 274.) 

The X Y Z Affair. During 
Adams’s administration the 
United States had serious 
difficulty with France, which 
almost resulted in war be¬ 
tween the two countries. We 
have already seen that French 
cruisers were making attacks upon American vessels, and 
our Government resented such treatment. General C. C. 
Pinckney was appointed minister to France to settle this 
and several other disputes. When Pinckney reached 
Paris, the French Government refused to receive him. 
The French officers disliked him because he was a Fed¬ 
eralist and came to take the place of James Monroe, a 



John Ad aus 


John Ad im-, one of tin founders 
ul tin. A mot lean nation, »at a 
native of a gindn- 

,Lte of II irvard Colli ge, a sehool- 
fi-'aelipr, rind a lawyer. He was a 
leader among the Revolutionary 
patriot'-. The Bnti-h tiled to 
arrest him and ^.nd him to Eng¬ 
land for trial. At a later time he 
»eived as our Minister to Eng¬ 
land and was received with honor. 
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Republican, who was a great favonte in Fiau.-*-. They 
accordingly sent notice to 1‘mdnio) that lie would not be 
j eceived and that he must leave France at once, or he 
turned over to the police. 

The treatment which Pinckney received greatly dis¬ 
pleased Adams, but he desired to avoid a war with 
France and accordingly made another attempt to secure 
a treaty. For this purpose he sent to France a com¬ 
mission of three men, John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry 
being sent to aid Pinckney. The French Government 
also refused to receive these representatives, but sent 
three men secretly to demand a bribe of $Ti0,0()0. This, 
of course, our commissioners indignantly refused to pay, 
Pinckney exclaiming, “ No, no. Not a sixpence!” 

The news of the demand reached the Tailed Stales a 
short time later. The episode was called the “X Y Z 
Affair,” because the names of the persons secretly nego¬ 
tiating for the French wore not given, but were repre¬ 
sented by the letters X, Y, and Z. Adams sen! a ringing 
message to Congress, and preparations for war were set 
on foot. The President declared that negotiations with 
France were at an end and closed his message with this 
famous sentence: “I will never send another minister 
to France without the assurance that he will he received, 
respected, and honored as the representative of a great, 
free, powerful, and independent nation.” 

The song “ Hail Columbia,” written at this time, 
served in no small measure to stir up the patriotism of 
the people. Washington was appointed commander-in¬ 
chief of the American forces and a declaration of war was 
expected at any moment. 

Then came a turn in the tide of affairs. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs declared that he was amazed 
at the X Y Z matter and protested that he knew noth¬ 
ing of the attempted bribery. He also said that he 
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would vo-ivc the representatives of the United States at 
any lime yit!i tie- granted: of pleasure. President 
Adam.-. mmer tu a*, oid war, appointed three men to go to 
Pad- to ’ e^utiate a treaty. They were received witli 
oourte-... and in due time negotiated a satisfactory treaty 
(N‘-pt<inher iN. isiKh. War was thus averted and the 
honor of the United States was upheld. 

The Alien and Sedition Laws. In the meantime party 
f^eline in the United States was growing more and more 
intense. Party newspapers took up the matter and 
added fuel to the ilauie. Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
and even Washington were shamefully abused by the 
editors of these papers. Many of the editors of the 
Republican papers were foreign-born and were distrusted 
by the Federalists for this reason. The Federalists, who 
were in office, writhed for a long time under the attacks, 
and then determined to strike a blow at the “demo¬ 
cratic scribblers,'’ as they called them. The present 
moment seemed to he a favorable time, as the publication 
of tile X Y Z papers had aroused a wave of indignation 
against France, Republican editors, and French sympa¬ 
thizers. 

The Federalists had a majority of the members of Con¬ 
gress, and in the summer of 1798 they passed the follow¬ 
ing acts aimed at their opponents. 

1. The Naturalization Act provided that a foreigner 
would have to reside in the United States for at least 
fourteen years before lie could become a citizen. The 
period of residence required before this time had been 
five years. 

2, The Alien Act gave the President the power to order 
a foreigner to leave the country in case die President con¬ 
sidered him “dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States.” President Adams never made use of 
this power. 
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3. The Sedition Act provided fine and imprisonment 
for writing or publishing any article intended to bring the 
officers of the Government into ridicule, contempt, or 
disrepute. This was aimed directly at the Republican 
editors and a few of them were prosecuted, fined, and 
put in jail under its provisions. It should he added that, 
although the Federalist editors and writers were just as 
abusive as the Republican, they were not disturbed by the 
officers of the Government. The Sedition Act became 
very odious. 

The Alien and Sedition laws were called unconstitu¬ 
tional by the Republicans. The legislatures of Virginia 
and Kentucky passed a resolution condemning them. One 
set of resolutions stated that the States had the right to 
declare null and void any law passed by Congress which 
they thought unauthorized by the Constitution. 

John Marshall, Chief Justice (1801). One of the mo«t 
important acts of John Adams as President was the ap¬ 
pointment of his Secretary of State, John Marshall, to be 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. So great was Mar¬ 
shall ’s wisdom and fairness, so wide his legal knowledge, 
that for thirty-four years he became for us the chief 
interpreter of our Constitution. His legal decisions 
were of the highest value in strengthening the national 
government and in extending its powers over the States. 

Death of Washington. On December 14, 1799, while 
the nation was excited over the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions, the news came that George Washington, the 
strong man upon whom the nation had leaned in times of 
stress, had died. His private secretary, in sending the 
news to President Adams, wrote: “ His last scene cor¬ 
responded with the whole tenor of his life: not a groan 
or complaint escaped him in extreme distress. With 
perfect resignation, in full possession of his reason, he 
closed his well-spent life.” 
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Washington now lies buried at Mount Vernon, only a 
short distance from the peaceful Potomac which he loved 
so well. Hundreds of illustrious men and women, from 
all quarters of the globe, have paused at his tomb and 
paid tribute to his splendid ability and noble character. 



Thf Buiko, Place) or Washington at 
Mount V eh non 


TIip bodies of George Washington and Maltha 
Washington lie within the gates of the tomb 


The Election of 
1800. In the fall 
of 1800, Adams 
and Pinckney were 
the Federalist can¬ 
didates, while Jef¬ 
ferson and Aaron 
Burr were the Re¬ 
publican leaders. 
The result was a 
tie between Jeffer¬ 
son and Burr and 
the election was 
thrown into the 


House of Representatives for the first time in our his¬ 
tory. The House, each State having one vote, chose 
Jefferson President, while Burr became Vice President 
and the supremacy of the Federalist party soon passed 
away forever. It never recovered from the defeat of 
1800, and the “ obnoxious acts ” had much to do with its 
downfall. 


John Adams, however, lived on for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury and had the pleasure of seeing his illustrious son, 
John Quincy Adams, occupy the presidential chair. He 
died on the evening of July 4, 1826, at the age of ninety- 
one. He and Jefferson, once personal and political ene¬ 
mies, became warm friends in the evening of their lives. 
Adams’s last words were, “ Thomas Jefferson still sur¬ 
vives’’; he seemed to find consolation in this thought. 
He did not know that J efferson had died a few hours 
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before. “ Tbc two aged men,” says Colonel Higginson, 
“floated on like two ships becalmed at nightfall, that 
drift together into port and east anchor side bj r side.” 
It is a curious coincidence that the author of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and its principal defender on the 
floor of Congress should both have died on the same day 
and on the fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of that 
immortal document. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In what respects was the new Government an experiment? 
Mention problems that it would have to solve in order to succeed. 

2. Tell why the new Government did not start on time. Who 
had charge of the affairs of the nation between the date of the 
ratification of the Constitution and the beginning of the new 
Government. ? 

3. Describe Washington’s Cabinet and tell what the main 
duties of the different members were. 

4. What, problems did Congress work out that would have 
been impossible for the old Confederation Congress to solve? 

5. Explain the five parts of Hamilton’s financial plan. Give, 
so far as you can, his reasons for each part. Show how each 
feature of the plan would help the new Government. 

6. How did the Whisky Rebellion test the new Government? 

7. Tell how Hamilton secured Jefferson’s help for the assump¬ 
tion of State debts. Is “ log-rolling ” objectionable? Explain. 

8. Why are political parties always formed in democratic 
countries? Explain the main questions on which the Federal¬ 
ists and the Republicans differed in Washington’s administra¬ 
tion. Name the leaders of the parties. 

9. Explain the controversy over “ strict ” and “ loose ” con¬ 
struction of the Constitution. Find clauses in the Constitution 
(pages viii and ix) that seem to support Hamilton; clauses that 
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apparently support Jefferson. Point out the relation of the dis¬ 
pute to the strength of the new Government. 

10. Give the main reasons why the Americans objected to the 
Jay Treaty. 

11. Why were the Alien and Sedition Acts passed? What 
effect did they have on the Republicans? On the Federalists? 
On the election of 1800? 

12. Jefferson usually referred to the political contest of 1800 
as the “ Revolution of 1800.” Tell what you think he meant. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. List the chief dangers and problems that the new Govern¬ 
ment faced and the main elements and influences in its favor. 

2. Write an imaginative composition or story on one of the 
following subjects: 

a. When Washington was inaugurated as President (an 
account by a member of Washington’s household). 

i. Extracts from the diary of a farmer of western Penn¬ 
sylvania at the time of the Whisky Rebellion. 

c. How Washington received Citizen Genet (a letter from 
Mrs. Washington to her granddaughter). 

d. Pinckney in France (an account of the X Y Z affair 
as it might be written by a newspaper man of today). 

e. An attack on the Federalist leaders (an editorial writ¬ 
ten by an editor of one of the Republican papers). 

3. Choose teams of two each to debate this quest ion: Resolved, 
That the United States should have helped France in her war 
with England in 1793. 

4. One of the girls volunteer to give a special report on the 
author of “ Hail, Columbia.” Another girl read and explain 
stanzas of the song. All the class join in singing the song, or 
in listening to it as played on a phonograph, if your school has 
such a machine. 

5. One of the boys volunteer to give a special report on the 
election of 1800. 
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MAINTAINING NEUTRALITY DURING 
A GREAT WAR 

Effect of Jefferson’s Election. The triumph of Jeffer¬ 
son and the Republicans was hailed with delight all over 
the country, except in certain parts of New England. 
After the result of the election became known, bells and 
guns of every sort were pressed into service to express 
the joy of the Republicans. Again, on Inauguration 
Day, the bells rang and the cannon boomed, and busi¬ 
ness was generally suspended. The victorious Republi¬ 
cans felt that the control of the Government had passed 
from the hands of the so-called “upper classes” into 
the hands of the ‘ ‘ plain people. ’ ’ 

The Federalists, on the other hand, were downcast. 
They felt that the “ ship of state ” was now controlled by 
the uneducated masses, and was in danger of being 
run upon the rocks. The staid New England church 
folk and the merchants in the cities looked upon Jeffer¬ 
son as a radical and dangerous man because he wanted 
the people to manage their own government. 

The New Capital. Jefferson was the first President 
to he inaugurated in the city of Washington. In 1790 
the seat of government had been transferred from Now 
York to Philadelphia for a period of ten years. In 1791 
the District of Columbia was located and the site for the 
new capital city was chosen by Washington. The broad 
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Thomas JeB'FEHSON 


Jefferson was bora in Virginia in 1743 and died in 1820. Over his grave at 
MonticeUo, Virginia, is a monument of granite bearing this inscription' 
“ Hero lies buried Thomas Jeffeison, author of Hie Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the 
University of Virginia." 
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streets and avenues and spacious squares of the eitv were 
laid out as they now are. Washington, who was Presi¬ 
dent at the time, wished to call the future capital of the 
nation “the Federal City,” but the committee having 
the matter in charge very appropriately named it 
‘ 1 Washington. ’ ’ 

Washington became the national capital in 1800, the 
last year of John Adams’s administration. Abigail 
Adams was the first “ Lady of the White House,” but 
the President’s house was not such a fine mansion as it 
is today. The capital city, unlike Philadelphia, was new 
and crude. It consisted of a few buildings in the midst 
of the wilderness, many of them unfinished. Brilliant 
social events were impossible under such conditions, but 
this did not trouble the Republicans for they were not 
in favor of useless display. 

The Inauguration. Jefferson’s inauguration was a 
very simple ceremony. The new President walked to 
the capitol in the company of a few friends and quietly 
took the oath of office. It was his policy to introduce 
simplicity into governmental affairs. 

Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address is regarded as 
one of the great documents of American history, along 
with the Declaration of Independence and Washington’s 
Farewell Address. It became the platform of his party 
and finally of all the people of America. It summed up 
Jefferson’s political creed as follows: 

(1) Equal and exact justice to all men. 

(2) Peace, commerce, honest friendship with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none. 

(3) The support of the State governments in all their 
rights — the surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies. 

(4) The preservation of the General Government in all 
its vigor, to guard our peace at home and safety abroad. 
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(-■)) The right of election by the people —a peaceable 
remedy against abuses. 

(G) .Absolute consent to the decisions of the majority— 
“the vital principle of republics”; otherwise there 
would have to be an appeal to force, “ the vital principle 
of despotism.” 

(7) The supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority. 

(8) Economy in public expenses. 

(9) Honest payment of debts, the sacred preservation 
of pul die faith. 

(10) Encouragement of agriculture, and of commerce 
and trade. 

Jefferson urged tlie diffusion of information, freedom 
of religion, of the press, and of men. He thought a free 
newspaper was better than a standing army for the 
safety of the country. On these principles he appealed 
to men of all parties and sought to conciliate even Ms 
opponents. “ We are all Federalists; we are all Repub¬ 
licans,” he declared. “Let us, then, fellow citizens, 
unite with one heart and one mind and labor for the 
welfare of the country.” 

Jefferson’s First Message to Congress. This was the 
first presidential message sent to Congress in writing. 
Washington and Adams had delivered their message in 
the form of speeches. Jefferson said that it was simpler 
and more business-like to send a written communication, 
but his opponents always declared that he made the 
change because he was a good writer but a very poor 
public speaker. 

All of the Presidents from Jefferson to Wilson sent 
their messages to Congress in written form. President 
Wilson, however, returned to the practice of Washington 
and Adams bv delivering his messages orally. (See page 
683.) 
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The President's message is an historical document. 
It reviews the general condition of the country and con¬ 
tains the President’s recommendations for desirable 
laws. How much attention Congress pays to the mes¬ 
sage depends upon how well the President reflects the 
public opinion of the country. If Congress is in party 
harmony with the President, that body is likely to carry 
out bis recommendations. 

Jefferson’s Reforms. Jefferson and his party now set 
out to reform existing abuses: (1) to repeal the obnoxious 
laws passed by the Federalists, such as the Naturaliza¬ 
tion Act of 1798 (page 236); and (2) to cut down the 
running expenses of the Government. 

To abolish the objectionable Federal statutes was an 
easy matter, as the Republicans had a majority in each 
house of Congress. Although it was not so easy to cut 
down the expenses of the Government, success was 
attained. Gallatin, the brilliant Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, made a plan whereby the expenses were reduced 
and the national debt paid off. The plan worked well; 
the income from tariff duties increased, the expenses of 
the army and the navy were cut down, and in a short time 
the national debt was reduced about one-half. This was 
all accomplished in spite of the extra expense incurred 
in buying Louisiana. 

Louisiana Purchased from France. The area of the 
United States was doubled at one stroke in Jefferson’s 
administration. The purchase of Louisiana from the 
French in 1803 was the most important event in Jeffer¬ 
son’s administration, and one of the most important 
events in all American history. It was the beginning 
of American expansion and it assured our final control of 
the continent to the Pacific. By this one act Jefferson 
laid broad and deep the foundations for the country’s 
greatness and prosperity. 
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Louisiana at this time extended from Canada on the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from the 
Mississippi River on the east to the Rocky Mountains 
on the west. In addition, a small part of the territory, 
including the city of New Orleans, lay on the east side 
of the Mississippi. 

This vast territory was secured for France, as we have 
seen, by La Salle, Father Marquette, and other early 
explorers. At the close of the French and Indian War, 
Spain obtained Louisiana from France (page 135), but 
in 1800 Napoleon controlled Spain. In a secret treaty 
lie forced Spain to cede Louisiana bade to France. 
Napoleon planned to colonize Louisiana and build up a 
great French empire in the New World. 

In the fall of 1801 a rumor came to the United States 
that France again owned Louisiana. This news caused 
great excitement, because, if it were true, France would 
have control of the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
Since a large part of our agricultural products were 
going to Europe by way of New Orleans, the control of 
the mouth of the Mississippi was an important matter. 
The hogs, cattle, grain, and lumber of the western people 
had to go down the Ohio and the Mississippi to New 
Orleans for shipment abroad. The Americans must have 
a “right of deposit,” or a landing place, where they 
could transfer their goods to sea-going ships. 

While Spain held the mouth of the river, the Americans 
did not care very much, because Spain was a weak nation. 
France, however, was a strong nation, and it was feared 
that she might shut off all of our commerce from the 
Mississippi. The people of the West in particular 
became wildly excited. Many of them wanted to take 
possession of Louisiana at once by force of arms. 

To solve the problem Jefferson instructed Robert R. 
Livingston, our minister to France, to buy, if possible, 
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the small island on which the city of New Orleans 
stood. At a later time he sent James Monroe to assist 
Livingston in making the purchase. Napoleon, who was 
at the head of French affairs at the time, seemed reluc¬ 
tant to sell. 

Affairs then took a sudden turn. After steadfastly 
refusing to part with even the small piece of land upon 
which New Orleans stood, Napoleon suddenly offered to 
sell to the United States the whole of the Louisiana ter¬ 
ritory. Here was an amazing change of mind. The 
cause was this: War was about to begin between the 
French and the British, and Napoleon had heard that 
Great Britain upon the outbreak of hostilities planned to 
use her navy to seize Louisiana. Hence he instantly 
decided that he would rather sell or even give the region 
to the United States than have it fall into the hands of 
his old enemy, England. 

Livingston and Monroe wore amazed. They did not 
know what to say or do. Nobody bad authorized them 
to purchase the whole territory. Faced by the problem, 
however, they took the risk, accepted the proposition, 
and by a treaty signed April 30, 1803, agreed to pay 
France $15,000,000 for the Louisiana territory. 

The makers of this treaty were aware of its great 
importance. Livingston said: “ We have lived long, but 
this is the noblest work of our whole lives. This treaty 
will change vast solitudes into flourishing districts and 
will prepare ages of happiness for innumerable genera¬ 
tions of human creatures.” Napoleon, when approving 
the treaty, remarked: “ This accession of territory 
strengthens forever the power of the United States,” 

When the news of the purchase became known, the 
people of the United States were both astonished and 
delighted. Jefferson, however, was embarrassed. He 
was a “ strict constructionist ” and could find no clause 
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in the Constitution which authorized the purchase of 
territory. He wished to obtain Louisiana, but he did 
not wish to go contrary to the Constitution. lie recom¬ 
mended, however, that the purchase be made and that die 
Constitution be amended afterward, to confirm the act. 
But Congress and tire country took the broader view, 
that since the President was authorized to make treaties, 
and as treaties often transferred territory, the President 
might make such a treaty. As a result the purchase 
of territory came to be regarded as a “concurrent 
power ’ ’ of the Government — it ran along with the 
treaty-making power. 

The purchase was accordingly ratified, and the Consti¬ 
tution was not amended. National powers were grow¬ 
ing. But one person said that “if Jefferson had not 
broken the Constitution, lie had cracked it. ” 

By this purchase the area of the United States was 
doubled. Louisiana contained 560,000,000 acres; its area 
was larger than Great Britain, Prance, Spain, Germany, 
Portgual, and Italy combined. Thirteen great States 
now occupy this vast domain and it is the home of 
17,000,000 jieople, or about one-sixth of the population of 
the United States. 

Four important and immediate results of the purchase 
of Louisiana were as follows: 

(1) France was kept from becoming our political 
neighbor. 

(2) England was prevented from securing the terri¬ 
tory by conquest or by treaty with France. 

(3) America gained entire control of the Mississippi 
River. 

. (4) The Union was made stronger and more lasting. 

The Barbary Pirates, While the President and his 
ministers were busily engaged in purchasing Louisiana, 
the hold pirates from the Barbary States of northern 
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Africa were just as busj plundering American ships and 
enslaving American sailors. 

In 1803 a United States fleet sailed against one of 
these states — Tripoli — and two years later forced it 
to cease its attacks upon American ships and to make a 
treaty. The other Barbary States, surprised by this vig¬ 
orous action, also concluded to stop their plundering. 

Great Britain and France Were Also Offenders. The 
worst attacks upon American ships, however, were not 
made by the little Barbary States, but by France and 
Great Britain. These two nations were friendly enough 
to the United States, but they were at deadly war with 
each other, and neither hesitated to strike a blow at 
American commerce in ease the other could be injured 
by so doing. If the British, for example, came upon an 
American vessel loaded with food supplies and bound for 
a French port, they did not hesitate to capture her and 
take her cargo. 

According to international law ships are not allowed to 
enter a “ blockaded ” port. If they do so, they are liable 
to capture and to tlie loss of their cargoes. However, in 
order that a port might be said to he “blockaded,” 
according to the international law of that day, ships of 
the belligerent nation had to be stationed near by to pre¬ 
vent trading boats from entering. If a vessel takes the 
risk and “ runs the blockade,” she must suffer the conse¬ 
quences if caught. 

In this war between France and England, however, the 
two countries did not maintain blockading fleets. They 
simply declared certain ports to be in a state of blockade, 
They then captured American vessels on the high seas or 
anywhere else, if bound to or from one of the ‘ 1 block¬ 
aded ” ports. This is called a “ paper blockade,” and is 
not warranted by international law. Yet, in this way, 
many American ships were captured by the cruisers of 
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France and Great Britain and their cargoes condemned 
and sold. 

Impressment of American Seamen. In addition to 
such outrages upon American commerce, Great Britain 
insisted upon searching American ships lor British 
sailors and upon impressing them, when found, into the 
British sendee (page 251). This also led to many 
abuses, and the American people, from the President 
down, were naturally indignant at the practice. 

Jefferson Favored Peace. There was good cause for 
declaring war against both France and England, but the 
President saw that the United States was not prepared 
to engage in a conflict with either nation. Moreover, 
Jefferson hated war and was a profound believer in 
peace. Accordingly he tried to settle the difficulty in a 
peaceable manner, but was unable to restrain the warring 
powers. 

In the meantime American ships were being captured 
and plundered. On June 22, 1807, a British ship, the 
Leopard, fired upon the American frigate Chesapeake, 
near Hampton Eoads. The Chesapeake was overpow¬ 
ered and compelled to surrender. The British boarded 
her deck and took away four sailors, three American and 
one British. The whole nation was aroused. Men wore 
crape upon their arms in honor of the Chesapeake’s dead 
and cried out for war. “ Never,” said Jefferson in a 
letter to Lafayette, “ since the battle of Lexington, have 
1 seen the country in such a state of exasperation as at 
present.” 

The Embargo Act. President Jefferson was still in 
favor of peace and suggested a peaceable remedy. This 
was his famous embargo policy. Acting upon his sug¬ 
gestion, Congress passed the Embargo Act, on Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1807. This law prohibited American ships from 
starting for foreign ports under any conditions whatever. 
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Commerce was to be stopped, and American ships and 
American sailors were to lie protected by being kept safe 
in American harbors. This policy was adopted because 
Jefferson believed that our exports were so necessary 
to the warring powers that the embargo would compel 
them to treat us justly. The method, so to speak, was 
a peaceful way of conducting war. 

But the law proved a failure. To some extent France 
and Great Britain were deprived of American food. But 
they could do without our supplies better than we could do 
without foreign trade. American ship owners opposed 
the law, as it tended to destroy their business, while 
France and England received the measure with ridicule. 
It was soon seen that it was impossible to enforce the law, 
as American ships took the risk and stole out to sea. The 
act was repealed March 1,1809, three days before Jeffer¬ 
son went out of office. 

The Non-intercourse Act. On the same day on which 
the Embargo Act was repealed, a Non-intercourse Act 
was passed, cutting off all trade relations with Great 
Britain and France. It was provided that the act was 
to remain in force for a short time only. But acts of 
Congress could not hold the lawless cruisers in check, 
and three years later the United States declared war 
against Great Britain in order to secure her rights upon 
the ocean. 

The Elections. In 1804 Jefferson had been re-elected 
by an overwhelming majority. He carried every State 
in the Union except Connecticut and Delaware. The 
election was so one-sided that the contest would have 
been uninteresting except for the fact that it was the 
first election held under the new Electoral College. 

The Constitution at first provided that each presi¬ 
dential Elector should vote for two men without indicat¬ 
ing which of the two was his choice for President. The 
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man who received the highest number of votes was then 
to he President, in case lie obtained a majority of all 
the votes cash The next highest man on the list was to 
be Vice President. 

But this plan did not work well. In 1800, as we have 
seen, a tic vote occurred. Every Republican Elector 
voted for both Jefferson and Burr and there was no 
choice, although the Electors intended that Jefferson 

should he Presi- 

_ y / si dent anrl Burr 

T , . thrown into the 

House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and a great deal of confusion, much excite¬ 
ment, and some delay occurred. 

Asa result of the election of 1800, the Twelfth Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution was adopted (1804). This 
amendment, which is still in force, provides that the 
Electors indicate their choice for President and Vice 
President, respectively. This plan, first used in the elec¬ 
tion of 1804, has worked well, and since that date the 
President and the Vice President have always been 
elected by the same political party. 

As Jefferson’s second term drew to a close, many per¬ 
sons began to talk of a third term for him. Jefferson, 
however, would not consent to this. lie was sixty-five 
years of age and had been in public life for forty years. 
He also believed in short terms of office. 

Other candidates were then discussed. Aaron Burr, 
who received a tie vote with J efferson in 1800, was not 
considered, for he was in disgrace. While Vice Presi¬ 


dent, he became a candidate for the governorship of 
New York and was opposed very vigorously by Alexan¬ 
der Hamilton, As a result he challenged Hamilton to 
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fight a duel. The two men met in the summer of 1804 
and Hamilton fell, mortally wounded by a bullet from 
Burr’s pistol. Upon the following day the brilliant 
leader of the Federalists passed away at the age of forty- 
seven. 1 

Although Jefferson took no active part in the contest, 
he was known to favor his Secretary of State, James 
Madison, and Madison was accordingly nominated. He 
was also elected by a large majority. 

On March 4, 1809, Jefferson handed over the reins of 
government to his faithful personal and political friend, 
and retired soon after io spend the remainder of his use¬ 
ful life in his delightful home at Montieello, Virginia. 
Although no longer active in political affairs, the “ sage 
of Montieello,” as he came to be called, exercised a great 
influence upon the Government. Jlis advice was eagerly 
sought on all important matters for many years to come. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What did Jefferson mean in saying, “Wo are all Federal¬ 
ists; we are all Republicans ”? 

2. Explain the two main reforms brought about in Jefferson’s 
term. Did the European war help him to reduce the national 
debt? Explain. 

"Burr’s political prospects were ruined and he became a social oufeast. 
He also had trouble in his business affairs. He planned an expedition to 
the Southwest. Late in 1800 he got together a party of men on Bicnner- 
hnssett’s Island m the Ohio Rivei, near Marietta, and started down stream. 
To this day nobody knows exactly what he intended to do. Perhaps he 
did not know himself. It is probable, however, that he wished to conquer 
the Spanish possessions, cut off pait of the Southwest Territory from the 
United States, and then organize this vast domain into an empire under 
himself and his daughter Theodosia. Nothing came of the expedition, as 
President Jefferson caused Burr to be arrested and tried for treason. Burr 
was acquitted, but was henceforth shunned by society, 
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3. Why did the United States wish to buy the island on which 
New Orleans stands? Explain Napoleon’s reasons for deciding 
to sell all of Louisiana. What perplexing problem did his sud¬ 
den decision cause the American representatives in France? 
Could such a situation arise today? Why? 

4. How did the purchase of Louisiana embarrass Jefferson? 
Explain the outcome. 

5. Tell the main results of the purchase of Louisiana. Which 
impresses you as the most important (1) to the people of that 
day, and (2) to the people of today? 

6. How did Great Britain and France interfere with Ameri¬ 
can trade? Explain the reasons for the conduct of the two 
countries. 

7. What is a “ paper blockade ”? Tell why such blockades 
were established. Plow did they affect the Americans? 

8. Explain Jefferson’s method of forcing just treatment from 
France and Great Britain. What made him think the plan 
would work? Tell why it failed. 

9. Point out the main difference between the Embargo Act 
and the Non-intercourse Act. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. A volunteer secure a copy of Jefferson’s First Inaugural 
Address. Read aloud to the class passages that show Jefferson’s 
ideas and policies. 

2. Make a bar graph showing (1) the area of your State, 
(2) the area of France, (3) the area of the United States by 
the treaty of peace (1783), and (4) the area of the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

3. A volunteer give a special report on the causes of the war 
between Napoleon and Great Britain. Use the references given 
in the Readings in the Class Library. 

4. Imagine yourself living in the United States (either in 
Virginia or Massachusetts) during Jefferson’s administration. 
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Write a letter to a Mend or a relative in another part of the 
country, describing the effects of the Embargo Act in your 
State and the, feelings of the people concerning it. For sug- 
gestions, see the references given below. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “Maintaining Peace,’’ The Book of the United States, 
155-158. 

2. “ Buying Louisiana,’’ ibid., 173-176. 

3. “ Thomas Jefferson, Statesman,” Mahers of Our History, 
68-79. 

4. “A Case of Impressment,” Source Book of American His¬ 
tory, 194-196. 

5. “Acquisition of Louisiana,” by Thomas Jefferson, ibid., 
200 - 202 . 

6. “ Effect of the Embargo,” ibid., 209-211. 

7. “ Jefferson, the Virginia Gentleman,” ibid, 228-231. 

8. “ The Father of American Democracy,” Compton’s Pic¬ 
tured Encyclopedia, J-206-209. 

9. “ Louisiana Purchase,” ibid., L-208-209. 

10. “ Thomas Jefferson,” America First, 236-240. 

11. “ The Burning of the Philadelphia," ibid., 240-244. 

12. “ Thomas Jefferson,” Our Presidents, 20-32. 

13. “ Thomas Jefferson,” The Book of Knowledge, 3: 1042- 
1043. 

14. “ The Story of Thomas Jefferson,” The World Book 
Encyclopedia, 6: 3646-3653. 

15. “ Ideals of Government,” by Thomas Jefferson, in The 
March of a Nation, 136-138. 



CHAPTER XVI 

WAGING A SECOND WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 

Madison as President Although James Madison was 
well and favorably known long before he became Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, his 
election aroused no great in¬ 
terest and excitement as that 
of Jefferson had done. The 
reason for this is plain. It 
was well known that Madison 
agreed fully with J efferson in 
matters of government, and 
that no important changes 
would be made in the man¬ 
agement of public affairs. 
As a matter of fact, Madi¬ 
son’s administration may be 
looked upon as a continuation 
of that of Jefferson. 

But in social life there was 
a marked change. Much of 
Jeffersonian simplicity van¬ 
ished. The President and 
his wife were fond of society and ceremony, and life 
in Washington was much more brilliant than in the time 
of Jefferson. Mrs. Madison, better known in history as 
“ Dolly ” Madison, was twenty years younger than her 
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James Madison was one of the 
most useful men in American 
history. He was a Virginian, a 
graduate of Piineeton college, 
and the author of many able 
state papers. 
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husband, and became a great social leader. She is now 
looked upon as one ol' the famous ladies of the White 
House. 

The European War. American foreign affairs were, 
as we have seen (page 272), in a deplorable condition 
at the close of Jefferson’s administration. Great Britain 
and France were committing outrages upon American 
commerce, which the United States was powerless to 
prevent. The Embargo Act had proved a failure and 
had been repealed; the Non-intercourse Act, which never 
amounted to much, expired early in 1810; other legisla¬ 
tion intended to preserve peace and secure fair treat¬ 
ment had likewise proved useless and the country was 
being driven rapidly toward war. 

The “War Hawks.” Madison, like Jefferson, was a 
man of peace, but many of the younger Republican 
leaders thought that the time to fight had come. The 
President was not able to hold them in check. John C. 
Calhoun (kalhoon') of South Carolina, and Henry Clay 
of Kentucky, were especially eager for war. These 
“War Hawks,” as they were called, finally had their way. 

It was hard to decide, however, whether war should 
he declared against France or Great Britain, or both. 
As far as attacks upon American commerce were con¬ 
cerned, the two nations were both to blame. It was easily 
seen, however, that it would be folly to declare war 
against these two strong nations at the same time. But 
the offenses of Great Britain were more objectionable 
than those of France, chiefly because her greater navy 
had done more harm to American shipping. Besides, 
Great Britain had done one thing which France had not 
done. She had impressed American seamen into her 
naval service. Tn addition, the Americans were con¬ 
vinced that the British were inciting the Indians along 
the frontier to make attacks upon American settlements. 
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The Battle of Tippecanoe. The Indians were becom¬ 
ing active and hostile along the western frontier. Two 
great Indian leaders had arisen in the West — Teeumseh 
(tS knin'se) and his twin brother, the Prophet. Teeumseh 
was one of the greatest leaders ever produced by the 
American Indians. He saw that the hunting-grounds 
of his people were being gradually taken by the whites. 
He tried to unite the Indian tribes in a great confederacy 
extending from Canada on the north to Florida on the 
south. He then planned to organize a great army from 
this confederacy and drive out the whites. He felt that 
this was a Favorable time to strike, owing to the growing 
trouble between the United States and Great Britain. 

Teeumseh made headway, but his plans were com, 
pletely defeated by General William Henry Harrison, 
who at that time was Governor of the Indiana Territory. 
Harrison, having been informed of the intentions of the 
red men, marched against them with a small army from 
Vincennes, the territorial capital, and defeated them 
on November 7, 1811, in the decisive battle of Tippe¬ 
canoe, fought about seven miles north of Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

The victory of Tippecanoe broke the power of the 
Indians in the West and aided the Americans in the war 
with Great Britain, which followed soon after. The 
British saw in the Indian a valuable ally, and planned to 
make use of him in case of war. Teeumseh himself 
joined the British army the year after the defeat of bis 
people at Tippecanoe. 

War Declared. Indignation finally ran so high against 
Great Britain, and the pressure upon Madison from the 
“ War Hawks ” became so great that be sent a message 
to Congress recommending that war be declared against 
Great Britain. This was done on June 18, 1812, in the 
face of a strong opposition in each house of Congress. 
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The greater part of the vote in favor of the war resolu¬ 
tion came from the South and the West. The war wits 
based on four wrongs of which we complained: 

(1) Impressing our seamen. 

(2) Inciting the Indians to attack our settlements on 
the frontier. 

(3) Ruining American trade by blockades and seizure 
of goods. 

(4) Insulting the American flag by stopping and 
searching our ships. 

It was unfortunate that the United States was obliged 
to enter upon an important conflict without the united 
support of all sections of the country. New England 
opposed the war, because her commerce with England 
was large and the conflict stopped this trade. The war 
had one great result in New England. The people 
turned to manufacturing, which soon grew to be the 
most important occupation there. The war stopped the 
importation of foreign goods and Americans had to 
manufacture their own. After the war they demanded 
a protective tariff to prevent an incoming “flood of 
foreign goods ” (1816). It should he said, however, that 
although New England opposed the war and voted 
against it, she sent her share of fighting men to the front 
when warfare actually began. 

Had radio or cable communication between the United 

a 

States and Great Britain been possible at that time, the 
War of 1812 might have been avoided. The American 
Congress declared war on June 18, two days after the 
English Government had decided to withdraw a part of 
the regulations offensive to American merchants. This 
news failed to reach the United States until after the 
war had begun. Moreover the other grievances re¬ 
mained. The British were engaged then in a bitter war 
with Napoleon and wished no other trouble. 
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Nevertheless, attacks were already being made on 
American ships and the people could not forget that 
4000 American seamen had been impressed into British 
service and that many of them were at that moment pris¬ 
oners on board British ships. An English writer (Cob- 
bett) wrote at the time: “Great numbers of Americans 
have been imprisoned and are now in our navy. That 
many of these men have died on board our ships, that 
many have been worn out in service, there is no doubt.” 
Another noted Englishman said with truth that England 
would not tolerate for a single hour such outrages upon 
her citizens and commerce as she had inflicted upon the 
Americans. President Madison, a man of peace, was 
forced to go to war to uphold the honor of his country 
and to protect her rights. In spite of such facts, some 
writers have called the War of 1812 “Mr. Madison’s 
War.” 

Brilliant Victories of the Sea It seemed rather hold 
for young America to go to war with such a power as 
Great Britain. The British had large armies — veterans 
who had fought against Napoleon. England was the 
greatest sea power in the world. America had no army 
to speak of and very few ships of war. 

Yet the most striking feature of the War of 1812 was 
the success of the American Navy. American ships were 
manned by natural seamen — fishermen and others. The 
Yankee sailor was alert, bold, and vigorous. He was an 
able mechanic and a good gunner, and in war proved 
a fair match to the English seaman. 

The Constitution Captures the Guerriere (geryer'). 
Great Britain, the “mistress of the seas,” suffered a 
series of defeats upon the ocean at the hands of the 
American sailors untrained to war. One of the first and 
most important of these was the defeat, August 19, 1812, 
of the Guerriere by the American frigate Constitution, 
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undei tlie command of Captain I&aac Hull. “In less 
than twenty minutes iiom the tune that we got along¬ 
side the enemy,” said Hull, “she was left without a 
spai standing.” “ This victory,” says a noted Amen- 
can hislonan, “ lai&ed the United States m one halt hour 
to the lank ol a hist class powei.” The Constitution 



Tin. Dbuii or Cu’tcin Luvrdncd 
“Don't give up the ilup 1 ” 


came to he called “ Old Ironsides.” The old ship has 
been restored and is now preserved as an historic relic. 

The news of the defeat and destruction of the Guerriere 
was received with delight all over the United States, 
because this ship had been particularly active in the 
searching of American vessels. 

The Capture of the Chesapeake. Keverses came to the 
Americans in June of the following year. The United 
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States frigate Cliesaprale met the British ship Shannon 
off Boston and a notable battle ensued. In the course of 
the engagement Captain Lawrence of the American ship 
was mortally wounded, hut called out to his men, while 
being carried below, “ Don’t give up the ship! ” The 
American vessel was captured and taken to Halifax. 



Penny vr run Battle or Lake Erie 


The English had larger vessels, hut smaller guns. 
During the war England lost 2500 vessels; many of them 
were destroyed by privateers. Our largest ships were 
held in our harbors by the British blockade. 

Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie. In the same year as 
the defeat of the Chesapeake (1813) Commodore Perry of 
the American Navy won a brilliant victory on Lake Erie. 
Perry was only twenty-seven years old at the time and 
was lighting against Captain Barclay, one of the veterans 
of the British Navy. Perry’s victory was complete and 
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decisive, and ids dispatch to General Harrison thrilled 
the nation: “We have met the enemy and they are ours. 
Two ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop.” 
When Perry was sent to Lake Erie, his instructions were 
to build and man a fleet, lie cut down trees and with 
green timber built bis vessels. He gathered and trained 
men to be sailors. "When the vessels of the two countries 
met they were well matched. 

American Victory Near Plattsburg. Fighting also took 
place on the small inland lakes. The British planned 
to invade New York, and placed a fleet on Lake Cham¬ 
plain to assist in the invasion. In September, 1814, 
Commodore Thomas MacDonough of the American fleet 
won a victory over the British off Plattsburg, after a 
hard-fought contest. MacDonough showed splendid skill 
in this battle and the people placed him side by side with 
Perry, the hero of Lake Erie. Congress tendered him a 
vote of thanks and struck a gold medal in his honor; the 
State of Vermont presented him with a farm overlooking 
the scene of his victory. 

Land Battles: Invasion of Canada. The land forces 
did not do so well. It is really not too much to say that 
the War of 1812 was won by the American Navy. 

While our Navy made a brilliant record, our land 
forces met with many humiliating reverses. Most Amer¬ 
icans believed that Canada could be taken in a few 
months. The War Department had to depend on the 
State Militia, however, as the Continental Congress had 
done during the Revolutionary “War. Out of 500,000 
men who enlisted, only 50,000 were regular troops. The 
men fought bravely but they were lacking in drill, in 
adequate firearms, and in skilled officers. Provisions 
were insufficient, equipment was bad, and they had nei¬ 
ther surgeons nor hospital stores. They were further 
handicapped by inexperience in lighting against trained 
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soldiers and by lack of confidence in tlieir officers. A 
muck smaller force of men, carefully drilled and skill¬ 
fully commanded, might easily have conquered Canada. 

The second year (1813) was one of mingled joys and 
sorrows. In this year General William Henry Harri¬ 
son, having received news of Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie, passed Detroit, entered Canada, and defeated the 
British in October in the battle of the Thames. Tecum- 
seh, the great Indian chief, was killed in this battle. 

The Capitol Burned. England’s war with Napoleon 
came to an end early in 1814, and as a result she had 
more men and more ships to use against the United 
States. She planned to invade America on three routes: 
(1) Lake Champlain, (2) the Atlantic coast, and (3) the 
Mississippi and Now Orleans. 

In 1814, accordingly, the British ravaged the Atlantic 
coast, and in August captured the city of Washington. 
The President, members of the Cabinet, and other offi¬ 
cials departed in great haste. Mrs. Madison, the wife 
of the President, hastily gathered up some of her silver¬ 
ware as she fled, and the British afterwards said that 
they ate the dinner which was intended for the President 
and his household. The British army then burned the 
Capitol, the White House, and most of the other govern¬ 
ment buildings. The Americans themselves set the 
Navy Yard on fire so that the British could not seize 
the American vessels. Next day a heavy 7 rain put out 
the lire and left the Capitol a mass of charred ruins. 

From Washington, the British moved northward and 
made an attack on Baltimore, but met with spirited resist¬ 
ance. Fort McHenry 7 , in Baltimore harbor, was fired 
upon and, during the bombardment, which lasted a day 
and a night without success, Francis Scott Key, a Balti¬ 
more man, then a prisoner on one of the bombarding 
ships, wrote the lines of “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 
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The Hartford Convention. Meanwhile difficulties of 
another sort had developed in New England. As we 
have already noticed, the war was hi ought on by the 
votes of the South and the West. From the outset New 
England was opposed to the conflict. She believed that 
the war was not just, but was being waged for the pur¬ 
pose of conquering Canada. One thing was certain — 
the war was playing havoc with the commerce of New 
England and this fact probably had much to do with the 
opposition to it. 

Out of this opposition came the Hartford Convention 
of 1814. On December 13th of that year delegates from 
several of the New England States met at Hartford to 
discuss the war. It was feared at the time that the New 
England States might withdraw and that the Union 
might he broken, hut this step was not taken. Several 
amendments to the Constitution were suggested by the 
Convention, and it was urged that the States be allowed 
to retain the custom duties collected within their bor¬ 
ders. It was hinted also that the States might secede 
or withdraw from the Union in case their wishes were 
not complied with. 

Jefferson’s idea of nullification was endorsed, namely, 
that a State might nullify an act of Congress which it 
deemed unconstitutional. A committee was appointed 
by the Convention to lay the complaints of tlie members 
before Congress, but tlie treaty of peace had been made 
with Great Britain before the Convention adjourned and 
nothing came of the movement. 

Jackson Wins the Battle of New Orleans. Late in the 
year the British attempted to capture New Orleans, 
Here they met Andrew Jackson, the hardy Indian-fighter, 
in command of a small American army. The British 
sent 21,000 soldiers to the task; Jackson’s army, behind 
cotton bales, was about half as large. In the battle which 
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followed, the British were repulsed with great loss. Tliev 
lost 2100 men, killed and wounded, while the Amencan 
loss was only 70. The battle of New Oileans look place 
oil the 8th of January, 1815. It is a peculiar t'act that 
the engagement was [ought after the treaty of peace 
had been made. 

Results of the War. On December 24, 1814 —two 
weeks before Andrew Jackson won his victory at New 



The Battle op New Ohluns 


Orleans — a treaty of peace was signed at Ghent (gent) 
in what is now Belgium. If the ocean cable and the 
telegraph had been in use, the loss of life at New Orleans 
might have been avoided. At the time of the battle it 
was not known in America that a treaty had been made. 

The terms of the treaty are not important. Things 
were left much as they had been before the war began. 
Nothing was said about impressment or the other causes 
of the conflict. In fact, the reasons for the war had now 
practically passed away. France and Great Britain were 
at peace and wore no longer attacking our commerce. 
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Impressment also had ceased. It was agreed that 
each nation should give up the territory which it had 
conquered. 

It would seem at first thought, then, that nothing was 
gained by the Americans in the second war with England. 
Yet certain results came out of the struggle: 

(1) The war created a stronger national feeling. 

(2) Commercial freedom was secured. 

(3) The growth of American manufactures was 
encouraged. 

(4) Public attention was now directed to such domestic 
problems as the tariff, a hanking system, and public lands. 

(5) A demand for “internal improvements” arose. 
The war showed the need of good roads. Highways and 
canals were needed for better transportation and to con¬ 
nect the West with the East. 

The United States Bank. There were still other indi¬ 
rect results. The financial system of the country had 
fallen into a sad state during the war. The charter of 
Hamilton’s bank had expired in 1811 and Congress had 
declined to renew it. The result was the establishment 
of a number of State banks, some of them almost without 
capital. It was now thought best to recharter the United 
States bank, and in 1816 Henry Clay and other influential 
leaders succeeded in getting a new charter for twenty 
years. One-fifth of the bank stock was to be owned by 
the Government. 

The First Protective Tariff. The development of man¬ 
ufacturing in New England led to a demand for protec¬ 
tion and the first American protective tariff law was 
passed in 1816. A general tariff act had been passed 
in 1789, but it provided taxation for revenue with only 
incidental protection; duties were placed on imported 
articles, such as tea, coffee, sugar, wines, iron manufac¬ 
tures, and glass. The people were taxed by their own 
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representatives and they did not object as in colonial 
days. The protective act of 1816 differed from the act 
in 1789. It was intended not only to provide a revenue 
for the support of the Government, but also to protect 
American manufacturers by enabling them to charge 
higher prices for their goods. Before the British manu¬ 
facturer, for instance, could place his goods in competi¬ 
tion with American products, he had to pay, not only the 
cost of producing and transporting his wares, hut also a 
tariff duty for the privilege of bringing them into Ameri¬ 
can ports, which the American buyer finally paid. The 
duties imposed by the law of 1816 were far lower' than 
they are now, the highest then being about 30%. 

The Elections. In the first year of the war Madison 
was re-elected President by a large majority. He was 
not a candidate for a third term and the Republicans 
nominated and elected James Monroe of Virginia, Secre¬ 
tary of State in Madison’s Cabinet. The ‘ ‘ Father of 
the Constitution ” now retired from public life, but, like 
Jefferson, he lived in retirement for many years and 
exercised a great influence upon public affairs. The 
Federalist Party appeared for the last time in this 
election of 1816. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why is the War of 1812 often called “ The Second War 
for Independence ”? Do events after the war, as well as before 
the conflict, help to explain the name? 

2. Mention the services that Madison had rendered to the 

country before he became President. . ' 

3. Who were the “War Hawks”? Tell why they wanted 
war. Did they accomplish what they hoped from the conflict? 
Explain. 
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4. What was the battle of Tippecanoe? Tell why it was 
fought. What influence did it have upon the War of 1812? 

5. State the chief reasons for the declaration of war against 
Great Britain. Which was the most serious? Why? 

6. Explain the attitude of New England toward the war. 
How did she show her opposition? Did her attitude affect the 
outcome of military activities? Explain. 

7. Tell about one of the duels at sea between the British and 
the Americans. Did Great Britain or the United States con¬ 
trol the sea during the war? 

8. How do you account for American victories at sea and for 
American defeats on land? 

9. Which year of the war was most dangerous for the Ameri¬ 
cans? Why ? 

10. Which engagement in the conflict seems to have been most 
influential in determining the outcome of the war? Give 
reasons. 

11. Tell how “ The Star Spangled Banner ” came to be writ¬ 
ten. A volunteer find out the appearance of the American flag 
at that time — the number of stripes, and the number and 
arrangement of the stars. 

12. Explain the results of the war. Do you think it would 
make any difference to the United States today if the war had 
never been fought ? Give reasons for your opinion. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Debate this question: Resolved, That in 1812 the United 
States should have declared war against France rather than 
against Great Britain. 

2. Choose a member of the class to find the circumstances 
which caused Oliver Wendell Holmes to write “ Old Ironsides,” 
and to read the poem aloud before the class. 

3. Set aside a section in your notebook for “ Famous Ameri¬ 
can Slogans.” Beneath each write a brief, description of the 
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occasion when the slogan was first used, the person who utti-ml 
it, and similar points of interest about it. Here are two exam¬ 
ples of notable slogans: 

a. John Paul Jones, during the battle between the 
Seraphs and the Bon Homme Richard: “I have not 
yet begun to fight.” 

b. Charles C. Pinckney, when faced by the demands for 
bribes from the French emissaries during the X Y Z 
affair: “ No, no! Not a sixpence.” 

4. List the ways in which the War of 1812 was peculiar. 
Here is one example: None of the causes of the war vva> men¬ 
tioned in the treaty of peace. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The War for Sailor’s Rights,” The Booh of Hie United 
States, 158-162. 

2. “ Causes of the War,” by James Madison, in So une Booh 
of American History, 214-216. 

3. “ Capture of the Guerriere,” by Captain Isaac Hull, ibid., 
216-218. 

4. “ Capture of Washington by the British,” ibid., 218-220. 

5. “ Battle of New Orleans,” ibid., 220-223. 

6. “ Dolly Madison,” Women in American History, 101-114. 

7. “ Madison, Father of the Constitution,” Compton’s Pic¬ 
tured. Encyclopedia, M-18-20. 

8. “ The War of 1812,” ibid., W-8-11. 

9. “ Old Ironsides,” America First, 265-269. 

10. “ The Star Spangled Banner,” ibid., 274-278. 

11. “ James Madison,” Our Presidents, 33-39. 

12. “ Dolly Madison,” The Booh of Knowledge, 2: 394-395. 

13. “ The Story of the War of 1812,” The World Booh Ency¬ 
clopedia, 12: 7601-7606. 

14. “ Old Ironsides,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, in The March 
of a Nation, 138-139. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 

A. ESTABLISHING A MEW GOVERNMENT 
Make an outline of the main points in “ The Making of Our 
National Constitution,” following the form given below. 

1. Ways in which the early English colonies in America were 
united. 

u. _______—___—_____— — -.—_____ 

b. _____________—_ 

d. ______— -_____ 

2. Reasons why the English colonies were not at first bound 
together in an American union. 

a. _ 

b. ___-___ 

c. __ 

d. _-_— 

3. Causes which brought about plans for union in the colonies. 

, a. ___ 

c. ___ 

d. .. . ........ 

4. Important steps toward union. 

a. 1643,_ 

6. 1754, __ _ __ 

c. 1765, ______ ___ 

d. 1773,___ 

e. 1774,_ _ _ 

/. 1781,___ 

g. 1787,- 

5. Main defects in the Articles of Confederation. 

«. _ . ___ 

b. _____ 

c. ___.______ 
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6. Powers denied Congress by the Articles of Confederation. 

a. _____ __ 

b ___ 

c. _______ 

d. _____ _ _ 

7. Ways in which the main defects in the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration were remedied in the Constitution. 

a. ._______ „ _____ 


d. 


B. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

Copy the following statements in the proper order so as to 
show the sequence of events in the development of the new 
Government. Write the event which took place first as number 
1; the event which took place next as number 2; and so on. 

Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated President of the United 
States. 

The XYZ affair almost caused war between Prance and the 
United States. 

The second war for independence was fought with Great 
Britain. 

George Washington was inaugurated President of file United 
States. 

The battle of Now Orleans was the greatest battle in the War 
of 1812. 

The Louisiana Territory was purchased from France. 

The first protective tariff law was passed as a part of Hamil¬ 
ton ’s financial plan. 

Congress passed the Embargo Act to force England and 
Prance to treat the United States justly. 

James Madison became President of the United States. 

The United States was proclaimed as neutral in the war 
between France and England. 
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C. HISTORICAL TERMS 

The terms given below are found in the story, Establishing 
a New Government. Choose the correct words for each blank 
in the sentences which follow. Write on your papers the num¬ 
ber of the sentence and write after each number the correct 
letter to indicate the group of words which belongs in the 
blank. 

a. Alien and Sedition Laws /. impressment 

b Ordinance of 1787 y. Louisiana Purchase 

e. Electoral College h. Barbary pirates 

d. Federalists i. Embargo Act 

e. Republicans j. internal improvements 

1. _ is the entire body of Electors who east 

the votes of the States for President and Vice President. 

2. _followed Hamilton and believed in increas¬ 

ing the power of the Federal Government. 

3. _was the act of seizing American sailors 

and forcing them into British service. 

4. _were the political party which followed 

Jefferson and believed in giving more power to the States and 
less to the Federal Government. 

5. __ __ means Hie improvement of harbors and 

rivers and the building of roads and canals within a country. 

6. ______were sea robbers who lived on the north¬ 

ern coast of Africa. 

7. ____ prohibited American ships from starting 

for foreign ports. 

8. ------ provided for the government of the North¬ 

west Territory. 

9. - was a vast territory purchased from 

France in 1S03. 

10. - were acts of Congress which interfered 

with the rights of American citizens and foreigners living in the 
United States. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION 

After the War of 1812 the United States stretched 
itself like a young giant and began to grow. A wave 
of national pride passed over its citizens; the “era of 
good feeling ” set in. There was no longer danger 
from its neighbors, because of the purchase of Loui¬ 
siana and Florida. The young nation even warned the 
great powers of Europe not to interfere with any 
American country. Bold speaking from an infant in 
the family of nations! 

In its haste to grow the nation felt the need of serv¬ 
ants stronger than man himself. Iron slaves that 
never tired were imported from England, such as the 
steam engine and machines for spinning and weaving. 
American citizens invented other machines which 
would work faster than men, and would save labor. 
No task seemed too difficult. Some Americans even 
ventured into literature and began to create poems and 
novels. 

Land was the object of greatest interest, however, 
particularly the cheap land in the West. Younger 
sons, immigrants, and laborers, dissatisfied with condi¬ 
tions in the new factories, sought the greater oppor¬ 
tunities on the frontier. On foot, on horseback, by 
slow-moving ox-teams, or by flatboats, the people 
journeyed to the unoccupied areas. To make the 
passage easier canals were built, then steamboats were 
used, and finally the railroads were constructed. 

Before long the Middle West was occupied by vigor¬ 
ous young men — plain people, rough-and-ready, 
among whom equality existed. Unlike the situation 
in the older Eastern settlements, the right to vote 
belonged to every free man, even to men who owned 
no property. Thus at last democracy appeared, and 
the plain people sent one of themselves Andrew 
Jackson—-to the White House as President. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE NATION 

CHAPTER XVII 
THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING 


James Monroe was a well-known public man when he 
became President in 1817. He had been a soldier in the 
Revolution, a foreign minister, a United States Senator, 
a Cabinet member, and Governor of his native State, 
Virginia. His election did not create any great national 
excitement, as it was known that the Republican policies 
of Jefferson and Madison would be continued. 

“ Era of Good Feeling.” Monroe’s presidency is some¬ 
times called the “ Era of Good Feeling-.” The war was 
over, American rights were respected, and American 
ships were safe upon the ocean. Then, too, the Feder¬ 
alist Party was dead and the hatred caused by party 
strife had largely vanished. In fact, Monroe may be 
looked upon as the representative of the people rather 
than of the Republican Party. They had all become 
Republicans as Jefferson had hoped. 

It should be said also that the Republicans had changed 
their policy somewhat since the time of "Washington. 
They had adopted many of the ideas of the Federalists 
and had gradually become less strict in the construction 
of the Constitution. John Marshall said that the Jeffer¬ 
sonians ( * had killed the Federalist party by adopting 
its principles.” Louisiana, for instance, had been pur¬ 
chased and the United States Bank had been rechartered 
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mdor the “ implied powers ” of the Constitution. The 
Republicans were very sensible and practical in changing 

their ideas to suit the new 
conditions. 

The Purchase o£ Florida, 
1819. Florida was acquired 
during Monroe’s administra¬ 
tion. Spain’s weak rule had 
made the region a constant 
source of danger to our 
settlers in the Southeast. 
Florida was the haven of run¬ 
away slaves, smugglers, and 
pirates. From their safe 
refuge in the swamps lawless 
individuals came forth to 
plunder and kill the people in 
Georgia. The Seminole In¬ 
dians helped them. 

General Andrew Jackson 
was sent to end those raids, 
lie defeated the Indians, cap¬ 
tured the Spanish forts, and 
hanged two British subjects 
who, as Jackson thought, 
were stirring the Indians to 
car. Spain resented these attacks on her soil, but finally 
lecided to sell Florida to the United States. 

Since the purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
here had been a disagreement between Spain and the 
Jnited States in regard to the boundary between Florida 
,nd Louisiana. The purchase of Florida by the United 
states for $5,000,000 furnished an easy way out of all 
hese difficulties. By the treaty the western boundary of 
jouisiana was clearly defined, the United States gave up 
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Lonroe was horn in Virginia, in 
75S, not far from tiie birthplace 
f Washington. In this same 
icinity dwelt Richard Henry 
ice, “Light Horse Hairy” Lee, 
nd Ins son, General Robert IC. 
jee, leader of the Confederate 
Lrmy in the Civil War. Monroe 
ntered William and Mary Col- 
:ge, blit soon left it to fight the 
battles of the Revolution, 
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her claim to Texas, and Spain surrendered her claims to 
the Oregon country. The treaty was signed on Washing¬ 
ton’s birthday, 1819, and Florida became part of the ter¬ 
ritory of the United States, but was not admitted into 
the Union as a State until 184"). 

The Monroe Doctrine, 1823. More important than the 
purchase of Florida, however, was the publication of the 
Monroe Doctrine, in December, 1823. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century Mex¬ 
ico and the Spanish colonics of South America rebelled 
against the mother country and set themselves up as 
independent republics — just as the English colonies had 
done half a century before. In 1822 the independence 
of those colonies was recognized by the United States. 
Several of the European monarchies — Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, and France, which were naturally opposed to 
republican government — had formed the “Holy Alli¬ 
ance,” so called, and thought of interfering for the pur¬ 
pose of replacing the American republics under the power 
of Spain. At about the same time Russia laid claim to 
a large part of the Pacific coast (including a part of 
Oregon) to which the Americans thought she was not 
entitled. Rv the purchase of Florida and Louisiana 
the United States had removed two dangerous neighbors. 
Russia’s advance south from Alaska presented a new 
danger. 

These acts on the part of Russia and the Holy Alli¬ 
ance alarmed the people of the United States. John 
Quincy Adams, the far-sighted Secretary of State, came 
to the conclusion that it was not well for the nations of 
Europe to meddle with affairs on the American conti¬ 
nents or to claim more land here. The United States 
did not interfere in European affairs and he thought that 
Europeans should not meddle with American affairs. He 
pressed the matter upon the attention of the President 
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and induced liim to make a declaration, in his message 
to Congress, ot the now famous Monroe Doctrine. 

Tlie Monroe Doctrine consists of two parts. In tlie 
first place, tire President declared that the American 
continents should not “be considered as subjects for 
colonization by any European powers.” In this state¬ 
ment he had in mind both the .Russian claim and the 
British Hudson Bay Company of fur traders, which was 
exploring and making settlements in the far Northwest. 
In the second place, Monroe declared that the United 
States would consider it an “unfriendly act” for any 
European nation to interfere with the government of any 
republic established on American soil. He said that he 
considered it “ dangerous to our peace and safety ” for 
European nations to extend their power in the western 
hemisphere. This part of the Monroe Doctrine was 
directed against the designs of the Holy Alliance. 

President Monroe’s protest had the desired effect and 
the Spanish republics were not interfered with. Eng¬ 
land opposed the designs of the Holy Alliance and Look 
our side. The next year (1824) Russia made a treaty 
with the United States by which the southern boundary 
of Alaska was fixed as it is now, at 54° 40' north latitude. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been much enlarged since it 
was first announced. It was not a law of Congress nor 
a part of international law, hut merely a presidential 
proclamation of policy. Since 1823 it has meant differ¬ 
ent things to different Presidents at different times. 

Lafayette Visits the United States. In 1824 Congress 
sent an invitation to the Marquis de Lafayette to visit 
the United States as the nation’s guest. Monroe, the 
personal friend and companion-in-arms of Lafayette 
in the Revolution, was eager to entertain Ills old friend. 
Lafayette accepted the invitation and remarked that he 
would visit America, “the beloved land,” as “an 
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adopted son.” He did so in company with lus son, and 
went into every one of the twenty-four States. He was 
met by the people everywhere with love, respect, and 
rejoicing. 

The Elections. At the close of his first term (1S20) 
President Monroe was re-elected almost unanimouslj, 
receiving the vote of every Elector hut one. 

Four years later (1824) a more vigorous contest 
occurred. No less than seventeen men were ambitious to 
succeed Monroe, and for this reason the election of 1824 
is sometimes called “the scrub race for the presidency.” 
Some of our greatest men were in this race—John 
Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel "Webster, "William II. Crawford. This 
was called the period of “personal politics.” Four of 
these men received votes in the Electoral College. 

Party lines had vanished, as there were no great politi¬ 
cal issues at stake. Each candidate represented a differ¬ 
ent section of the country and had his personal and local 
following. The contest was a bitter one, and much bad 
feeling was aroused. Jackson received 99 electoral 
votes, Adams 84, Crawford 41, and Clay 87. No one 
was elected, since no candidate had received a majority 
oi' the votes in the Electoral College. It thus became the 
duty of the House of Representatives to choose a Presi¬ 
dent from the three highest on the list. Clay was thus 
left out and the House proceeded to ballot on the other 
three names. Clay threw his influence to Adams and the 
latter was elected, much to the anger of Jackson and Ms 
friends. A short time after the election, Clay was 
appointed Secretary of State and it was charged that he 
had sold his influence to Adams for a position in the 
Cabinet. There was much talk about a “ corrupt bar¬ 
gain ” between Adams and Clay, but no foundation 
existed for such a charge. 
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PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain the title to this chapter. Is it as appropriate for 
flip events described at the close as for those pictured at the 
beginning? Give reasons. 

2. Why was only one political party in existence during 
Monroe’s term? Tell what is necessary in order to cause politi¬ 
cal parties to organize (review pages 251-253). Describe the 
character of polities during the ten years following the War 
of 1812. 

3. Tell why the United States wanted to annex Florida. 

4. Explain the reasons for issuing the Monroe Doctrine. Did 
the United States have any right to interfere in a quarrel 
between Spain and her colonies? Why? How did Monroe 
“ issue ” his declaration? 

5. Would it be more accurate to call the Monroe Doctrine the 
Adams Doctrine ? Explain. 

6. What were the immediate results of the Monroe Doctrine? 
How did the declaration affect our future foreign policy? 

7. Describe the election of 1824. On what earlier occasion 
was a presidential election decided by the House of Represent¬ 
atives ? Was the need for a decision by the House in 1824 the 
same as the need for a decision by that body on the earlier occa¬ 
sion ? Explain. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. List all the facts you ean find that seem to make the period 
following the War of 1812 an “ eia of good feeling.” In a 
second column list the facts that seem to make the period an 
“ era of ill feeling.” 

2. Add ii bar of proper length to the graph you began in 
response to No. 2 on page 280 to show the area secured by the 
annexation of Florida. 
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3. One pupil find a copy of Hie Monroe Doctrine and read it 
aloud to the class. Point out the three most important state¬ 
ments in the Doctrine. 

A. Find .statements by earlier Presidents that announce in part 
the same ideas as are contained in the Monroe Doctrine (.see 
pages 254 and 268). Point out ideas in Monroe’s declaration 
that were new. 

5. The Monroe Doctrine may he summed up in two words: 
(1) Non-colonization; (2) non-intervention. Can you explain 
these terms as applied to America in 1823 ? 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “The President Who Said to Europe: ‘Hands Off!’” 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, M-239-241. 

2. “ The Monroe Doctrine,” ibid., M-241-242. 

3. “Lafayette’s Return to America,” America First, 282- 
286. 

4. “ Osceola, the Seminole Chief,” ibid., 286-291. 

5. ‘ ‘ James Monroe, ’ ’ Our Presidents, 40-46. 

6. “ The Story of James Monroe,” The World Boole Encyclo¬ 
pedia, 7: 4602-4608. 

7. “ The Monroe Doctrine,” ibid., 7: 4608. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

INDUSTRIAL AND LITERARY PROGRESS 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Agriculture. In the days of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Madison agriculture, as in colonial times, was still the 

most important industry 
in the United States. 
Agricultural methods 
were careless and wa.ste- 
ful. The early pioneer 
killed the forest trees, 
Indian fashion, by gir¬ 
dling them, and then 
broke tlie ground with 
rude implements and 
planted corn, wheat, and 
other crops. After a 
time the dead trunks 
were cut down, rolled 
into piles, and burned in 
order to get them out of 
the way. 

In the South cotton and tobacco were grown year after- 
year upon the same piece of land until the soil was 
exhausted. Manures and other fertilizers were not used, 
as it was easier to abandon the worn-out soil and take 
up new land. 



The Regions op Cotton Growing and 
of Manufactures 
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Tlie tools of the farmer wore rude, clumsy, few in num¬ 
ber, and expensive. The plow, one of the most important 
farm implements, was made mostly of wood and was very 
awkward and hard to manage. It was also easily broken 
among the roots and stumps. In 1797 a cast-iron plow 
Was invented, but the farmers of the time refused to use 
it, fearing that iron would poison thp soil and kill the 
crops. A few years later (1825), when the farmers 
became more enlightened, a cast-iron plow came into use. 
A scythe equipped with a cradle, invented in 1803, was a 
vast improvement in the cutting of grain over the scythes 
and sickles which had been used for that purpose up to 
that time. 

Patents. The industries of a country cannot he devel¬ 
oped to any great extent without the use of labor-saving 
machinery. In order to encourage the invention of such 
machines, the United States Government gives to the 
inventor the exclusive right to manufacture and sell his 
machine for a period of seventeen years. This right is 
called a patent. At the end of seventeen years, if the 
patent is not renewed, any one may manufacture the 
machine and offer it for sale. 

The number of patents which were granted during tlie 
early national period is a good indication of the progress 
which was being made in agriculture and manufacturing. 
In the early part of this period, the Government granted 
on an average 77 patents each year. At the close of the 
period the average per year was 544. The list contains 
small tools, farm implements, and various other kinds of 
labor-saving machines. These inventions aided greatly 
in the industrial progress of the nation. 

The Steam Engine. One of the most important inven¬ 
tions ever made in any country was the. steam engine. It 
would have been impossible to make very much progress 
in manufacturing or transportation without the use of 
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steam power. If the locomotives were taken off oui 
railroads and the steam engines ont of onr factories, 
operations would come to a standstill. 

James Watt, an Englishman, had invented the modern 
condensing steam engine in 17f>9. Engineers regard this 
as the greatest invention in human history, judged by its 
results. But this engine was not much used in America 
until the early part of the nineteenth century. As late 
as 1803 there were only three steam engines in the United 
States, and there were no locomotives at all. 

Manufacturing. Next to agriculture, manufacturing 
was the most important industry in the country. In 
colonial times and even after the Revolutionary War, 
almost everything was made in the household by hand. 
At a later time machines came into use and factories 
were built. 

The greatest progress was made in the textile or cloth¬ 
making industries. The reason for this is that a remark¬ 
able series of inventions had been made in England and 
were later brought to the United States. At first the 
spinning of yarn was a very slow process, a single thread 
being made at a time. Au English weaver, however, 
invented a machine which, in honor of his wife, lie called 
the “ spinning jenny.” A little later the old liand-loom 
gave way to a power-loom and the weaving of clotli was 
also clone with great rapidity. 

England tried to keep these labor-saving machines to 
herself. She saw their importance and passed laws pro¬ 
hibiting their exportation. Parliament made it illegal to 
send or carry out of the country any plans or drawings 
from which the machines could he made. The English 
Government also tried to prevent skilled workmen from 
going to other countries. In spite of such efforts, how¬ 
ever, the new machinery was soon in use in the United 
States. Factories were established in important cities, 
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and gristmills, sawmills, cotton mills, and woolen mills 
dotted the streams ol' the United States. 

Slater’s Mill. A good example of the way in which 
these inventions came to the United States is found in 
Slatin' \s mill. The first complete cotton mill in this coun¬ 
try was set up at Pawtucket (pa tfik'et), Rhode Island, 
in 1789, by an English¬ 
man named Samuel Slater. 

Flo made from memory all 
of the machinery used in 
this factory, as he was 
not allowed to bring over 
machines or plans from 
England. Slater has well 
been called the u Father 
of American Manufac¬ 
tures. ’ ’ 

Although the first cot¬ 
ton mill in the United 
States was established in 
the first year of Washing¬ 
ton’s administration, the 
business of cotton manu¬ 
facturing did not amount 
to much until after the invention of the cotton gin by Eli 
Whitney in 1793. But almost immediately after Whit¬ 
ney's invention, the amount of cotton grown in the 
United States was greatly increased and the raising of 
cotton became very profitable. 

The increase in cotton naturally led to an increase in 
the number of cotton mills. In 1803 there were only 
four cotton mills in the United States, but shortly after 
that time, due in large measure to the Embargo policy 
(see page 272), the number of mills increased rapidly 
and busy factory towns such as Fall River, Lowell, and 
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Lawrence, sprang up oil the rivers of New England and 
adjoining States. 

Wool Manufactures. The manufacture of woolen cloth 
was also carried on extensively in this period. Many of 
the great inventions employed in the manufacture of 
cotton were also useful in the making of woolen goods. 
By the use of labor-saving machinery, the cost of weaving 
a yard of broadcloth was reduced from 50 cents to 13 
cents. Woolen mills were set up in various parts of the 
country, but more particularly in New England. The 
woolen industry did not grow so rapidly as the cotton 
industry, because the raw material was scarcer. It was 
easier to raise cotton in the field than it was to grow 
wool upon the backs of sheep. 

Iron Manufacture. Many of our industries depend 
upon the use of iron. Gold and silver are called the 
precious metals, but iron is the most useful one. If we 
wore to take iron out of our industries at the present 
time, little would remain. 

Iron furnaces were set up in the United States at an 
early date. Wood and charcoal were at first used as fuel 
for smelting. The business, however, made little prog¬ 
ress until the introduction of the use of anthracite coal as 
fuel about 1840. 

Anthracite or hard coal, which we now prize so highly, 
was considered almost worthless a century ago. The 
first boat load of “ stone coal,” as it was then called, 
was brought to Philadelphia in 1803, and the people said 
that it was good for nothing but to £ ‘ gravel foot-w T alks. ’ ’ 
It seemed almost impossible to start the hard lumps to 
burning. A Pennsylvania blacksmith, however, Joseph 
Smith by name, and the inventor of the iron plowshare, 
succeeded in getting the coal to burn freely. He built a 
grate, placed the coal upon it, and thus made a strong 
draft and a hot fire. Soon afterwards hard coal was 
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used extensively in the smelting furnace and caused a 
revolution in tlie iron business. 

Humble Inventions. While studying the history of 
great industries such as cotton, wool, and iron manufac¬ 
turing, we should not lose* sight of the many humble 
inventions which have made life more easy and pleasant. 
Eli Terry, for instance, made the first American clock. 
He whittled out its rude wooden wheels with a pocket 
knife at the cost of much labor and patience. Brass 
clocks were introduced in 1821. The friction match, 
which displaced the old flint and steel of early times, was 
invented in 1827. The sewing machine, a wonderful 
labor-saving device, was invented in 1846 by Elias Iiowe. 
Although Howe is credited with the invention, others had 
long been working on the problem, in both England and 
the United States. 

Commerce. Commerce naturally follows agriculture 
and manufacturing, as men must find a market for their 
surplus products. Trade went on between different parts 
of the United States and much commerce developed with 
European lands and with other foreign countries. In 
many instances American products were carried great dis¬ 
tances. As early as the latter part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the United States carried on an important trade with 
China and the East. It was no easy matter to make a 
voyage half-way around the globe with the small ships 
and crude instruments then in use, yet many such voyages 
were successfully made by American sailors. In one 
instance, a boy of nineteen took a ship from Calcutta to 
Boston, with no chart to guide him except a small map 
of the world torn from a school geography of the time. 
These ships brought tea, coffee, muslin, silk, and other 
valuable products from the East, 

There was also a valuable commerce with the West 
Indies. In return for agricultural products of all kinds, 
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tin* American trader brought back molasses, sugar, wine, 
pepper, coffee, and a Jong list of other goods. 

Ship-building. Sea-going commerce of course cannot 
be carried on without ships, and ship-building early 
became an important industry in the United States. 
.Many men were also engaged in the whale and cod fish¬ 
eries, and these industries, too, required good sailing 
vessels. The forests produced an abundance of ship¬ 
building timber of the very best kind. The American 
ship carpenter became very skillful, and many fine sailing- 
vessels were made in New England and Philadelphia. 

Land Travel. A large part of the freight and pas¬ 
senger traffic in those days was carried on over land. 
Before the railroad came into use in L830, the stagecoach 
was the principal means of land travel. Tlie coach was 
a heavy, clumsy, uncomfortable box-like affair. It had 
no glass windows, but was supplied with leather cur¬ 
tains to be drawn down in stormy weather. The rude 
coaches, drawn by horses, in harness sometimes made of 
rope, lumbered along at the rate of 40 miles a day in 
summer and 25 miles in winter. The day, moreover, 
began at three o ’clock in the morning and lasted until ten 
o’clock at night. 

In many cases the passengers were obliged to get out 
and push in order to get the coach out of the mud. Miry 
spots of quicksand were marked by stakes to warn trav¬ 
elers, and sometimes the coach had to take a circuit 
through the fields over an entirely new course. There 
were no bridges over the large rivers. The coach crossed 
on the ice in winter and on rude ferryboats or rafts in 
summer. When the ice was breaking up in the spring 
and when it was thin in the early winter, the crossing oL* 
the rivers was a dangerous undertaking. Land travel in 
the United States before the building of railroads was an 
exceedingly tiresome and expensive process. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Literary Progress. During this period progress in the 
United States was not all of a material kind. Literary 
advancement was made and the foundations oi American 
literature were laid. Washington Irving wrote of the 
scenes on the Hudson River, 

James Fonimore Cooper told 
fascinating stories ol“ the 
Indian and the sea, and Wil¬ 
liam Cullen Bryant produced 
some of the best of his poems. 

These three men may be 
loolced upon as the founders 
of American literature. 

Washington Irving, 1783— 

1859. Washington Irving 
was the first American author 
to receive recognition in 
Europe. In 1820 Sidney 
Smith, a British writer, snoer- 
ingly remarked: “ Who reads 
an American book?” Only a 
short time after this remark 
was made, the writings of Irving were read and greatly 
appreciated in Smith’s own country. 

Irving was born in New York on the same day that 
General Washington took possession of that city (April 
3,1783). Sixty years later he finished his greatest liter¬ 
ary work, A Life of Washington, in five large volumes. 
It is not for his historical writings, however, thal Irving 
is best known, but for his sketches of old Dutch life along 
the ITudson River. Thousands of persons have read with 
delight the Legend of Sleepy Uollow and the story 
of Rip Van Winkle. “ There is no liner character sketch 
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The eicator of “Rip V,m 
Winkle,” and the fust Araei- 
it.m iunn of letters to receive 
recognition m Euiope. 
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in nil literature than that lovable old vagabond, Rip, as 
he goes slouching through the village, his arms full of 
children, a troop of dogs at his heels, and the shrill pur¬ 
suing voice of Dame Winkle dying away in the distance.” 

James Fenimore Cooper, 
1789-1851. Cooper, the first 
great American novelist, was 
born in the year of Wash¬ 
ington’s first inauguration. 
Cooper spent his boyhood 
days on the shores of Otsego 
Lake (New York) on the edge 
of an almost boundless forest. 
Here he lived in close com¬ 
munion with nature, tramp¬ 
ing through the forests with 
hunters, trappers, and Indian 
fighters, and listening to their 
tales of forest life and adven¬ 
ture. 

After attending Yale Col¬ 
lege for three years Cooper went to sea, and was later a 
sailor on Lake Ontario, which was then surrounded by 
forests in which the white man’s ax had made no change. 
This course of training prepared him to write his stories 
of adventure on land and sea. He was more intensely 
American in his ideas than Irving. 

Cooper began his literary career in an unusual way. 
He had led a somewhat aimless life after retiring from 
the sea, and was one day reading an English novel which 
did not please him. He turned to his wife and said, “ I 
believe I could write a better story myself.” His wife 
dared him to try it, and he did so. The result was a 
failure, hut his second story, The Spy, a tale of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, was a great success. 
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The mere titles of Cooper’s stories give a good idea of 
their general character. He wrote The Pilot, The Pio¬ 
neers, The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Dee) slayer, The Bed Rover, The Piiates, and a number 
of other stories relating to 
the Indian and to life in the 
wilderness and on the sea. 

William Cullen Bryant, 

1794-1878. Bryant was the 
first great American poet. 

Like Cooper, he was a stu¬ 
dent of nature. He loved to 
walk in the pathless woods. 

When a young man of twenty- 
two, while climbing a hill at 
sunset, he saw a waterfowl 
“ darkly painted on the crim¬ 
son sky.” That night he 
wrote one of his most famous 
poems, “ To a Waterfowl. ” 

Several years before, when 
Bryant was but seventeen 
years of age, he wrote “ Thanatopsis ” (than'a top'sls). 
This poem is in some ways the best of his writings, and 
has been pronounced ‘ ‘ the greatest poem ever written 
by so young a man.” Bryant served for years as the 
editor of the New York Evening Post. 

Other Writers. While speaking of these three great 
authors, mention should also be made of a few other 
writers of the period. John Howard Payne, of Long 
Island, will always be remembered for “ Home, Sweet 
Home,” wliich has been sung thousands of times the 
world over. During this period also Samuel Woodworth 
of Massachusetts wrote u The Old Oaken Bucket.” 
Joseph Bodman Drake, a young physician who died in 
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1820 al the age of twenty-five, wrote the inspiring patri¬ 
otic poem entitled “ The American Flag,” which begins, 

When Freedom from tier mountain height 

Unfruled her standard to the air. 

Drake was a fine spirit and would probably have made 
a notable mark in literature if bis life had been spared. 
It was of liim that the poet Halleek wrote: 

Green be the turf above thee, 

Friend of my better days; 

None knew thee but to love thee, 

Nor named thee but to praise. 

General Progress. Progress was also made during this 
period along other linos. Life in the cities became safer 
and more healthful. The streets of New York and Phila¬ 
delphia were lighted by gas. Crime was greatly reduced. 
The condition of the prisons was improved and the 
inmates were treated more humanely. The poor and 
other unfortunate classes were better cared for; schools 
and colleges increased in number, and the quality of 
instruction was improved. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Describe the agricultural methods used in the United 
States in the days of Jefferson and Madison. 

2. What kinds of manufacturing were important in our coun¬ 
try during the first part of the nineteenth century ? 

3. Tell about the “ humble inventions ” that were made dur¬ 
ing the period under consideration. 

4. Why did ship-building become an important industry in 
the, United States? 
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5, Which way of 1 ravel was more pleasant a century ago — In¬ 
land or by water? Why? 

6. Name the three chief founders of American literature. 
Mention selections or books by them that you have read. Which 
of the three authors do you enjoy the most ? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. One of the hoys volunteer to make or draw a “ clipper 
ship,” such as was in use during the first part of the nineteenth 
century, for the historical collection of the school (see page 46). 

2. Another boy volunteer to make or draw a stagecoach for 
the collection. 

3. Make a special study of one of the writers mentioned in 
this chapter and give a floor-talk upon his life and writings 

4. Bring to class your favorite among Cooper’s novels, Bry¬ 
ant’s poems, or Irving’s stories (see The Sketch Bool: or The 
Alhambra). Read aloud passages you like, making- your selec¬ 
tions such that you can read them in three minutes. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ Progress and Invention,” The Book of the United States, 
186-195. 

2. “ John James Audubon, Naturalist,” Makers of Our His¬ 
tory, 147-158. 

3. ‘‘Agassiz, Teacher of Science,” Heroes of Progress, 79-90. 

4. “ Loud Schools,” Headings in Community Life, 91-93. 

5. “ Learning from a Bulldog,” ibid., 93-100. 

6. “ Old Time Textbooks,” ibid., 101-102. 

7. “ Pounders of American Literature,” The Book of Knowl¬ 
edge, 13: 4625-4630. 

8. “ The Pioneers of American Literature,” The World Book 
Encyclopedia, 1: 253-255. 

9. “ Inventions,” ibid., 6: 3493-3497. 

10. “ Washington Irving,” ibid., 6: 3559-3560, 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


Beginnings of the Westward Movement The westward 
movement began in colonial times, settlers slowly ascend¬ 
ing the streams and gradually pushing their way toward 
the mountains. Just before and during the Revolution, 
Boone. Robertson, Sevier, and other hardy pioneers 
crossed the Alleghenies and led bands of settlers to Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee. The rush to the new country was 
especially rapid after the Revolution. “ During the lat¬ 
ter half of 1787 more than 900 boats floated down the 
Ohio, carrying 18,000 men, women, and children, and 
12,000 horses, sheep, and cattle, and 6.10 wagons.” In 
succeeding years other pioneers made their way into the 
West and established their homes in the wilderness. The 
movement continued in this way for a century, or until 
all of the attractive land in the West was taken up. 

After the War of 1812, In the years that followed 
the War of 1812 the tide of settlers became larger than 
ever. Everybody seemed to be moving west. If a man 
was too poor to go with horses and wagons or to take 
passage upon a river boat, he set out on foot. It was not 
uncommon in those days to see a man headed for the 
West with his entire baggage in a hand-cart and his 
family following, sometimes barefoot, in the rear, “ All 
America,” said a writer in 1817, “ seems to he breaking 
up and moving westward.” 
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“ Westward the course of empire takes its way.” The 
westward march of the people in the nineteenth century 
was a momentous movement in American history. It 
meant the conquest of a continent. 



Making Tiieih Way to the West 

The patient oxen pulled the heavy wagon over the rough roads at a very 
slow pace, the cattle being duven ahead, or tied behind. 


Internal Improvements. The movement to the West 
caused a demand for better and easier modes of travel. 
The railroad did not come into use before 1830, and mean¬ 
while the pioneer was compelled to make his way west¬ 
ward over wagon roads and waterways. He often hud¬ 
dled his family into a covered wagon, somewhat like the 
“ prairie schooner ” of a later time, and set out to find a 
new home in the wilderness. He carried food, a stove, 
simple cooking- utensils, an ax, and a few crude tools. 
He camped at night by the roadside, preparing his meal 
and eating it under the trees, and sleeping in his wagon 
or in the open air. 
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Sometimes rn<le boats upon the rivers furnished a more 
easy and comfortable journey. These were the days of 
the “ jolly boatmen ” who floated with song- and laughter 
down the great rivers. One of the men often sat on s 
stool or keg at the end of the long boat and scraped away 
upon a battered violin, while his companions joined in 
jigs and dances of various kinds. 

The “ family boat,” carrying the pioneer and his fam¬ 
ily together with horses, cattle, hogs, and other domestic 
animals, passed more quietly down stream. Now and 
then the noise and smoke of a crude steamboat would 
startle an Indian in Ins wigwam, or scatter the deer from 
their feeding-places along the river. 

Traveling, on the whole, was painfully slow and diffi¬ 
cult, and the demand became more and more insistent 
for the construction of roads and the improvement of 
waterways leading into the West. The problem, how¬ 
ever, caused a marked difference of opinion. Almost 
every one was in favor of better transportation facilities, 
but many thought that the improvements should be made 
by the various States or by private individuals or com¬ 
panies, while others thought that Congress should pro¬ 
vide money for the purpose. 

For a number of years funds came from both public and 
private sources. In 1806 Congress provided for the 
building of a national road, or highway, from the East to 
the West. The contracts were let in 1811 and the road 
was built from Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheeling, 
West Virginia; in later years the road was extended 
almost straight across the country nearly to the Missis¬ 
sippi. The National Government did not build the road 
beyond Vandalia, Illinois, because the coming of the rail¬ 
roads made such construction unnecessary. But for 
years this highway was filled with the wagons of settlers 
going to make homes for their families in the West. 
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The Erie Canal. The States, too, helped to provide 
internal improvements, and a number of them built roads 
and canals at their own expense. The most important 
undertaking of the sort was the construction of the Erie 



The most important waterway of its kind in the United States. It was 
largely due to the encigy of Governor De Witt Clinton of New York that 
the c anal was pushed across the State fioni Albany and Tioy to Buffalo, 
a distance of 363 miles, a large part of it tlnough a dense wilderness. The 
value of property along the line of the canal greatly increased, and the 
State received a large revenue from tolP 

Canal by the State of New York. This canal extended 
from Buffalo to Albany, a distance of 303 miles. 

The canal was begun in 1817 and finished in 1825, after 
eight years of the hardest kind of work. Its completion 
was celebrated with elaborate ceremonies at Buffalo and 
also at New York when the first boats arrived. The Erie 
Canal was a great success, and in ten years its tolls and 
revenues had repaid the entire cost of construction. It 
aided wonderfully in opening up and developing the 
West. 
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The success of the Erie Canal encouraged similar 
undertakings in other parts of the United States. On 
July 4, 1828, President Adams pulled off Iris coat in the 
presence of a large company of people at Washington, 



Rivals 

The artist has attempted to show the new Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in 
competition with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal boats. 


and with a spade broke ground for the beginning of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

On the same day that President Adams was breaking 
ground in Washington for the canal, Charles Carroll was 
doing a similar service in Baltimore, forty miles away, 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. This railroad was 
the first to be constructed in the United States and Mr. 
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Carroll felt that lie was taking part in a very important 
event. “I consider this,” he said, “among the most 
important acts of my life, second only to my signing the 
Declaration of Independence, if even it he second to 
that. ’ ’ 

Canals, turnpikes, rivers, and other highways made 
possible the great westward march of population which 
took place at this period. The stream of immigration 
flooded the western country and soon flourishing farms 
and settlements occupied the regions where, a few years 
before, thousands of buffaloes licked salt in the valleys 
and on the hillsides. 

Western Settlements. After the settler had reached 
his destination in the western wilderness and had pur¬ 
chased a tract of land or had taken possession of it with¬ 
out purchase, as was often the case, he proceeded to build 
his home. Cutting away the trees from a small piece of 
ground, he selected some of the best and straightest of 
the timber for his log hut. After getting the logs ready 
with liis ax, he had what was called a raising — that is, 
he gathered together a few neighbors, if such could be 
found, and with tlieir help he put Ms cabin together. 
The only pay which his helpers received was the prospect 
of being assisted in a similar way at some future time. 
The early settlers usually had a jolly time at these 
raisings of cabins or barns. 

Having housed himself and family, the settler then 
made preparations to cultivate the soil. The trees 
around the cabin were killed by girdling, and corn and 
other vegetables were planted. At a later time, when he 
wished to clear off the land rapidly, the settler cut down 
the trees, trimmed away the limbs, and then chopped up 
the trunks into logs of convenient lengths. Some of the 
logs were split into rails for fences, but most of them 
were rolled up into idles and burned. For this purpose 
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tlie pioneer a!p\in called his neighbors together and a 
merry “ log-rolling ” was the result. 

The western pioneer was usually a strong-, self-reliant 
character, but in certain instances he was shiftless and 
lazy. lie sometimes preferred hunting, fishing, or trap¬ 
ping to tiie more serious business of farming. He had 
few opportunities tor education, religious development, 
or refinement of any kind, although log- schoolhouses were 
constructed here and there at an early time, and the 
circuit-riding minister soon appeared. 

Livestock. The raising of livestock was an important 
part of the business of the pioneer farmer. He raised 
horses to do his work, and cattle, sheep, and hogs to 
supply food and clothing for himself and family. When 
he raised more livestock than lie needed for his own use, 
he sent the surplus to an eastern market, to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston. As early as 
ISOo a drove of fat cattle was driven from the Ohio over 
the mountains to Baltimore. 

Farmers also began to take pride in the kind of cattle 
which they raised. Fine breeds such as Durhams, Short 
Horns, and Herefords were imported into this country 
at an early day, and fairs and livestock shows were held 
as early as 1810. 

Hogs were easy to raise and were a source of great 
profit. They fattened upon acorns and other nnts (mast) 
which grew in great abundance in the forests. Early 
travelers in the West sometimes met four or five thou¬ 
sand hogs in a single drove on the way to an eastern 
market. 

Western Towns. As other settlers came into the neigh¬ 
borhood, they built their houses in little clusters on the 
bank of some stream or lake, and there a small town 
sprang up. The gristmill, sawmill, blacksmith shop, and 
a general store, usually containing the post office, when 
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there was one, were the most important feature? ot’ the 
new town. 

Here the little community lived almost entirely shut in 
from the outside world. The people were cut off from 
the Atlantic coast cities and were compelled to laise 
their own food and to make most of then manufactured 
goods. Most of their agricultural products wore dis¬ 
posed of by being placed on shipboard and sent down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans. 

Western settlers had their choice of the most fertile 
and desirable land for $2 an acre, and at first this low 
price might be paid to the Government in installments. 
In 1820 the price was reduced to $1.25 an acre and pay¬ 
ment in cash was required. Many settlers, however, 
paid nothing; they simply picked out an attractive piece 
of land and proceeded to build their cabins. Such set¬ 
tlers were called “ squatters"; they had no legal title to 
the land and as a rule they soon had to move on. 

Freight from the East. Tools, implements, and other 
manufactured goods were usually supplied from the East. 
Freight came from the Atlantic seaboard on river boats 
and in large covered wagons drawn by several spans of 
borses. Progress was slow, both on the river and the 
road. Twenty days were needed at this time for a wagon 
load of freight to go from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 
The journey is now made by rail in a few hours. 

Cities and Posts. Many trading posts were established 
in the West which have since developed into prosperous 
cities. Fort Dearborn, where the city of Chicago now 
stands, was built in 1803; Buffalo and Detroit were then 
mere villages. Chicago and Milwaukee were trading sta¬ 
tions in the midst of an Indian country. About 1830 St. 
Louis had a population of 6000 and Cincinnati, the 
“ Queen City of the West," with 25,000, was second only 
to New Orleans in the Mississippi valley. 
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Tx'ansportation. At first tlie pioneer had to be con¬ 
tented w itli the narrow Indian trail and the waterway. 
He then cut down trees and widened the trail into a 
dirt road. At a later time he covered the surface of the 
road with stone or gravel and made a turnpike. Then 
the canal was constructed, and later on the steamboat 
appeared upon the livers and the Great Lakes. 
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The Steamboat. The invention of tlie steamboat 
marks a new era in transportation. It helped greatly in 
the opening of the western country, as it soon displaced 
the clumsy tlatboats then in use. It was also much more 
comfortable and less expensive than the stagecoach. 

Men had iong been experimenting with steam naviga¬ 
tion. John Pitch, a Connecticut Yankee living in Phila¬ 
delphia, was the real inventor of the steamboat. He ran 
a steamboat on the Delaware River as early as 1786, 
twenty-one years before Fulton ran his Clermont on the 
Hudson. Pitch died in 1798, having- failed to obtain 
the aid or means to make his invention known to the 
world. The task of making the steamboat a commercial 
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success fell to the lot of Robeit Fulton wlio, using t-mme oi 
Fitch’s ideas, deserves the credit lor bunging the steam¬ 
boat to permanent and practical usefulness. 

People laughed at Fulton and said that his plan a\ as 
nonsense. They nicknamed his boat “ Fulton’s Folly,” 
and learned engineers said that he could never succeed 
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Thiti is a copy of Clyde 0 De Land’s painting in the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution in Washington, D C The spcctitois are watching the successful 
Inal tup of this neiv invention on the Delaware Rivei, at Philadelphia 

in his undertaking'. Latrobe, who was the leading engi¬ 
neer in the United States at the time, said in 1803 that 
the attempt to propel boats by steam power would cer¬ 
tainly end in failure. He said that the engine and fuel 
would be too heavy and occupy too much space; that the 
motion of the engine would strain the boat and cause it 
to leak; that the expense of running the vessel would be 
too great; and that the paddles or oars would he likely 
to break. He would open his eyes in astonishment today 
if he could see a modern ocean steamer a sixth of a mile 
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long plowing 1 the seas at the rate of twenty-five laiots an 
hour with 5000 people on hoard. 

In spite of ridicule Fulton persevered in his efforts, 
and in 1S07 ran his boat, the Clcimoul, from New Yoik 



Fulton’s Clamant 

This picfmp iepresonts an exact copy of Fullou’s steamboat. Il wls built 
for the Hudson-Fulton cekbiation held in New Yoik City in Septembci, 
1909, and made the tup fioin New York to Albany, stopping at vauous 
places on. the way. Mo*t of the passengers on boaid weie diessed m the 
costume ot Fulton’s time. 


to Albany, a distance of 150 miles, in thirty-two hours. 
Like Fitch before him, he had demonstrated the practi¬ 
cability of using steam power in navigation and his critics 
were silenced. At a later time he wrote: “The morn¬ 
ing I left New York there were not perhaps thirty per¬ 
sons in the city who believed that the boat would even 
move one mile per hour.” 

The Steamboat in the West. The steamboat appeared 
on the western rivers soon after the successful trip on 
the Hudson. Some difficulties, however, were found in 
navigating the Mississippi River, and it was not until 
1816 that a boat was made strong enough to go up from 
New Orleans against the current. From this time on 
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steamboats multiplied rapidly and by 1830 two hundred 
of them were on Die Western livers. These boats could 
be built almost anywhere and could obtain an abundant 
supply oC fuel along the banks oL‘ the rivers. It was now 
possible to make Ions,' trips. In 1820 a steamer required 
thirty-live days to 
g o fro m New 
Orleans to Pitts¬ 
burgh. Only ten 
days were needed 
to make the return 
trip. For several 
years Mark Twain, 
the famous Ameri¬ 
can humorist, was 
a pilot on the Mis¬ 
sissippi. In his 
writings he fre¬ 
quently mentions 
life on the great 
river which he 
loved. 

The old datboats 
were also in use. 

Theycould be 
floated down stream easily enough, but it was almost 
impossible to bring them hack against the current. When 
the end of the journey was reached, they were usually 
broken up and sold for lumber. 

New States from the West. The improvements in 
transportation were important causes of the rapid growth 
of population in the West. So quickly was the wdl- 
dorness settled that State after State was admitted 
to the Union within less than ten years after the 
War of 1812. In 1816 Indiana became a State; in 1817 
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The fiavannnh was (he fh-t stianior to ohm 
the Atlantic Ocean. She sailed 1'iom Sat nun ill 
in June, 1819, and leached Livcipool in 
eight eon dnyo. She used steam power lor only- 
seven days on the tup. When about to enter 
St. Geoige's Channel, near the coa-U of lie- 
land, the smoke from her funnel was spied by 
the commander of Hie British fleet, who, think¬ 
ing the vessel on fire, sent two boats to her 
icscue. She was mel by a luge crowd at 
Liverpool and given an enthusiastic lecpption. 
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Mississippi entered; in 1818 Illinois was admitted; in 
1819 Alabama entered; and in 1821 Missouri—the first 
State west oF the Mississippi River — became a member 
of the Union. 

Importance of the Westward Movement. It is not easy 
to estimate the importance of the westward movement in 



A Mississippi Riven Flatbow 

This clumsy box, laden with produce of various kinds, meandered like a 
toitoise down the great liver to New Orleans. 


American history. It helped to make America into a 
nation. No other single force “ did so much to shape 
the policies of the Government and to mold the character 
of the people and their industries.” The movement fur¬ 
nished land, practically free, to Western settlers and had 
a marked influence upon slavery, immigration, wages, 
transportation, internal improvements, the tariff, the 
annexation of additional territory, and almost all other 
problems of the time. 
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PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. When did the westward movement begin? Explain uhat 
you mean by the westward movement. 

2. Why did many people go west after the War of 1812? 

3. What are “ internal improvements ”? Explain the con¬ 
nection between such improvements and the westward move¬ 
ment. Arc internal improvements now in progress in your part 
of the country? Explain. 

4. Tell how the Erie Canal influenced the settlement of the 
West. Explain the part of the steamboat. Wlndi had the 
greater influence upon the development of the West — the Erie 
Canal or the steamboat ? Give reasons for your opinion. 

5. In 1820 Chicago was a mere trading post; in 1840 Chicago 
was the second largest city north of the Ohio River. Account 
for the growth of Chicago during the years mentioned. 

6. Mention the most pressing problems a pioneer would face 
in taking up land in Illinois or Wisconsin about 1820. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. One of the boys in the class volunteer to make a large map 
of the Erie Canal. Above the map and below it, make pen-and- 
ink drawings showing the canal locks, the tow path, and the 
early canal boats. 

2. Imagine that you were living in 1830 in Boston and that 
you had decided to move to northern Illinois to buy land from 
the Government. Write two or three paragraphs telling the 
route you would follow and the means of travel you would use 
to reach your desination. 

3. Suppose that you had reached your destination, as 
explained in No. 2, and had bought land from the Government 
and gone to farming. Write a letter to your brother or sister 
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in Boston describing your experiences on your journey westward 
and on your new farm. 

4. Volunteer to make a model flatboaf or river steamer for the 
Historical. Museum of your school. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman,” Makers of Our History, 
51—67. 

2. “ The New Country,” The Book of the United Stales, 163— 
172. 

3. ” Robert Fulton and Ihe Steamboat,” Makers of Oar His¬ 
tory , 112-122. 

4. ” The West,” Source Book of American History, 166-168, 

5. “ Religious Life in the West,” ibid., 231-234. 

6. “A Settler in Illinois,” ibid., 237-240. 

7. “ Jemima Johnson,” Women in American History, 72-79. 

8. ‘‘Lincoln's Books,” by Carl Sandburg, in Headings in 
Community Life, 111-114. 

9. ” The Western Pioneer,” ibid., 164-165. 

10. ‘‘Life in the Backwoods,” by Theodore Roosevelt, ibid., 
166-168. 

11. "Pioneers! 0 Pioneers!” by Walt Whitman, ibid., 169. 

12. ‘‘Social Gatherings in Pioneer Times,” ibid., 339-341. 

13. " The Adventures of Daniel Boone,” America First, 121— 
124. 

14. " Traveling by the Canal,” ibid., 278-282. 

15. “ The Growing West,” The Book of Knowledge, 6: 1905- 
1912. 

16. " The Eric Canal,” ibid., 13: 4881-4888. 

17. “ Hardships and Heroism of Pioneer People,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, P-221b-22lZ. 

18. "Westward Movement in the United States,” ibid., U~ 
238-239, P-13-17. 

19. “ The Wilderness Road,” by H. A. Bruce, in The March 
of a Nation, 140-146, 



CHAPTER XX 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY 

Adams as President. The “ era of good feeling ’’ for 
which Monroe’s administra¬ 
tion was notable soon passed 
away. It had been rudely 
disturbed by the ‘ ‘ scrub race 
for the presidency,” which 
stirred up much bitter feel¬ 
ing. The friends of Jackson 
claimed that their candidate 
was really the people’s choice 
in 1824, but that he had been 
deprived of the office by 
trickery and underhand work. 

They therefore sought re¬ 
venge, and Adams was hardly 
seated in the presidential 
chair before plans were laid 
to defeat him for a second 
term. 

When John Quincy Adams 
became President, he seemed 
to be the ideal man for 
the place. He had studied 
at Harvard and in one of the European universities. 
Later he became a distinguished lawyer and statesman. 
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John Quincv Adams 


After retuing fiom the presi¬ 
dency, Adams u.i.s lor many 
yeais, n member of the House 
of Representatives from M.iasu- 
(“husetts. During tins period ho 
became known as “ The Old Man 
Eloquent” and as a vigorous 
opponent of slavery. He was 
one of the ablest of Ameucttn 
Piesidents. 
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He aKo had strong personal qualities. He was a fear¬ 
less champion of what seemed to him to he right, a splen¬ 
did speaker, and an excellent writer in both prose and 
verse. In addition, lie had had a wide and successful 
experience in public affairs He had been a foreign 
minister, a United States Senator, and a Cabinet officer. 

Internal Improvements. One question of consequence 
before the country was the subject of internal improve¬ 
ments. .Adams belonged to the group that believed that 
such enterprises ought to he promoted and paid tor by 
the National Government. In his inaugural address, 
therefore, he urged Congress to appropriate money for 
the construction of roads and canals. In spite of oppo¬ 
sition about $2,500,000 was appropriated by Congress 
for internal improvements during his administration. 

The Tariff, In 1821 Congress had passed an act 
increasing the import duties. Since there was a demand 
on the part of manufacturers for still greater protection 
from European competition, a new tariff act was framed 
and passed in 1828. 

The line was now quite clearly drawn between those 
for and those against a protective tariff. The North 
favored protection, while the South was opposed to it. 
The reason for this difference is plain. Manufacturing 
had come to he an important industry in New England 
and was demanding protection from foreign competition. 
In the South, on the other hand, there were few factories, 
and the people opposed the tariff because it made them 
pay more for the manufactured goods which they bought. 

The Act of 1828 is called the “ Tariff of: Abomina¬ 
tions ’ 5 because it had so many objectionable features 
Many of the duties were exceedingly high The duty on 
wool, for example, was raised from about 30% to about 
70% The measure undoubtedly did not meet with the 
approval of the people of the United States, and it is 
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difficult to see why President Adams signed the bill, but 
lie did. He was in favor of the protective system advo¬ 
cated by Henry Clay and probably hoped that the act 
would be amended so as to 
remove some of its abomina¬ 
tions. This was done at 
later time. 

The voice of the South was 
immediately raised against 
this tariff measure. Five 
States at once protested and 
John C. Calhoun became the 
spokesman of the opposition. 

He held that Congress had no 
right to pass such a bill and 
advised South Carolina to de¬ 
clare the act ‘ ‘ null and void 
within the limits of the State. ’ ’ 

The Election of Andrew 
Jackson. In the presidential 
election of 1828 Adams and 
Jackson were the opposing 
candidates. The issue was 
largely a personal one be¬ 
tween the two men. No 
important governmental ques¬ 
tions were at stake. Men 
talked a groat deal about the 
tariff and internal improve¬ 
ments, hut no one really cared 
what Jackson thought in regard to either. “ Hurrah for 
Jackson ” was the platform of his party followers in 
1828. They wanted Jackson, who embodied their princi¬ 
ples. Jackson swept the South and the West and was 
elected over Adams by a vote of more than two to one. 



John C. C^utoun 

Bom in South Carolina in 17S2, 
died in Washington, D. C., in 
1850. He was of Irish ancestry. 
He favored the War of 1812, was 
Congressman, Secretary of War, 
Vice President, Secretary of 
Stale, advocate of the doctrine 
of nullification, defender of 
slavery, states rights, and the 
interests of the South as he 
understood them. 
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The personality of Andrew Jackson was an important 
factor in the election “ Old Hickory, ” as he was affec¬ 
tionately called, was honest and npriglit in all his deal¬ 
ings. It was said that he lacked refinement and polish. 
He had rough Western ways when they were needed, 

hut he had fine manners, too, 
and all the stately gallantry 
of a gentleman. No one ever 
questioned his integrity or 
patriotism. When a boy of 
fourteen, he had fought 
against Great Britain in the 
Revolution; he had protected 
the frontier from Indian at¬ 
tacks; and he had defeated 
the Bi’itisli at New Orleans in 
the War of 1812. He was 
thus a great popular hero and 
the Western people rallied 
around his standard with en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The West in Politics. Jack- 
son represented a new force 
m American politics. Up to this time the Presidents 
of the United States had been chosen from Virginia and 
Massachusetts. They represented the culture and the 
refinement of the East. Jackson, the rough-and-ready 
son of the West, introduced a new element. He stood 
for that Western democracy which overwhelmed the aris¬ 
tocracy of the East. The West was democratic. Until 
the slavery question became prominent in politics, all the 
Western States generally voted for the Democratic Party. 
There were no rich people among the Western settlers; 
all were on the same plane of social equality. It was not 
popular to be suspected of being an “ aristocrat.” The 
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“ Old Hickory,’’ The Hero of 
New Oi leans]” and the frontier 
statesman and Indian - lighter, 
was bom in North Carolina, in 
1767 and died m Tennessee in 
1S45 
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people were interested in politics and would go for miles 
to hear the oratory of their “ stump speakers ” After 
Jackson’s time the Westerners were always a force to be 
reckoned with in political contests. 

New Political Parties. We have already seen that 
party lines vanished in the 
“ era of good feeling.” Dur¬ 
ing the administration of 
Adams new parties were 
formed. All claimed to be 
Republicans. The followers 
of Adams and Clay called 
themselves “ National Repub¬ 
licans,’’ while the Jackson 
men were known as “ Demo¬ 
cratic Republicans, ’ ’ and later 
as “Democrats.” The Na¬ 
tional Republicans, soon to be 
known as ‘ ‘ Whigs, ’ ’ may be 
looked upon m a general way 
as the descendants of the old 
Federalist party, while the 
Democrats represented the 
Republican party that had been founded by Jefferson. 

A New National Era. With Jackson’s entrance into 
the White House a new era in American history begins. 
It was felt that the “ plain people ” had at last come into 
possession of the government. From all parts of the 
United States Jackson’s supporters came to witness the 
inauguration of their leader. A writer of the time states 
that they swarmed into the White House, overturned 
bowls of punch, smashed glasses, and climbed with 
muddy cow-hide boots upon the upholstered furniture in 
order to get a glimpse of their hero, Daniel Webster 
wrote as follows on the day of Jackson’s inauguration: 



Daniel Webster 


Webster is considered one of Hie 
greatest of Amciienn oratois He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, ,i famous lawyer, a sen¬ 
ator, and Secretary of State He 
is best known ns “The Ex¬ 
pounder of tlio Constitution." 
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“ Today we have had the inauguration. A monstrous 
crowd of people is in the city. I never saw anything like 
it before. People have come 500 miles to see General 
Jackson, and they really seem to think that the country 
is rescued from some frightful danger.” 

New Statesmen. The older statesmen, who had 
drafted the Constitution and put it into operation, had 
for the most part passed away. Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, and John Adams were dead, and Madison and 
Monroe no longer took an active part in politics. The 
leading men of the new era were Andrew Jackson, the 
frontier statesman and hero of New Orleans; Martin 
Van Buren, the polished gentleman and shrewd poli¬ 
tician, the “ peacemaker ” in politics; Henry Clay, “ the 
mill boy of the slashes ” and the noted compromiser; and 
John C. Calhoun and Daniel Webster, great orators and 
students of the Constitution. 

The “ Spoils System.” The new era also brought new 
political methods. The “ spoils system,” as it is called, 
sprang up at this time. Before Jackson’s administra¬ 
tion, faithful and capable men were kept in office, for the 
most part, without regard to the political party to which 
they belonged; but now a great change took place. Many 
of the men who had been in office for a long time were 
suspected, in most cases without good reason, of being 
dishonest; at least, they were not “ friends of Jackson ” 
and some of them had opposed his election. 

Jackson and his friends believed in the doctrine that 
“ to the victors belong the spoils.” They believed that 
the offices, with their salaries, should be given as rewards 
to the men who had helped to elect a new President. 
Jackson therefore made a 111 clean sweep ” by turning out 
most of the Government officers and putting new men in 
their places. It is only fair to add, however, that in 
making these wholesale removals Jackson was following 
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a practice already in use in some of the States, especially 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Many evil results have come from the spoils system. 
In the first place, it is wrong in principle to remove capa¬ 
ble and experienced officers every few years and to put in 
their places men without experience. It is neither good 
business nor common sense. A merchant or a manufac¬ 
turer would not think of conducting his business in that 
way. Naturally the President was misled and made a 
number of unwise appointments. The worst feature of 
the whole matter was that the spoils system did not end 
with Jackson’s administration. Later Presidents fol¬ 
lowed Jackson’s example and the spoils system has 
continued to some extent even to the present day. 

Other Changes in the Government. In addition to the 
spoils system, the administration of Jackson marks the 
introduction of several other notable changes in our 
government. 

The use of the veto power was enlarged. Earlier 
Presidents had vetoed measures passed by Congress only 
when they considered them unconstitutional. Jackson 
vetoed bills which he considered unwise, even though 
they were in harmony with the Constitution. If he dis¬ 
approved a bill which Congress passed, he vetoed it. 
For such acts his opponents denounced him as “ King 
Andrew.” They wanted to have the veto power taken 
from the President, or to allow Congress to overcome 
it by a majority vote. 

Jackson became an independent leader. He dominated 
the whole government and generally ignored his Cabinet. 
When in need of advice, instead of calling a Cabinet 
meeting, he consulted a few intimate friends whom the 
newspapers called the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet.” Men re¬ 
ferred to the regular Cabinet as the “ Cabinet proper,” 
and to the Kitchen Cabinet as the “ Cabinet improper.” 
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During Jackson’s presidency tlie nominating conven¬ 
tion and the regular party “ platform ” were first used. 
Before this time, nominations were made by congres¬ 
sional caucuses and by State legislatures. Now the 
national convention was introduced. The same plan is 
in use today. Delegates from all the States and terri¬ 
tories assemble in some convenient city for the pur¬ 
pose of nominating candidates for the presidency and 
vice presidency. In these conventions the States were 
represented as they were represented in Congress, two 
delegates at large corresponding to the senators, and 
as many other delegates as the State had representatives 
in Congress. After 1848 the number of delegates from 
each State was doubled. 

The party platform also came into use in Jackson’s 
time. It is now customary for political parties, when 
assembled in conventions, to pass resolutions expressing 
their opinions on important political questions of the 
day. These resolutions constitute the “ platform ” upon 
which the party stands. Both of these devices tend to 
give the people a larger control over the government. 

Jackson’s Views. What changes will the new Presi¬ 
dent make in the government? What are his views on 
the great questions of the day ? These were the inquiries 
which every one asked. The Democratic party had come 
into power without any definite platform, hut every one 
knew that Jackson had a mind of his own. It soon 
became evident that Jackson was in favor of a strict 
construction of the Constitution, as Jefferson had been, 
and, as a result of this view, was opposed to national 
aid for internal improvements, to the United States Bank, 
and to a protective tariff, although his views on the 
tariff seemed somewhat uncertain. These three impor¬ 
tant problems took a large part of his attention during 
his eight years of office 
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Nullification and the Tariff. An old and important 
question had been left over from the preceding adminis¬ 
tration. It will be remembeied that the “Tariff of 
Abominations ” was passed in tin- administration of 
John Quincy Adams (page 334). The South protested 
against this law. Agriculture was the main business of 
the South and consequently that section was not inter¬ 
ested m protecting the factories of New England and the 
North. 

South Carolina took the lead in opposing the tariff 
and John 0. Calhoun was the leader of South Carolina. 
He insisted that the law should not go into effect. He 
said that any law passed by Congress might be declared 
null and void by any State that considered the law con¬ 
trary to the Constitution. This was the doctrine known 
as “ nullification.” It was making some headway and 
its advocates hoped to induce the President to declare 
himself in its favor. 

In this hope they were disappointed. On April 13, 
1830, a number of political leaders met at a banquet to 
celebrate the birthday of Thomas Jefferson. In the 
course of the speeches several of the men approved the 
doctrine of nullification. When it came General Jack¬ 
son’s turn to speak, he boldly announced as his toast, 
“Our Federal Union: it must be preserved.” This 
brought a sudden shock to those who favored nullifica¬ 
tion. It was plain that the President would not favor 
allowing any State to set aside the laws of the United 
States. Then* was no doubt as to where the President 
stood, and in his hold and positive stand he did a great 
service for the cause of the Union. Although Jackson 
did not greatly favor a protective tariff, he did favor the 
enforcement of law. 

The Great Debate. While the contest over nullifica¬ 
tion was in progress, a notable debate took place in the 
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American Senate between Robert V. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, and Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts (Janu¬ 
ary, 1830). Hayne insisted that the Constitution w r as a 
mere “ compact ” formed by sovereign States, and inti¬ 
mated that any State might withdraw from the compact 
whenever it wanted to do so. He also held that a State 
had the right to declare an act ot Congress unconstitu- 
tional and therefore null and void. 

Webster replied in a forcible speech. He said that the 
Constitution was not a compact. He denied the right of 
a State to nullify a law of Congress. He maintained 
that the Supreme Court, and not the States, had the 
right to declare a law of Congress unconstitutional; that 
it "would be absurd to allow twenty-four judges, or the 
twenty-four States, each to say for itself what laws were 
constitutional and should be obeyed. He closed his 
address with these well-known words: “Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” Hayne’s 
view is usually 7, called tlie “ compact theory ” of the 
Constitution, and Webster’s the “national theory 7 .” 
Tlie dispute was finally 7 decided by the Civil War, when 
Webster’s view was enforced by the nation. 

South Carolina was not alone in her doctrine of nullifi¬ 
cation. New England took the same view in the Hartford 
Convention of 1814. Nullification had been advocated 
in many 7 States, North as well as South, before this date. 
It should also be remembered that the doctrine was not 
so objectionable in 1830 as it would be now. The times 
have changed. National spirit and love for the Union 
have grown steadily 7 stronger. Webster’s speeches and 
Jackson’s emphatic stand did much to develop the 
national spirit. 

The New Tariff Law, 1832. Another change was now 
made in the tariff. Many people outside of South Caro¬ 
lina did not like the “Tariff of Abominations,” and 
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in 1832 Congress passed a new law modifying the tariff, 
to go into effect on March 3, 1833. 

The new tariff law did away with most of the abomina¬ 
tions, but the South did not want any protective tariff 
law at all. It made South Carolina and Calhoun more 
angry than ever. Acting upon Calhoun’s advice, South 
Carolina passed (November 24, 1832) the famous “ Ordi¬ 
nance of Nullification.” This ordinance declared the 
national tariff acts null and void within the limits of the 
State. It also prohibited the citizens of the State from 
paying any tariff duties after February 1,1833. In addi¬ 
tion, the Ordinance declared that South Carolina would 
withdraw from the Union if the Federal Government 
attempted to enforce its tariff law in that State. The 
situation now began to look serious. 

Jackson’s Vigorous Action. "While these events were 
taking place, Jackson was not idle. In the fall of 1832, 
while South Carolina was making her protests, he had 
been re-elected President over Henry Clay, the candidate 
of the new Whig Party, by a tremendous majority. He 
naturally concluded that the people approved his course, 
and kept up his tight against nullification. In the early 
part of November he sent instructions to the collector of 
customs at Charleston to collect all tariff duties and to 
use force in doing so if necessary. When the Ordinance 
was passed by South Carolina, he issued a proclamation 
in which he denounced nullification as contrary to the 
Constitution and added firmly, “ The laws of the United 
States must be executed.” 

A little later he asked Congress to pass a law per¬ 
mitting him to use the army and navy 7 ' of the United 
States to protect the collectors of revenue. Congress 
licl so, and the “ Force Bill,” as it was called, became a 
law on March 2, 1833, one day before the new tariff law 
was to go into effect. 
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General Sc-ott was sent to Charleston with instructions 
to enforce the law and collect the duties as usual, and 
he was prepared to do so. The people of South Caro¬ 
lina made preparations for resistance. Her legislature 
passed acts to assert her authority against the National 
Government. llayne, now governor of South Carolina, 
threatened that South Carolina would withdraw from the 
Union and declare its independence if the National Gov¬ 
ernment used force to make her citizens pay the high 
tariff duties on cloth and other goods. lie claimed the 
people there were growing poorer, while the Northern 
manufacturers were getting richer at their expense. 
Hayne demanded free trade. He had resigned from the 
Senate to become governor of South Carolina in order to 
carry out the nullification policy which he had advocated 
in the Senate against Webster. 

The Danger Averted. Just when it seemed that civil 
war was about to break out, a fortunate settlement of 
the question took place. Henry Clay, who is known in 
American history as the “ Great Compromiser,” came 
forward and did a very useful piece of work. He advised 
Congress to pass a new law reducing some of the tariff 
duties. This was done and the law went into effect on 
March 2, 1833 — one day before the tariff law of 1832 
was to become effective. This pleased South Carolina, 
and her Ordinance of Nullification was repealed soon 
after. Thus the nullification trouble was settled by a 
compromise; the objectionable tariff was not actually 
enforced against the nullifying State; and some claimed 
that the United States had “ knuckled down ” to South 
Carolina. 

Jackson and the United States Bank. Much excitement 
also occurred in Jackson’s administration over the 
United States Bank. Jackson was a man of strong likes 
and dislikes, and he disliked the United States Bank as 
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much as he liked the Federal Union. He considered the 
Hank unconstitutional and looked upon it as the repre¬ 
sentative of the “money power” and as the enems of 
the common people. Accordingly, when a hill was 
passed hy Congress (1832) renewing the charter of the 
Bank, Jackson promptly vetoed the measure on the 
ground that the Bank was “ an unnecessary, useless, 
expensive, un-American monopoly.” 

When the charter of the Bank expired in 183G, the 
institution went out of existence as a United States Bank, 
and was reorganized as a State hank under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. 

Van Buren Elected President, 1836. The new party, 
the Whigs, nominated General William Henry Harrison, 
the hero of Tippecanoe, for President in 1836. Martin 
Van Buren, who was Vice President at the time, was 
Jackson’s choice and he was accordingly nominated by 
the Democrats. lie was elected by a large majority, and 
his administration may be looked upon as a continuation 
of that of Jackson. 

The Panic of 1837. President Van Buren began his 
work under very unfavorable conditions. The country 
was on the verge of a period of hard times, usually called 
a panic or crisis. Removal of Government funds 
(nearly $10,000,000) from the United States Bank and 
its branches to be deposited in State hanks (called Jack- 
son’s “ Pet Banks ”); the refusal of the Government to 
take anything but specie (gold or silver) in payment for 
public lands as provided in the “ Specie Circular and 
over-speculation encouraged by the “ Wild Cat Banks ” 
led to the financial panic of 3837. The chief cause was 
probably speculation in Western land. Banks and busi¬ 
ness bouses failed, debtor farmers lost their farms, poor 
people found it hard to make a living, and bread riots 
occurred in New York City, 
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The Election of 1840. Things did not go well with 
Van Bnren. Several good laws were passed during his 
administration, but he suffered because of many matters 
for which ho was really not to blame. When hard times 
come on, the people generally blame the President 
whether he has had anything to do with bringing them 
on or not. Such was the ease with Van Buren. Then 
again, the spoils system had led to scandals and Van 
Buren was blamed. He was looked upon as the man who 
had brought the system from New York. On account of 
his skill in politics, he was called “ The Little Magician,” 
and his opponents said he was tricky and untrustworthy. 
As a matter of fact, a great injustice was done to Van 
Buren. He was a capable man, and would have given the 
country a good administration under more favorable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The Democrats nominated Van Bnren for a second term 
and the Whigs again chose William Henry Harrison. 
The campaign was picturesque and exciting. It has been 
called “ a huge frolic,” and “ a campaign of hullabaloo.” 
The people did not seem to think seriously about public 
questions, hut attended political meetings in order to 
have a good time. Soon after the nomination of Harri¬ 
son an Eastern paper remarked that he should not try 
to become President of the United States, hut should 
content himself with his log cabin, coon skins, and hard 
cider. This statement played an important part in the 
campaign, and log cabins, coon skins, and kegs of cider 
were numerous at political gatherings. The Whigs sang: 
Farewell, dear Van, 

You are not our man, 

To guard the ship, 

We’ll try old Tip. 

And they voted as they sang, Harrison receiving about 
four times as many electoral votes as Van Buren. 
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This whole period of twelve years was dominated by 
the personality of Andrew Jackson. He was the most 
influential man of his time, and, in fact, the most influen¬ 
tial man in American polities from the days of Jefferson 
to the Civil War. After retiring from the presidency 
he went to his home in Tennessee, called the 4 ‘ Hermit¬ 
age,” and there became a planter. lie died in 1845 at 
the age of 77. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How was John Quincy Adams an ideal man for the presi¬ 
dency? Tell why his administration was not more successful. 

2. How was the election of Andrew Jackson a triumph for 
democracy? Mention ways in which Jackson differed as Presi¬ 
dent from all his predecessors. 

3. Why were new political parties formed between 1825 and 
1835? Compare the principles of the new organizations with 
the principles of the early political parties What new political 
practices were developed during Jackson’s administration? Do 
they represent progress m democracy? Explain. 

4. What was the “spoils system”? Tell why it was intro¬ 
duced. Is it a democratic way of dealing with the public offices ? 
Give reasons. What evils did it cause? 

5. Explain Jackson’s ideas about the presidency. What 
changes in the government did he introduce ? Do you think his 
changes were of benefit to the country ? Give reasons. Has our 
present President followed Jackson’s example? 

6. In your opinion what would be the attitude of most West¬ 
erners in Jackson’s time on the proleetive tariff? Why? 
Explain the attitude of New England; of the South. 

7. Tell the story of South Carolina and nullification. Which 
won the struggle—South Carolina or the United States? 
Give reasons for your opinion. 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Suppose yon were a cartoonist living in 1828. Draw, or 
suggest, a cartoon portraying Jackson as viewed by the Adams 
men, or Adams as looked upon by Jackson’s followers, 

2. Two boys volunteer to secure selections from the speeches 
of Webster and Ilayne in their famous debate of 1830. Read 
aloud to the class the passages that seem most effective or 
eloquent. 

3. Add whatever notable statements you find in the chapter 
to your Famous American Slogans (see No, 3, page 292), 

4. One of the members of the class volunteer to make a model 
of Harrison’s log cabin as used in the campaign of 1840 for tho 
Historical Museum (see page 44). 

5. Write a short historical or imaginative composition on one 
of tho following subjects: 

a. Jackson as an Indian fighter 

b. The inauguration of Jackson 

c. The Kitchen Cabinet 

d. Jackson’s retirement at “ The Hermitage ” 

e. Incidents in the panic of 1837 

f. The “Log-Cabin, Hard-Cider” campaign 

g. Why 1 admire Adams, Jackson, Clay, or Webster 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ Jackson and the Union,” The Booh of the United States, 
180-182. 

2. “John Quincy Adams, Statesman,” Makers of Oar His¬ 
tory, 135-146. 

3. “ Daniel Webster, Orator and Statesman,” ibid., 159-172. 

4. “Jackson’s Responsibility,” Source Book of American 
History, 266-268. 

5. “Liberty and Union,” by Daniel Webster, Readings in 
Community Life, 452-453. 
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6. “ Old Hickory,” America First, 294-298. 

7. “ John Quincy Adams,” Our Presidents, 47-56. 

8. “Andrew Jackson,” ibid., 57-72. 

9. “ Martin Van Bur on, ” ibid., 73-80. 

10. “ The Fronliersraan Who Became President,” Compton’s 
hetured Kn< yclopidia, J-177-180. 

11. “ The Character and Career o£ Van Bnren,” ibid., V- 
70-271. 

12. “ The Man Who Always Did His Best,” The Booh of 
f nowlcdgc, 3: 1043-1045. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

A. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION 

In your notebook outline Hie main points in the story of The 
Development of the Nation, following the form given below. 

I. Reasons for the “ Bra of Good Feeling ” 

1 ____———__ 

2 _—-- 

3_-_ ___——- 

II. Main declarations in the Monroe Doctrine 

1 ___ 

2 _____-— - 

III. Important inventions between the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution and the election of Jackson 

1. _by ----—- 

2. __—-—--by---- 

3. ______ by- 

IY. Means of travel in 1830 

1 ___ 

2 _——-- 

3___-_____ 
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V. Changes brought about by improvements in transportation 

1 ._____________ 


9 



VI. Questions in dispute between 1815 and 1840 
1 . _______-____ 


o 



VII. New political methods and agencies 



4. 


VIII. The founders of American literature 

1__ the first 

American author recognized in Europe. 

2.__ the first 

great American novelist. 

3_—, the first 

great American poet. 


B. HISTORICAL TERMS 

The following terms are used in the story of The Develop¬ 
ment of the Nation. Copy the statements given below, filling 
each blank with the correct term. 

Monroe Doctrine patent Kitchen Cabinet- 

Holy Alliance Erie Canal Congressional caucus 

“ Fulton’s Folly ” turnpike political platform 

protective tariff veto power National Republicans 

spoils system nullification Democratic Republicans 

1 The practice of giving public offices as rewards for political 
service is called the ____ 
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2. The President’s friends whom he consulted instead of his 

cabinet were called the ______ 

3. The act of declaring a law of no force is an act of 

4. ______is a road or highway with tollgates. 

5. Robert Fulton’s steamboat was called _____ 

6. ____—-—. is a connecting waterway between Lake 

Erie and the Hudson River. 

7. A law levying duties upon imported goods m order to pro¬ 
tect home manufacturers from foreign competition is called a 


8. The__—__is the power to prevent a bill passed 

by a legislative body from becoming a law. 

9. The exclusive right to make and sell an article is called a 


10. The policy of President Monroe concerning interference 
in American affairs by European powers was set forth in the 


11. The political party which favored greater national pow T er 
and a loose construction of the Constitution became known as 
the _— _ — 

12. A number of European monarchies which opposed repub¬ 
lican government formed the_ 

13. The principles for which a political party stands are 

called the party’s_ . _ _.. 

14. The political party which favored greater power to the 
States and less power to the Central Government was called the 


15. _ was a meeting of the member’s of Con¬ 

gress belonging to a political party to select the candidates of 
the party for public office. 
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C. IMPORTANT NAMES 


Copy the names of important persons in the period of history 
which you hare just studied After each name write brief state¬ 
ments which tell the part that person played in the story. 


Janies Monroe 
Henry Clay 
Andrew Jackson 
John Quincy Adams 
John C. Calhoun 


Martin Van Burcn Washington Irving 
Daniel Webster James Fenimore Cooper 
Robert Y. llayne William Cullen Bryant 
Samuel Slater William Henry Harrison 
Eli Whitney Andrew Jackson 


D. IMPORTANT OATES 

Copy the dates given below and after each date write the 
event you associate with it. 

a. 1819,_ 

b. 1823,___ 

c. 1829,____ 

d 1830, __ 

E. FLOOR TALKS FOR VOLUNTEERS 

1. One pupil represent Daniel Webster, another represent 
Robert llayne, and debate the question of nullification. 

2. Two pupils discuss the panic of 1837, one pupil placing the 
responsibility for the panic on Van Buren, the other pupil 
defending him. 

3. One pupil represent a manufacturer of the East, another 
a Southern planter, another a Western farmer, and present the 
views of each on the question of a protective tariff. 

4. One pupil talk on changes in travel between 1750 and 1830. 
Use pictures or pencil sketches to illustrate the talk. 
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THE STRUGGLE OVER SLAVERY 

As the nation developed the seeds of a controversy 
grew which soon threatened its very life. 

In colonial days slaves had been held by Northerners 
and Southerners alike. Slave labor did not pay in the 
North, however, and the system soon died out. But in 
the South slaves were used in the cotton fields, and 
the planters came to believe that the system was essen¬ 
tial for their welfare. This difference between the 
North and the South caused little trouble at first, for 
there was no thought of doing away with slavery in 
the States in which it existed. But after new terri¬ 
tories were acquired, the advocates of slavery expected 
that the institution would be allowed there, while the 
anti-slavery people were determined to keep it out. 

To settle the controversy, a line was drawn through 
the Louisiana territory, the region to the north of the 
line to be free and that to the south to be open to 
slavery. Thirty years later another plan was tried, 
and the people in the territories were allowed to choose 
for themselves. But the question would not stay set¬ 
tled; in one aspect or another it came up again and 
again. 

At last the Republican Party was formed with the 
purpose of keeping slavery out of the territories alto¬ 
gether. In 1860 this party elected Abraham Lincoln 
as President. The South was greatly alarmed. 
Believing that their most cherished rights were in 
danger, eleven States withdrew from the Union. The 
North, however, declared that no State could leave the 
Union; and a great civil war ensued. 

The superior resources of the North in man power 
and in money, factories, and railroads finally brought 
victory to the Federal Government, for the South was 
defeated. Since that time the United States has been 
united in fact as well as in name — “ an indestructible 
union, composed of indestructible States.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE FIGHT FOR MISSOURI 

A Divided Country. Slavery existed in very early 
ages and among all peoples. We have seen how it was 
introduced into Virginia m the early days of the colony 
(see page 71). Gradually slavery spread into all the 
colonies, North as well as South. Few people, if any, 
thought it wrong 

When people needed slaves for their work, they bought 
them if they could afford to do so. There was no appar¬ 
ent difference of opinion between the Puritan of New 
England and the Cavalier of Virginia on the right to 
hold slaves. However, by 1850 the right or wrong of 
slavery was the most hotly contested question between 
the North and the South. The people of New England 
had become convinced that slavery was wrong, while the 
people of the South (or most of them) held with equal 
honesty that it was right. 

Why did this change of opinion come about ? Largely 
because slavery did not pay in the North and because it 
paid in the South. Slaves could be used in field labor, but 
not so well in factory labor. Besides, “the long cold 
winters of New England produced such a long idle sea¬ 
son, requiring so much food, clothing, and shelter, that 
slavery in the North cost more than it yielded and died 
a natural death in colonial days.” 1 

’Smith, J. Russell, North America, page 6. 
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Here we have a good illustration ot the way men’s 
inten Us govern their opinions. John Adams pointed 
this out in the Continental Congress when the members 
were discussing whether slaves should be counted in 
(leteimining the number o!‘ representatives each State 
should have. He said, “Reason, equity, justice never 
had weight enough to govern in the councils of men; 
it is iniaest that does it.” Henry Ward Bocchor, while 

speaking against slavery, 
once said: “ When finch 1 
Tom sold for only $;>00, 
slavery was a positive 
evil to be gotten rid of ns 
soon as possible. When 
Tom had risen in value 
to $800, slavery was a 
‘necessary evil’; we 
would like to be rid of it, 
but ‘ it was impossible 
but, when Uncle Tom 
came to sell for $1000, 
slavery had become ‘ a 
divine institution. 5 ’ ’ 

It -was a question of 
the poeketbook. It was not so with all men, but with the 
common run of men. Many Southerners opposed slavery 
and set their slaves free at a sacrifice of their worldly 
interests. The early anti-slavery movement had its 
supporters in the South as -well as in New England. In 
a short-sighted sense, it may be thought profitable for 
men to make other men work for them for their “ board 
and keep,” but in the long run and in a broader economic 
sense slavery did not pay anywhere. It was a wasteful 
system of labor and, of course, harmful to both the slave 
and his master. The South has prospered much more 
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Eli Whitney's Cotton Gin 
Com hasted with a 
Modern Machine (see page 357 ) 

The modem cotton gin plucks the fiber 
fiom the -< ed by means of a combing 
pieces- The principle of the gin has 
niner changed, although. Whitney’s has 
been gieutlj r improved upon. 
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without it. Yet the matter uf slavery was determined 
largely by the supposed widest of the white 1 man. 

When our independence was declared, there were 
slaves in all parts of the country. But here and there 
people in all sections spoke against slavery. John Wes¬ 
ley did so in Georgia; 
the Quakers and the 
geotch-Irish Presbyteri¬ 
ans did so in Virginia 
and the Carolina^. By 
the time the Constitution 
was adopted, slavery 
was disappearing in the 
North. It was, for the 
most part, looked upon 
as an evil in both sec¬ 
tions, and most people 
expected that it would 
gradually die out in the 
South as well as in the 
North. The slave sys¬ 
tem did not pay well in 
Maryland and Virginia, 
and Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, and other Virginians spoke against slavery and 
expected to see it disappear. 

In spite of this opposition, the slave interests were still 
strong in the South in 1787. By 1800 two clearly marked 
sections could be seen — a slave section and a free section. 
Would the time ever come when the country would be all 
free? 

The Cotton Gin. The invention of the cotton <fui alone 
seems to have prevented the early disappearance of 
slavery. This was an event of great importance. The 
fiber of the cotton dings to the seed. The purpose of the 
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gin is to make easier the separation oP tlie two. Remov¬ 
ing' the fiber from the seerl by hand was a slow process. 
Not more than four or five pounds of cotton could be 
cleaned by one man in a day. This added so greatly to 
the cost of cotton that only a small amount was used. 

Eli Whitney had gone to Georgia to teach school. lie 
was a guest in the home of Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, the 
widow of the famous General Greene of the Revolution¬ 
ary War. Whitney saw the difficulties under which 
cotton was prepared for use. He at once set himself to 
invent a machine by which the fiber could be cleaned 
more quickly. The result was the cotton gin, with which 
one man could clean a thousand pounds in a day and do 
the work better than when the task was clone by hand. 
The first cotton gin was operated by hand, by means of a 
hand crank, but later horse power, then water power, and 
finally steam power were applied, and now cotton is 
ginned in the South with great rapidity. 

The principle of Whitney’s machine was very simple. 
By turning a crank a series of saw-like teeth drew the 
fiber of tlie cotton through holes which were too small 
for the seed to pass through. In this way the seeds were 
pulled off and the cotton cleaned. (See page 356.) 

One result of Whitney’s invention was to make slavery 
more profitable. The raising of cotton was immensely 
increased and the way was opened for cotton to become 
the one great crop of the South. When John Jay made 
his famous treaty with England (1794) he did not seem 
to know that cotton was an article of export from the 
United States, so small was the crop at that time. But 
with the help of the cotton gin, America became a great 
cotton-producing country. Slave owners moved to the 
Southwest to raise cotton; the demand for slaves became 
greater; slaves rose in value; and gradually the indus¬ 
tries of the South came to depend on slavery. 
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Slavery and the “ Equilibrium.” At tlie close of Wash¬ 
ington’s administration there were eight slave States 
and eight free States. The boundary line separating 
Pennsylvania (a free State) and Maryland (a slave 
State) was known as “Mason and Dixon’s Line,” receiv¬ 
ing its name from the two English surveyors who had 
fixed the line in 17G7. Historically, Mason and Dixon’s 
Line came to be known as the line that separated the 
North from the South, or the slave States from the free 
States. 

North of Mason and Dixon’s Line population increased 
more rapidly than south of it. The result was that the 
free section had more representatives in Congress and 
more votes in the Electoral College than did the slave 
section. In the Senate the States have equal power, each 
State having two votes. If the “ equilibrium,” or bal¬ 
ance, were to be preserved, it could be done only by 
keeping the slave States equal in number to the free 
States. This balance of power in the Senate, the slave 
States believed, would prevent the passage of laws that 
might he harmful to slavery, and this idea or policy 
came to have great weight. 

Slavery and Missouri. Slavery existed in Louisiana 
when the United States bought that territory in 1803, 
and afterwards slaveholders from the Southern States 
settled in the new territory with their slaves. The State 
of Louisiana was admitted to the Union in 1812 with 
no dispute over slavery, but it was soon seen that if 
nothing were done, other slave States would spring up 
in that vast region. 

Such was the case in 1819 when Missouri applied for 
admission as a slave State. People from the South had 
settled there with their slaves, and they now wished 
Arkansas to he set off as a new territory and Missouri 
to be made into a slave State. It was clear that if 
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Missouri and Arkansas wore left alone, as Louisiana had 
been, they would choose to be slave States. 

Northern men proposed that Missouri, before being 
admitted, should provide for gradually treeing - tier slaves, 
and in time become a free State. The Northern men 
declared that no more slave States should be made from 
the Louisiana purchase. They said that slavery was a 
blight to a new land, worse than poisonous weeds, or 
disease, and that such an evil ought to he restricted. 

The South stood up for the right of Missouri to come 
into the Union as she pleased. Southern men said that 
it was not against the evils of slavery that the North 
was contending, but for an unfair share of power in the 
National Government. They said it would he unconstitu¬ 
tional to require Missouri to abolish slavery; that the 
original States were allowed to decide for themselves 
whether they would have slavery or not, which was true, 
and that if Missouri were not allowed to decide L‘or her¬ 
self, she would he wronged, as she would not have equal 
rights with the other States. The Senate voted to admit 
Missouri as a slave State, but the House refused. This 
made a deadlock, that is, neither side could get its way 
and the question went over until the next meeting of 
Congress. 

When Congress met again, in December, 1819, Maine 
applied for admission as a free State. 1 The House read¬ 
ily consented to admit Maine, but the Senate attached 
the Missouri hill (admitting Missouri as a slave State) 
as a “ rider ” to the Maine hill in the hope of forcing 
the friends of Maine to admit, Missouri. Missouri was 
to ride into the Union on the back of Maine, or the two 
States were to stay out together. « 

’Ohio (free) was admitted in 1803, Louisiana (slave) in 1812, Indiana 
(free) in 1816, Mississippi (slave) m 1817, Illinois (free) in 1818, Alabama 
(slave) in 18X9. Therefore the slave and fiec States had been keepinp; an 
even pace. 
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The Missouri Compromise. Both sides stood out 
firmly and the two houses were again in a deadlock. A 
compromise was necessary. A compromise is a plan lor 
the settlement of a question by which both sides give up 
some of the points for which they are contending. A 
conference committee was appointed, consisting of mem¬ 
bers from each house which, after heated argument, 
agreed to the following compromise proposed by Senator 
Thomas of Illinois: 

1. That Maine should be admitted as a five State. 

2. That Missouri should he admitted as a slave State. 

3. That in all the rest of the Louisiana territory north 
of 36' 30' (which is the southern boundary of Missouri) 
“ slavery shall be and is hereby forever prohibited.” 

This agreement was approved by both bouses of Congress 
in 1820. Sncli was the famous Missouri Compromise 
between the North and the South. 

The Importance of the Missouri Struggle. This was 
the first hard contest between the Stales over slavery. 
Bitterness had arisen; States had threatened to leave 
the Union. The struggle showed that in such a contest 
the South would stand by slavery, and that opposi¬ 
tion to slavery might be expected from the North. A 
geographical line was now recognized dividing the North 
from the South. For the first time under the Constitu¬ 
tion, Congress had exercised the power to prohibit 
slavery in the territories. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Mention three important differences between a slave and a 
free. man. How did slavery begin? 
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2. Why was slavery introduced in America ? In how many 
of the colonies did it exist at the beginning of the Revolution? 
Why did slavery gradually die out in the North? 

3. Explain the effect of the cotton gin on slavery. Why did 
the invention of the reaper not have a similar influence? 

4. What is meant by the “balance of power” between the 
slave States and the free States? Why dhl the number of slave 
States and of free States make any difference? Explain. 

5. Describe the struggle over the admission of Missouri, ex¬ 
plaining the attitude of both the North and the South. 

6. State the terms of the Missouri Compromise. 

7. Give three reasons why the Missouri Compromise is impor¬ 
tant, in our history. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Show on an outline map of the United States the territory 
of (1) the United States at the end of the Revolution, (2) the 
Louisiana Purchase, and (3) the Northwest Territory, Indicate 
by a broken red line what was known in 1819 as Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, and by a connected red line the Missouri Com¬ 
promise line, 36° 30'. 

2. Two pupils volunteer to give the arguments of the North 
and the South on the admission of Missouri, one pupil present¬ 
ing the views of the North and the other pupil the views of the 
South. 

3. Take Massachusetts and Virginia as typical States of the 
North and South. 

Write a series of sentences in which you ti*y to prove that 
slave labor would not be profitable in Massachusetts while it 
would be profitable in Virginia. 
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READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The Darkening' Cloud,” The Bool; of the United Slates, 
20 -b-213. 

2. “Eli "Whitney, Inventor oi" lhe Cotton Gin,” Mahers of 
Our History, 123-134. 

3. “A Southern Criticism of Slavery in Colonial Days,” by 
William Byrcl, in Source Booh of American History, 110-121. 

4. “Missouri Compromise,” by John Quincy Adams, ibid,., 
234-237. 

5. “The Missouri Controversy,” Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopidiu, M-210. 

6. “ Effect of the Cotton Gin on Slavery,” ibid., C-380. 

7. “ Slavery,” ibid., S-161, U-243-244. 

8. “ Slavery Divides the Country,” The Booh of Knowledge, 
6: 1912-1914. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT 

Lundy and the Beginnings of Abolitionism. The excite¬ 
ment over the Missouri struggle soon died away and for 
ten years little attention was given to the subject of 
slavery. When Jackson became President in 1829, 
therefore, slavery was stronger than ever. It seemed 
that the anti-slavery spirit of Washington’s time was 
dying out. In the South a new generation had arisen, 
composed of men who were eager to develop rich cotton 
lands and who were not much moved by the rights of men 
as Jefferson and Patrick Henry had been in the days 
of the Revolution. Slavery had come to be looked upon 
as a fixed system in Southern life, and as a result many 
anti-slavery men and women in the South moved to the 
Northwest. 

Following 1820 only a few voices here and there were 
raised against the slave system. Benjamin Lundy, a 
New r Jersey Quaker, traveled through the country on 
horseback and on foot, trying to make people see the 
wrong in slavery. He founded a little journal with a 
big name, The Genius of Universal Emancipation, which 
he distributed on his travels. For a time he settled in 
Baltimore, continuing to publish his paper. Here among 
his exchanges he noticed the Journal of the Times , pub¬ 
lished in Bennington, Vermont. Interested by the anti- 
slavery sentiments in the paper, Lundy went to Boston 
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an<l iroin Boston to Bennington, a distance of 123 miles, 
which he traveled on foot, his knapsack on his hack, amid 
the* snows of winter. There lie met the young editor, 
William Lloyd Ganison. “Two bright stars in the 
moral firmament ” had come together. 

By his zeal and devotion Lundy persuaded Garrison 
to go to Baltimore to help on the Genius. Soon after 

coming to Baltimore Garri¬ 
son was jailed for an anti¬ 
slavery article which he pub¬ 
lished. After his release lie 
went to Boston and there, on 
January 1, 1831, he estab¬ 
lished the Liberator. From 
that time on there was no 
more peace on the subject of 
slavery. 

Garrison and Abolitionism. 
Garrison soon became the 
most noted of the extreme 
anti-slavery men known as abolitionists. He was a bold 
agitator who would not yield. In his Liberator he 
announced: “I will be as harsh as tiuth, as uncom¬ 
promising as justice. I am in earnest, T will not equivo¬ 
cate, I uill not retreat a single inch, and 1 will be heard.” 

Garrison demanded the immediate emancipation, or 
freeing, of the slaves, without payment to their owners 
and without taking the slaves from the country. Ho out 
loose from and denounced the American Colonization 
Society, which had been organized in 1816 to remove the 
free blacks from America. To help this Society the 
National Government in 1822 established the colony of 
Liberia on the west coast of Africa, and by 1830 about 
1100 emancipated Negroes had been sent there, where 
most of them died from malaria. Garrison believed that 
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the slaveholders who belonged to this, Society merely 
wished to get rid of the free blacks and not to disturb 
the slave system. 

In 1833 Garrison, Whittier, and others formed the 
American Anti-Slavery Society at Philadelphia. Their 
declaration of principles is an important document in 
the history of the United States, because it marks the 
beginning of a movement that aroused the country on 
slavery and finally broke up political parties and divided 
the Union. The abolitionists admitted that under the 
Constitution each State had the right to retain and regu¬ 
late slavery within its borders, but they demanded that 
Congress stop the interstate slave trade, put an end to 
slavery in the territories and the District of Columbia, 
and that no more slave States be admitted to the Union. 
The Anti-Slavery Society proposed to send agents to 
speak against slavery and to organize local anti-slavery 
societies in every city and village in the land. By 1840 
over 200 local societies had been formed with nearly 
200,000 members. These positive anti-slavery men and 
women denounced slaveholding in unsparing terms as 
man-stealing and robbery, as a sin and a crime and a 
disgrace. 

Effect of Abolitionism on the South. The South was 
soon aroused by these attacks. The slaveholders were 
indignant at what they regarded as insults. They felt 
no guilt in holding slaves. Their slaves, they claimed, 
were treated kindly and were taken care of far better 
than they could care for themselves, and much better 
than many Northern factory hands. They claimed that 
the Negroes were happier as slaves than they would he 
if free, with no one to care for them, and that the slaves 
were well fed and well clothed. 

The Southerners felt that the Southern people were 
responsible for Southern slavery; they wanted no 
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meddling, and tliey declared that Northern abolitionists 
should mind their own business, give attention to their 
own sins, and leave the South alone. Since the South 
had over a billion dollais invested in slave property, it 
was not in human nature for the slave owners meekly to 
submit and give up this property. Southerners believed 
that to abolish slavery would be ruinous to the South, 
especially to the cotton belt where cotton raising was 
profitable, and where the planters claimed cotton could 
not be produced successfully without slave labor. They 
felt, too, that the abolitionists were attacking not only 
their property but their characters, since the slave¬ 
holders were constantly spoken of as criminals and cruel 
oppressors. People are especially sensitive when their 
characters are attacked. 

Slave Insurrection. The Southerners said that if the 
slaves were set free a horrible race war would result, 
and that the only effect of the abolition agitation would 
be to arouse the slaves to slaughter their masters and 
to destroy the homes of the whites. The very year Gar¬ 
rison’s Liberator first appeared, the Nat Turner Insur¬ 
rection took place in Virginia, in which sixty whites 
wore killed and thousands of dollars worth of property 
destroyed before the uprising of the slaves was put 
down. Although there was no connection between the 
Liberator and this insurrection, Southern people believed 
that such Negro uprisings would result if the abolition 
agitators were n ot stopped. The ‘ ‘ black terror ’ ’ always 
hung like a nightmare over the Southern communities. 
John Randolph said that a mother in the South never 
heard the fire bell in the night without clasping her 
children to her arms in fear of a slave insurrection. As 
the result of such fear and of the agitation by the aboli¬ 
tionists, the lot of the slaves became harder. They were 
not allowed to learn to read, or to leave the plantation, 
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or to go out at night, or to meet together in groups-. 
Runaways were harshly treated. 

Stirred up hy fear and anger, the South demanded 
that the abolitionists be put down and that their societies 
be broken up by law. The legislature of Georgia offered 
a reward of $5000 to any one who would kidnap Garrison 
and bring him to that State for trial. The mayor of 
Boston was called upon to suppress the Liberator. He 
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reported that he had u ferreted out the paper,” which 
he had not heard of before, “ and that Garrison's office 
was an obscure hole, his only visible help a Negro boy.” 
Later, James Russell Lowell made this the text of his 
poem, “ To W. L. Garrison,” beginning: 

In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 

Toiled 0 ’ur his types one poor, unlearned young man: 

The place was dark, unfuniitured and mean, 

Yet there the freedom of a race began. 

The Effect of Abolitionism on the North. The aboli¬ 
tionists were almost as unpopular in the North as in the 
South. Mohs tried to suppress them. Garrison and his 
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follow crs were everywhere abused and denounced. Their 
meetings were broken up, their speakers stoned, and for 
a time it seemed that free speech and a free press were 
to be denied to them. 

Prudence Crandall in Connecticut had her school 
broken up, her school house stoned and set on fire, because 
she had admitted a few Negro girls to the school. James 
G. Birney, an abolitionist writer in Cincinnati, had his 
printing press destroyed and thrown into the Ohio River; 
Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, another abolitionist leader in 
the West, was killed at Alton, Illinois, while defending 
his press againsl a pro-slavery mob (1837). At a moot¬ 
ing in Boston Garrison was seized and dragged through 
the streets amid a howling mob. The police had the 
greatest difficulty in saving his life, putting him into jail 
for safety. 

Growth of Abolitionism. In spite of such attacks the 
abolitionists stood tlieir ground, and the persecutions 
they suffered made friends for their cause. Many anti- 
slavery men who were not abolitionists joined them in 
defending free assembly, free speech, and a free press. 
One of these supporters, William Ellery Channing, a 
noted minister who had written a powerful essay against 
slavery, said the abolitionists had won everlasting honor 
for the courage with which they had met the mob out¬ 
rages that were heaped upon them. 

Another defender was Wendell Phillips, a rich young 
lawyer in Boston, who saw Garrison dragged through 
the streets by the mob. The sight led Phillips to devote 
his life to the cause of the slave. He became the most 
noted of anti-slavery orators, and a powerful champion 
of the abolition cause. One of the most dramatic scenes 
in the anti-slavery struggles took place in Faneui] Hall, 
Boston, in 1837, when Phillips made his famous speech on 
the death of Lovejoy. “In the annals of American 
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speech there had been no such scene since Patrick 
Henry’s electrical warning to George III. Three such 
scenes are illustrious in our histon, Patrick Henry 
at 'Williamsburg, Wendell Phillips in Faneuil Hall, and 
Ahiaham Lincoln at Gettys¬ 
burg— these three and there 
is no fourth.” 

The Abolitionists and the 
Government. The slavery 
question could not be kept out 
of Government activities. 

Tlic abolitionists sent by mail 
to all parts of the country, 
their papers, pamphlets, and 
illustrated almanacs describ¬ 
ing the abuses of slavery. 

Southern people objected vig¬ 
orously to this use of the 
mails and demanded that the abolitionists be prevented 
from sending their documents through the post office. 
They declared that such documents were “ incendiary,” 
that is, that they would stir up the slaves to insurrection 
or induce them to run away. The abolitionists insisted 
upon their right to use the mails as part of the freedom 
of the press guaranteed in the Constitution. No law was 
passed against them in this matter, but man) r postmas¬ 
ters refused to deliver abolitionist literature, and much 
discussion was aroused. 

The Right of Petition — Gag Rule. Another cause of 
excitement was the petitions which the abolitionists sent 
to Congress asking that body to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, where it had continued to exist 
after Maryland and Virginia had given the District to the 
United States for a capital. The anti-slavery men felt 
that the whole nation was responsible for slavery at the 
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national capital and they wished it abolished. Hot dis¬ 
cussions arose in Congress and at one time all the Con¬ 
gressmen from the South threatened to leave in a body, 
angrily declaring that they would not permit slavery 
to be discussed and slaveholders denounced on the floor 
of Congress. They insisted that they would not stay in 
a Union or continue to support a Government in which 
they and their property interests were attacked in such 
an outrageous way. The party leaders were anxious, 
therefore, not to have the question of slavery discussed 
at all in Congress, as such discussion would tend to divide 
their parties and to destroy the Union. 

To prevent the bringing up of the slavery question in 
Congress a “gag rule” was adopted to shut off the 
abolition petitions. This rule provided that all petitions, 
or papers, relating to slavery should he laid aside with¬ 
out notice. This action raised a new issue. The right 
to petition the Government is guaranteed in the Consti¬ 
tution and down to this time (1834-1837) Congress had 
always treated petitions with respect. Should this right 
now be denied ? The attempt to destroy it and the effort 
to “ gag ” the anti-slavery men brought them a new and 
fiery champion, John Quincy Adams, who henceforth was 
a sturdy enemy of slavery and an able ally of the 
abolitionists. 

After retiring from the presidency, Adams had been 
elected in 1831 to the House of Representatives. He was 
not an abolitionist, and he did not favor the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. But he did not 
wish the slavery interests to control the Government and 
he was ready to fight for free petition and free debate. 
He denounced the “ gag rule ” and said that the people 
had a right to the proper reception of their petitions on 
any subject. Adams kept up the fight for eight years, 
until the “gag policy” was abandoned in 1844. This 
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struggle and the effort to pievent the discussion of 
slavery tended to increase the anti-slaveiy ranks and to 
arouse the abolitionists to tight harder than ever for their 
cause. 

The Anti-Slavery Movement and Politics. By 1S40 
the abolitionists had split into two factions — the “ Gar- 
risonians ” and the “Liberty Party Men.” Garrison 
and bis followers were tlic more radical faction. They 
refused to vote, or to go into politics, or to try to elect 
any one to public office. They were satisfied to denounce 
wrongs and to stir people up. Garrison was even ready 
to break up the Union. “ No Union with slaveholders,” 
he declared, and he denounced the Constitution as “ a 
covenant with death and an agreement with hell.” lie 
believed that it was a pro-slavery document. lie repre¬ 
sented an extremely small wing of anti-slavery men. 

The “ Liberty Party Men,” on the other band, believed 
m forming a political party, going into politics, and hy¬ 
ing to get control of the Government. They believed that 
the Constitution was “a liberty document.” They 
denounced certain pro-slavery clauses in it, such as the 
fugitive-slave clause, but they believed that if its general 
purpose and spirit were carried out slavery could be 
limited and in time destroyed. In 1840, therefore, they 
organized the Liberty Party and nominated James 
G. Birnev for President. In the presidential election 
that year this party polled only 7000 votes, but it 
deserves to be remembered as the beginning of a politi¬ 
cal movement against slavery. Four years later the 
Liberty Party again nominated Birney for the presi¬ 
dency, and cast 02,000 votes for him. 

The next four years were to witness the disappear¬ 
ance of the party, but were to see its successor, the Free 
Soil Party, muster several hundred thousand Americans 
to its support. 
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PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What did the early abolitionists want to accomplish? Give 
their reasons. 

2. Explain the methods used by the abolitionists. Which 
seems to have been most effective? Why? 

3. Why did the abolitionists oppose the colonizing of free 
Negroes in Africa? 

4. What was the effect of the abolitionist movement on the, 
slave-owners? How did it affect the condition of the slaves? 
Which argument in defence of slavery would be the hardest for 
the anti-slavery people to meet? If possible, read “A Southern 
Defence of Slavery,” by Governor McDuffie, in A. B. Hart’s 
Source Book of American History, 244-248. 

5. Tell why many Northerners opposed the abolitionists. 
Were their motives similar to the motives of the slave-owners? 
Explain. 

6. In what ways did the slavery question cause trouble to the 
Government? Mention ways in which it had caused difficulty 
before the abolition movement started. 

7. For a volunteer: Tell what happened in each of the 
“ three scenes ” referred to on page 370 and explain how each 
was important. 

8. How did the policies and activities of the pro-slavery 
leaders in Congress affect the growth of anti-slavery sentiment? 
Give reasons. 

9. Why did the party leaders wish to stop the discussion of 
slavery in Congress? 

10. Explain the chief reasons for the split of the abolitionists. 
If you had been an abolitionist, which faction -would you have 
joined ? Why ? 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Have throe pupils give a dialog on slavciy, one presenting 
the views of an abolitionist, one the ideas of a slaveholder, and 
one the views of an anti-slavery man. 

2. Four pupils debate this question: Resolved, That in 1840 
most of the slaves were better off than most Northern factory 
workers. 

3. Volunteers present as scenes m a motion-picture episodes 
in the lives of Lundy, Garrison, Whittier, Wendell Phillips, and 
John Quincy Adams. 

4. Volunteers secure volumes of the poems of Longfellow, 
Whittier, or Lowell, and read the class anti-slavery poems 
written by these men. 

5. Choose a committee to prepare a scrap-hook containing 
pictures of anti-slavery leaders and of places associated with 
incidents to the slavery controversy. Members of the class 
contribute pictures. Keep the scrap-book on the reading table 
for use by the class. 

6. Make a front page illustration for Garrison’s Liberator. 

7. Reports for volunteers: 

a. The mobbing of Garrison 

b. The killing ol'Lovejoy 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “A Western Abolition Argument,” Source Boole of Amer¬ 
ican History, 242-244. 

2. “An Anti-Abolitionist Mob,” by William Lloyd Garrison, 
ibid., 248-251. 

3. “ The Internal Slave Trade,” ibid, 251-254. 

4. "A Slave’s Narrative,” ibid., 255-257. 

5. “ Farewell of a Slave Mother,” by John G. Whittier, ibid., 
258-260. 

6. “ Lucretia Mott,” Women in American History, 115-131. 

7. “ Harriet Beecher Stowe,” ibid., 132-153. 

8. “ Slavery,” The World Book Encyclopedia, 10: 6639-6640. 



CHAPTER XXIIT 
THE EXTENSION OF SLAVERY 

If slavery had been confined or restricted to the South¬ 
ern States, it would probably have died a natural death 
or the Southern people would have abolished it. Only 
a handful of people in the North really desired, or 
intended, to interfere with slavery in the slave States. 
The great majority were willing to let it alone. The 
abolitionists could not make much headway by trying to 
stir people up over slavery in States where slavery did 
not exist. It was 0111011.7 when territorial expansion 
occurred or when new territories were to be organized 
that the slavery question became a sore subject of dis¬ 
cussion between the North and the South. This appears 
clearly in the annexation ol’ Texas and the events that 
followed. 

Early Settlements in Texas. Texas was first claimed 
by the United States in 1S03 as a part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. By the Florida treaty of 1819, however, we 
gave up our claim and Texas became a part of Mexico. 
Many Americans thought Texas ought not to have been 
surrendered and the United States on several occasions 
tried to buy the territory hack, but Mexico, which had 
become independent of Spain, refused to sell it. 

Meanwhile an American named Moses Austin obtained 
from Mexico a grant of land for an American colony 
in Texas. Soon afterward Austin died, but his son, 
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Stephen F. Austin, the iounder uJ’ modern Texa--, le'l a 
colony of several hundred American families into the 
region. Other Americans came from vear to year, as 
land in Texas was fertile and cheap and could he bought 
at a very low price. In 1832 Sam Houston iluiktun) 
came. Ho was a friend of Andrew Jackson and had been 
Governor of Tennessee and a member of Congress. 
Houston became noted as a Texan leader. 

The Texan Revolution, These American Texans did 
not like the Mexican Government. The ruler, Santa 
Anna, was a dictator, and in 1835 changed the constitu¬ 
tion of Mexico, reducing Texas to a province and depriv¬ 
ing her people of local self-government. Mexico had 
abolished slavery (1829) and now sought to prevent other 
American slaveholders from coming into Texas. The 
Texans felt that their lives and properly were not pro¬ 
tected. They differed from the Mexicans in both race 
and religion, and they wanted a republican local govern¬ 
ment of their own, such as they had been accustomed to 
in the United States. In 1835 they rose in revolt against 
Mexico and declared their independence. 

Under Houston, Bowie (bo'i), and Crockett, the Texans 
fought bravely for freedom. Their struggle was marked 
by heroic courage and devoted patriotism. At Goliad 
(go'll ad'), 370 Texans, who had been compelled to sur¬ 
render to a large force of Mexicans, were marched out 
and shot down like cattle on the plea that they were 
American “ filibusters, ’ ’ that is, organized outlaws invad¬ 
ing a foreign country. A few months later (1836), a 
band of 183 Texans were besieged at the Alamo (a/lii mo) 
in San Antonio by an army of 1000 Mexicans. Colonel 
Travis, the Texan commander, said that he would * ‘ never 
surrender nor retreat. ’ ’ The Mexicans attacked the 
buildiug from three sides and a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle followed in which all but a half dozen of the 
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Texans died lighting. The survivors were all massacred, 
not a man being left alive to tell the tale. 

The Texans never forgot Goliad and the Alamo. Their 
brothers who died in those battles were regarded as 
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martyrs to liberty, and the Texans resolved never again 
to submit to Mexican rule. 

Several weeks later the Texans defeated the Mexicans 
and put them to flight in the decisive battle of San 
Jacinto (san jasin'to). The Texans charged in a 
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terrible onset, shouting their war cry, “ Remember the 
Alamo.” The Mexicans lost 1600 men, twice the num¬ 
ber of the whole Texan army, while only two Texans 
were killed and twenty-three wounded. Soon afterward 
Texan independence was recognized by Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, and for nine years (1836- 
1845) Texas was the independentLone Star Republic.” 

The Movement for Annexation. The Texans and many 
Southern leaders wished Texas to be annexed to the 
United States. Texas was a large and fertile country 
in which slavery was allowed by the new Texan govern¬ 
ment. Many Southerners believed that the region was 
necessary for the extension of slavery; they looked upon 
the Texans as brother Americans; and they maintained 
that the annexation of Texas would be only the re-annexa¬ 
tion of territory that onglit never to have been given 
up. They also felt that more slave States were needed 
in order to preserve the “ balance of power ” in the 
Senate. Owing to its enormous size Texas could be sub¬ 
divided and more slave States obtained. The region was 
so vast that six States the size of Ohio, or seven the 
size of Indiana, or thirty as large as Massachusetts, 
could be made out of it. The act proposing the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas provided that the State might he sub¬ 
divided into four more States. 

Opposition to Annexation. The reasons that caused 
slavery leaders to urge the annexation of Texas caused 
anti-slavery men to oppose annexation. They de¬ 
clared that at all hazards slavery extension must be 
prevented. They had little sympathy with the Texan 
struggle for independence. To admit Texas, they main¬ 
tained, would he like seizing the territory of a weaker 
nation. Such an act would surely cause war with Mexico 
and would only strengthen the control of the slaveholders 
over the National Government. Some of them even said 
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that if Texas were annexed the Union ought to bo 
broken up. 

Annexation and the Election of 1844. The question ot 
annexation became the leading issue in the presidential 
election of 1844. It was expected that Van Buren would 
again be the Democratic candidate, but he had opposed 
annexation and the Southern leaders would not have 
him. Instead, they nominated James K. Polk of Ten¬ 
nessee. He is called the first “ dark horse ” in Ameri¬ 
can politics, because he had not been talked of for the 
presidency before he was nominated. Polk came out 
openly for annexation. 

The Whigs nominated Ilenry Clay, their great leader 
and the advocate of a protective tariff. They thought 
he would surely defeat the obscure and commonplace 
Polk. But Clay’s attitude on annexation was not clear. 
Some Southern Whigs feared that he would oppose 
annexation and some anti-slavery men in the North were 
afraid that he would favor it; as a result he lost both 
kinds of voters and Polk was elected. The campaign 
song of the Democrats helped to bring them victory: 

Hurrah for Polk and annexation, 

Down with Clay and high taxation. 

The Liberty Party again nominated Birnev, who 
received nearly ten times as many votes as he had 
received in 1840. Since many anti-slavery Whigs voted 
for Birnev because of their distrust of Clay, the third- 
party abolitionists were blamed for Clay’s defeat. 

Oregon and “ Fifty-Four-Forty or Fight.” In the elec¬ 
tion of 1844 the Democrats were aided in the election of 
Polk by their bold claim to all of the Oregon country. 
Fifty-two years before (1792) the Columbia River had 
been discovered by Captain Gray of Boston. In 1803 
the Northwest had been explored by Lewis and Clark, 
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and a Jew years later a trading post had boon established 
by John Jacob Astor at Astoria, near the mouth of the 
Columbia. During succeeding years American mission¬ 
aries came into Oregon to work with the Indians, and 
in 1813 Dr. Marcus Whitman led a band of missionaries 
and settlers into what is now the State of Washington. 



These events gave the United States a good claim to the 
Oregon country, a claim that was disputed, however, by 
the British who had also made early discoveries and 
had established trading posts in the region. 

In the campaign of 1844 the Democrats declared that 
they were for the “ re-annexation of Texas and the 
re-occupation of Oregon.” They said that they favored 
more territory for the North as well as for the South, 
and this was popular. “All of Oregon or none,” 
“ Fifty-four-forty or fight! ” they shouted. 
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The Oregon country was west of the Rockies and 
extended from the northern boundary of California to 
the southern boundary of Alaska, or from 42° to 54° 40'. 
In 1818 Great Britain and America agreed to occupy 
the recion together, but the time had now come when the 
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ownership had to be settled. 
There was talk of war to de¬ 
cide the dispute, but neither 
nation wished an armed con¬ 
flict and neither would give 
up all its claim to the other. 
Therefore a compromise was 
agreed to and the territory 
was divided by a treaty made 
the year after Polk became 
President. By the treaty the 
forty-ninth parallel was made 
the boundary between the 
United States and the Brit¬ 
ish possessions. Thus by a 
compromise we gave up part 
of our claim in the Northwest 
and avoided war with Great 
Britain. 

Texas Annexed and Slavery 
Extended. John Tyler, as 
Vice President, succeeded to 
the presidency after the death 
of President Harrison in 
April, 1841. Tyler was a 


warm friend of annexation, 
and after Polk’s election in 1844, which President Tyler 
interpreted as a command from the people to annex 
Texas, he urged Congress to act in the matter. A joint 
resolution passed Congress in the last days of Tyler’s 
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administration (March I, 1845), providing for the admis¬ 
sion of Texas. The Texan Congress gave its consent 
and Texas became a State in December, 1845 — the last 
slave State that 
ever came into the 
Union. 

So far the “ equi¬ 
librium ” in the 
Senate had been 
preserved. Arkan¬ 
sas, a part of the 
Louisiana pur¬ 
chase, south of 36° 

30', had become a 
slave State in 1835, 
but was offset by 
Michigan, a free 
State, in 1837. 

Texas and Florida, 
slave States, ad¬ 
mitted in 1845, 
were balanced by 
Iowa and Wisconsin in 1846 and 1847. By these admis¬ 
sions the “ equilibrium ” was maintained, but another 
great contest over new territory was near at hand. 

Causes o£ the Mexican War. The annexation of Texas 
led directly to war with Mexico, as the anti-slavery men 
had declared it would. Mexico had not given up her 
claim to Texas and, when Texas was admitted to the 
Union, Mexico ordered her minister to leave Washing¬ 
ton; that is, she refused to have any further dealings 
with the United States. 

Texas claimed the territory east of the Eio Grande 
(re 5 gran'da) from the mouth of that river to its source. 
Mexico said that the land between the Nueces (mva'ses). 
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the Texan frontier.” The Mexicans looked on this act 
as an invasion of their tenitory and attacked some of 
Taylor’s men in the disputed district. When Taylor’s 
dispatch announcing the attack reached Washington, 
Polk sent a war message to Congress (May 12, 1846) 
in which he .said that Mexico had invaded our territory 
and had ‘ ‘ shed American blood on American soil. ’ ’ 
Congress adopted Polk’s view and, without taking time 
to inquire into the truth or justice of the claim, declared 
that “ war exists by the act of the Bepublic of Mexico.” 
Polk was blamed for taking a step that was sure to result 
in war, instead of leaving the dispute about the territory 
open to settlement through conference. 
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The question might have been settled by arbitration 
and the war could have been avoided. But there were 
other provoking matters. Mexico refused to pay for 
American property seized in raids or destroyed hy 
revolutions in Mexico, On 
resented the aid Americans 
had given to the Texan revolu¬ 
tionists. Besides, President 
Polk was very eager to ac¬ 
quire California, which was 
then a part of Mexico. The 
expansion fever had set in 
among Americans and it was 
claimed that our “ manifest 
destiny” should lead us to 
the Pacific coast. All these 
things Jed to war with Mexico. 

The War and Its Results. 

The Mexican War was soon 
ended. It lasted less than 
two years, from May, 1846, 
to February, 1848. General 
Taylor beat the Mexicans at Palo Alto (pa'lo ill'to) and 
Eesaca de la Palma (ra sii'ka da la pal'raa) on May 8 and 
9, 1846. He then crossed the Rio Grande and stormed 
the walls of Monterey (mon'te ra/) on September 24, 
1846. At this time lie was ordered to send 10,000 of his 
men to General Scott, who was planning to invade Mexico 
from another direction. With only 5000 men remaining, 
Taylor was attacked by Santa Anna, the Mexican com¬ 
mander, with 20,000 men. Santa Anna told Taylor he 
must surrender or he cut to pieces; but Taylor chose his 
ground and against great odds totally defeated the 
Mexicans in the decisive battle of Buena Vista (bu'na 
Yis'ta), February 23, 1847. As a result of his victory 


the other hand Mexico 
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noitli eastern Mexico was couqueied and tlic “ Heio oL 
Buena Vista,” or “ Old Rough and Ready,” as Taj lor 
was affectionately called by las men, began to bo thought 

of as a good candidate ioi the 
presidency. 

Gcneial Scott captui ed 
Veia Cruz (ya'ra lados') 
eaily in 1847 and at once be¬ 
gan a march of two bundled 
miles to the Mexican capital. 
He stoimed the mountain 
pass of Ceno Gordo (ser'io 
gor'do), and after several 
rapid victories led bis tii- 
nmphant army into the City 
of Mexico, September 14, 
1847. Meanwhile General 
Ivearny (kar'ni), marching 
from Missouri by the old 
Santa Fe trail, had conquered 
New Mexico; and General 
John C. Fremont with the 
help of several ships and a 
few hundred American set¬ 
tlers had conquered Cali¬ 
fornia. All the vast regions 
westward from Texas to the 
Pacific Ocean, which had been Spanish-Mexiean territory, 
were now in the possession of the victorious armies of 
the United States. 

Mexico was conquered. Her territory was overrun, 
her armies helpless, her government broken tip, her capi¬ 
tal in the hands of the enemy, and she had to submit. 
A few Americans favored annexing all of Mexico to the 
United States, but President Polk said that he had been 
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“ falsely charged with a war to gain territory by over¬ 
powering Mexico,” and that he would not permit it. 

B\ the treaty of peace (1848) Mexico was compelled to 
give to the United States all territory north of the Rio 
Grande and the Gila (he'la) Rivers, including New 
Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and parts of 
Colorado and Wyoming—about 800,000 square miles in 
all. The United States agreed to pay $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and to pay $3,500,000 more of claims that our 
citizens had against the Mexican Government. 

The war cost about $100,000,000 and 13,000 lives. As 
the result of the conflict the United States became a power 
along the Pacific, and a new westward movement began, 
which we shall describe in a later chapter. We must now 
notice the problems that immediately followed the war. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why would slavery probably have died out in the South 
by a natural death or by the action of 1 he Soul hern people if 
slavery had been kept within the existing slave States? 

2. Explain the main causes for Americans settling in Texas. 
For what reasons might Mexico welcome such settlers? Suggest 
reasons why the Mexicans might look upon Americans as 
undesirahl e immigrants. 

3. Why did the Texans declare themselves independent of 
Mexico? Did they have as good reasons as the Americans in 
1776? Explain. 

4. Tell how the Texans gained their independence. Why did 
they want to he annexed to the United States? 

5. Give two reasons why American slave-owners favored the 
annexation of Texas; two reasons why anti-slavery men opposed 
the annexation of Texas. 
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6. Mention three issues in the election of LS44. Which of the 
three most concerned the extension of slavery? Explain the 
campaign song and the campaign slogans of the Democrats 
(See page 380.) How would you have voted had you been n 
voter in 1844? Why? 

7. Was the extension of slavery involved in the Oregon ques¬ 
tion? Explain. Tell how the Oregon controversy was settled, 

8. How was the “equilibrium” between the slave and the 
free States maintained between 1830 and 1848? 

9. Explain the main causes for the Mexican War. Suggest 
ways by which the war might have been avoided. 

10. Abraham Lincoln served Iris only term in Congress be¬ 
tween 1846 and 1848. In your opinion why did he oppose the 
Mexican War? 

11. How do you account for the rapid and decisive victories 
of the Americans over the Mexicans? Why do you think 
President Polk ordered General Taylor to send a large part of 
his army to General Scott when General Taylor had been win¬ 
ning' brilliant battles ? 

12. State the results of the Mexican War. Did the conflict 
extend slavery? Give facts to support your opinion. 

13. In your judgment, what problem connected with slavery 
was raised by the outcome of the Mexican War? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Three pupils volunteer to present in a dialog the views of 
the Democrats, the Clay Whigs, and the Liberty Party men in 
the campaign of 1844. 

2. Suggest or draw a cartoou representing one of the 
following: 

а. Henry Clay, as regarded by a Democrat 

б. Polk, as looked upon by a Garrisonian abolitionist 
c. Birney, as viewed by a slave-owner 
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3. Trace on a map the military campaigns of Taylor and of 
Scott during the Mexican War. 

4. Reports for volunteers: 

a. Early American settlers in Texas 

b. The defense of the Alamo (see A. M. Williams, Life 
of Houston, 137-154) 

c. Lincoln’s spot ” resolution 

(1. Grant and Lee in the Mexican War 
(. Grant’s account of the war with Mexico (see his 
Memoirs) 

5. Copy the form given below and fill the blank spaces: 


New Territories Acquired Between 1845 and 1848 


Territories 

Date Acquired 

From Whom 
Obtained 

IIow 

Obtained 

Texas 




Oregon 




Mexican 

Cession 





6. Copy and fill in the following outline: 

States or Parts of States Formed from Each New Territory 
I. Texas 


A. 

D. 

B. 

E. 

C. 

F. 

Oregon 


A. 

D. 

B. 

E. 

C. 
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III. The Mexican Cession 


A. 

D. 

B. 

E. 

C. 

F. 


C4. 


7. Color an outline map of the United States to show: 

u. The United States according to the Treaty of 17S3. 

b. Territory acquired by the Florida Treaty, 1819. 

c. The Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 

d. Territory acquired by the annexation of Texas, 1S45. 

e. The Oregon Treaty, 1846. 

/. Territory acquired by the treaty with Mexico in 1848. 

8. Color another outline map of the United States to show the 
extent of slavery in 1840 and in 1848. Be able to account for 
the change. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. "Sam Houston, Pioneer," Mahers of Our History, 201- 
215. 

2. "A Satire on the Mexican War,” by James Russell Lowell, 
in Source Booh of American History,- 271-276. 

3. " Causes of the Mexican War,” Compton’s Pictured En¬ 
cyclopedia, M-131-132. 

4. " Oregon and 54-40 or Fight," ibid., P-296. 

5. “ The Heroes of the Alamo," America First, 317-320. 

6. " Sam Houston Wins Freedom for Texas," ibid., 321-324. 

7. “ William Henry Harrison,” Our Presidents, 81-88. 

8. “ John Tyler," ibid., 89-95. 

9. “ James Knox Folk," ibid., 96-102. 

10. “ The Story of James K. Polk," World Book Encyclopedia, 
9: 5707-5712. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
THE COMPROMISES OF 1850 

The New Territory and the Wilmot Proviso. Look at 
the map and see the territory which the United States 
acquired from Mexico. Should this territory be slave 
or free? This question now had to be answered. Thus 
the slavery issue flamed up again. 

When President Polk asked Congress in 1846 and 1847 
for money to pay Mexico for territory, an act appropri¬ 
ating $3,000,000 was proposed, and David Wilmot, of 
Pennsylvania, offered an amendment, or proviso (pro¬ 
viso), declaring that slavery should never exist in any 
territory to he obtained from Mexico. This was the 
famous “Wilmot Proviso.” The Proviso caused much 
discussion, hut it was not adopted when the hill was .finally 
passed. 

The proposal to keep slavery out of the new territory 
greatly offended the people of the South. They declared 
that the territory belonged to all the States; that a 
citizen of a slave State should he allowed to go into the 
territories with his property (slaves) and he protected 
there on equal terms with a citizen of a free State with 
his property, such as horses and cattle. The Southerners 
insisted that whatever was recognized as property in 
any State must he protected by the National Govern¬ 
ment as property in the territories. This is what Cal¬ 
houn called “equal rights in the territories.” Pie and 
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his followers claimed that the South would bo barred 
from the territories if slavery were excluded. Thim we 
see the South was bent not only on defending slavery 
from attack, hut also on extending it to the new territory. 
Any attack on slavery was taken as an attack on the 
South. 

The Election of 1848 and the “Free Soilers.” In the 
midst of this discussion over slavery in the new terri¬ 
tory the election of 1848 came on. The Whigs nominated 
General Taylor, who was a slaveholder, but they did not 
adopt any platform. The Democrats chose as their can¬ 
didate General Cass, who came out for “ popular sover¬ 
eignty ” in the territories, that is, for the right of the 
people in the territory to decide for themselves whether 
they should have slavery or not. Thus both the old 
parties were afraid to take a definite stand on the slavery 
question. 

Dissatisfied with the silence of the two parties on the 
main issue of the day and aroused by the aggressive 
attitude of the Southern leaders, many anti-slavery 
Whigs and Democrats left their old parties and formed 
the Free Soil Party. These “ Free Soilers ” believed 
that their first duty was to oppose the extension of slav¬ 
ery. They did not propose to interfere with slavery in 
the States where it already existed, hut they said, “ No 
more slave States, no more slave territories; free soil for 
free people.” 

The old Liberty Party went in with the Free Soilers. 
The election showed that the anti-slavery spirit was gain¬ 
ing strength, for the Free Soilers cast about 290,000 
votes. General Taylor was elected, however, chiefly 
because many Democrats in New York deserted their 
party to vole for Van Buren, the Free Soil candidate. 
The Free Soil movement tended still further to irritate 
the South and to divide the country. 
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California and Gold Discovery. Ilaidh was the (‘lec¬ 
tion over when California presented the nation a critical 
and difficult problem. Gold was discovered there in Jan¬ 
uary, 184K. This was a great event. It meant moie 

we al tli, in o r e 
money, and better 
times. The gold 
fever raged among 
all classes of peo¬ 
ple. Ordinary oc¬ 
cupations were for¬ 
gotten. Farmers, 
clerks, carpenters, 
masons, soldiers, 
and sailors left 
their business and 
f1ocked to the 
“diggings” to 
find gold. From 
all parts of the 
world the gold-seekers came, over the plains, across the 
Isthmus, around the Horn. 

By the summer of 1S49 nearly 100,000 people had 
migrated to California, and San Francisco had sprung 
from a little hamlet containing a few hundred people to 
a city of 20,000 inhabitants. These “ Forty-niners,” as 
the gokl-seekers were called, were mostly Americans, and 
in September, 1849, they formed a State government, 
adopted a constitution excluding slavery, and applied for 
admission to the Union. 

The South at once objected to admitting California as 
a free State. Southern leaders declared that the 
entrance of California as a free Stale would break the 
“balance of power” in the Senate. (See page 359.) 
There were now fifteen free States and fifteen slave 
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States and the “balance” was still preseiW. But 
there was no other slave State in sight. The South there¬ 
fore wished California to be governed as a leriitorv, 
while the anti-slavery men wanted it admitted as a 
free State. 

Questions in 
Dispute Between 
the North and the 
South. Several 
other questions 
were also in dis¬ 
pute between the 
North and the 
South. Let ns sum 
them all up. 

1. Shall Califor¬ 
nia be admitted 
free ? 

2. Shall slavery 
be prohibited in 
the rest of the 
Mexican cession, 
that is, shall the 
Wilmot Proviso be 
adopted ? 

3. Shall slavery 
Columbia ? 

4. Shall fugitive slaves be returned to their mas ters ? 

5. Shall trade in slaves between the States be pre¬ 
vented ? 

6. What shall be the boundary of Texas ? 

On each of these questions the North and the South 
took opposite sides. 

For many days their leaders in Congress heatedly 
debated the issues involved. Calhoun spoke for the 
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South. Up declared that the country faced a crisis and 
that the only way to save the Union was to restore the 
“ equilibrium ” between the sections. The Union Cal¬ 
houn wished to save was a union of sections, the one 
slave, the other free. He saw that the South had ceased 
to be equal to the North in population and wealth, but 
he insisted on “ political equality,” that is, on equality 
in power for the South. If this were not secured, he 
was sure that the time would soon come when the South 
would he forced to choose between the Union and slavery, 
and he advised the South to stand by slavery. 

Webster spoke for compromise in liis famous “ Sev¬ 
enth of March” speech. Pic blamed the abolitionists 
more than the slaveholders for the sectional strife. 
Although he had always been opposed to slavery exten¬ 
sion, he was now willing to give up the Wilmot Proviso. 
He said that such a restriction was useless, that it would 
only anger the South, and that slavery would be kept 
out of the new territory anyhow by the physical features 
of the region. Webster’s speech greatly disappointed 
the anti-slavery men, and they condemned him severely; 
but his attitude helped to quiet strife and to postpone 
secession and war. 

William E. Seward (sob'erd), a new senator from New 
York, spoke for the anti-slavery cause. He said: “ The 
Constitution devotes the public territory to union, jus¬ 
tice, and liberty. But there is a higher law than the 
Constitution which devotes it to the same noble purpose. ’ ’ 
This doctrine of the ‘ ‘ higher law ’ ’ was condemned as if 
Seward had said that the Constitution ought to be vio¬ 
lated, He meant only to say that the law of God as well 
as the Constitution condemned slavery. 

Clay and the Compromises of 1850, Henry Clay, the 
great peacemaker, worked earnestly for a plan of compro¬ 
mise. He believed that the Union was m serious danger 
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and lie appealed to both sides to give up something in 
order to save the country. His compromise measures, at 
first combined in a single measure, or “ Omnibus Bill,” 
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finally passed one by one. The compromises resulted as 
follows: 

1. California was admitted as a free State. 

2. The slave trade, hut not slavery, was prohibited in 
the District of Columbia. 

3. The new land acquired from Mexico was organized 
into two territories, New Mexico and Utah, without the 
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Wilmot Proviso and with the understanding that the 
people there should decide the question of slavery for 
themselves. This arrangement was called “popular 
sovereignty,” which Calhonn nicknamed “ squatter 
sovereignty.” Should those who first moved out to 
“ squat ” on the land decide this great national question, 
he asked. Neither side obtained all that it wanted by 
this agreement, and the Free Soilers felt that their cause 
had been defeated, because the Wilmot Proviso had 
not been applied to the new territories. 

4. A new Fugitive Slave Law was passed. 

5. Texas was paid $10,000,000 for her claim to about 
half of New Mexico. 

Nothing was done in regard to the interstate slave 
trade. 

The people accepted the compromise measures because 
they wanted peace on the subject of slavery. Every one 
seemed satisfied, except the disunion men in the South 
and the abolitionists in the North. In the election of 
181)2 the two large political parties pledged themselves 
to stand by the compromises, including the Fugitive Slave 
Act, as a final settlement of the slavery question. The 
Democratic candidate, Franklin Pierce, was elected. The 
Whigs were beaten so badly that they never amounted to 
anything- again as a party; some one said that the 
“ Whig Party died of an attempt to swallow the Fugitive 
Slave Act.” The vote of the Free Soil Party fell off to 
about half what it was in 1848. 

The Fugitive Slave and the Underground Railroad. 
The worst feature of the compromise measures was the 
Fugitive Slave Act. This law was demanded by the 
slaveholders because so many of their slaves escaped and 
the Northern States refused to return them. 

By the new law, which was to be enforced by United 
States officers, the nation now undertook the task. 
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Under the law a runaway Negro might he seized and 
carried before a United States judge or connnisooner. 
The commissioner who heard the case was allowed $10 
if he found the Negro to be a slave, but only $5 if he 
found him to be a freeman. There were many free 
Negroes in the North. The Negro was not allowed to tes¬ 
tify in his own behalf and the right of trial by jury was 
denied him. Although his freedom was at stake, the 
usual process of law was not open to him. Any citizen 
might he summoned to help capture a fugitive. Hiding 
or rescuing a runaway was punishable by a fine of $1000 
and damages to the same amount, or by imprisonment 
for six months. 

To many Northern people the Fugitive Slave Act 
seemed an attempt to turn them into slave-catchers. 
They wished to keep their obligations to the South, hut 
they did not like this law. To the abolitionists the law 
was hateful, and they were determined, law or no law, 
that the fugitive slaves should not he returned. 

A regular system developed of helping the slaves to 
escape. At certain houses and neighborhoods they were 
safely guarded from their pursuers. The friends of the 
slaves fed them and hid them away by day in hayloft, 
attic, or cellar, and at night brought out their teams and 
carried the fugitives on to the next “ station ” on their 
road toward Canada and freedom. These routes became 
known as the “Underground Kailroad.” The system 
was not a railroad and it was not underground, hut it 
was a line of travel, and the name came into use because 
those who helped the Negroes escape had to hide their 
actions from the officers, 

It was the Fugitive Slave Act that led Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe to write Unde Tom’s Cabin, or Life 
Among the Lowly. The novel was a powerful story, set¬ 
ting forth the possible evils of slavery. Its purpose was 
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to aiousp opposition to the slave system and it therefore 
dealt chiefly with the worst aspects of slavery. Three 
hundred thousand copies were read at Northern firesides. 
Old and young alike were touched in their consciences, 
aroused to anger or melted to tears, and thousands of 
people wore inspired to hate slavery and to despise 
slave-catchers. Unde Tom’s Cabin was one of the great¬ 
est forces in leading people to struggle for the overthrow 
of slavery. One notable American said that the book 
would “ make a million abolitionists,” and when Lincoln 
first met Mrs. Stowe he said, “ So here is the little 
woman who brought on the Civil War.” 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. 'What was the Wilmot Proviso? Tell how it was regarded 
by anti-slavery men; by abolitionists; by pro-slavery men. 
What became of the Proviso ? 

2. What did Calhoun and his followers mean hj^ “equal 
rights in the territories”? Was their argument reasonable 
and sound? Are you sure? Explain. 

3. State clearly the attitude of the two old political parties in 
the election of 1848 on the question of slavery in 11m territory 
acquired from Mexico. How did their attitude lead to the 
formation of the Free Soil Party? Explain the position of the 
new party on slavery. Why did the Liberty Party join the 
Free Soilers? Tell the result of the election of 1848. 

4. Tell how the discovery of gold in California hastened a 
decision on the question of slavery in the Mexican cession. Had 
gold not been discovered, might a decision have been delayed 
for years? Explain. Why did the Californians want to come 
into the Union as a .free State? 

5. State and explain the questions in dispute between the 
North and the South in 1850. What did each section want ? 
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6. Describe Ihe debate in the Senate, explaining tin- mam 
arguments of Callioun, Webster, Seward, and Clay. What did 
Calhoun mean by “ political equality ” between the two sections ? 
What did Webster mean by saying that the Wilnim Prmi.so 
was unnecessary because there was a “law of nature" that 
would keep slavery out of the new territory? Was be correct? 
Explain Seward’s argument about the “higher law." What 
part did Clay play in the dehate? 

7. What is the meaning of the word “ compromise "? Look 
in the dictionary. Slate the compromises of 1850 and toll how 
each was a compromise. What was the most unpopular meas¬ 
ure in the compromise? Why? 

8. In your opinion, did the North or the South win more in 
the compromises of 1850 ? Give reasons. 

9. Explain the altitude of the country toward the compro¬ 
mises of 1850, Tell how this attitude was shown in the election 
of 1852. How do you account for the decisive defeat of the 
Whig' candidate and for a marked dropping off in the Free Soil 
vote? Explain this sentence: “ The Whig Party died of an 
attempt to swallow the Fugitive Slave Act.” 

10. Mention the features of the Fugitive Slave Act that made 
the law objectionable to the Northerners. How did the law 
affect the growth of anti-slavery sentiment? Why? 

11. What was the Underground Railroad? Tell why it was 
so called. What did it accomplish ? 

12. Why was Uncle Tom’s Cabin written? What influence 
did it have? One historian says: “ The boys who read Unde 
Tom’s Cabin in 1852 were voters in 1860.” What poiut is Hie 
historian trying to make ? • 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Choose a committee of four to act out the debate in the 
Senate over the compromise measures of 1850, the members of 
the committee presenting the main arguments of Calhoun, Web¬ 
ster, Seward, and Clay, For helpful material see J. F, Rhodes, 
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United States, vol. 1,119-129, 139-153, 162-171; T. K. Lothrop, 
Life of Seward, 86-105; Carl Schuvz, Life of Henry Clay, vol. 
II, 315-350. 

2. A member of the class volunteer to secure Whittier’s 
jioem, “ Ichabod,” read portions of it to the class, and tell what 
they mean and how they relate to Webster’s Seventh of March 
Speech, 

3. For a volunteer: Secure a copy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
find an incident that describes the workings of the Fugitive 
Slave Act. Report to the class. 

4. A volunteer find a map showing the main routes of the 
Underground Railroad and point them out on the wall map. 

5. Reports by volunteers: 

«. The “ Forty-niners’ ” attitude on slavery 

b. President Taylor and the Compromises of 1850 

c. The “ trial ” of a runaway slave under the Fugitive 
Slave Act 

d. The rescue of Jerry, a fugitive slave 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “A Fugitive Slave’s Story,” Source Book of American 
History, 260-263. 

2. “At the Gold Fields,” ibid., 276-279. 

3. ” Compromise of 1850,” by Henry Clay, ibid., 279-281. 

4. “ John C. Calhoun,” America First, 313-317. 

5. “ The Rescue of Jerry,” ibid., 349-354. 

6. u Zachary Taylor and James K. Polk,” Our Presidents, 
103-108. 

7. “ Millard Fillmore,” ibid., 109-115. 

8. “ Free-soilers, ” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, P-292. 

9. “ The Wilniot Proviso,” ibid., P-296. 

10. ‘ £ California and the Discovery of Gold, ’ ’ ibid,, S-i, F-17, 

11. “ Fugitive Slave Law,” ibid., C-250. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE CONTEST FOR FREE SOIL 

The Slavery Question Reopened. Franklin Pierce 
became President on March 4, 1853. He and his party 
had promised that there should be peace on the subject of 
slavery; but Pierce had been in office only a few months 
when the question aroused more excitement than ever 
before. This was caused by the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill which was offered in the Senate in January, 1854, by 
Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. 

This bill provided for the creation of two territories, 
Kansas and Nebraska, out of the Louisiana Purchase, 
from which slavery had been excluded by the compromise 
of 1820 which prohibited slavery north of 36° 30'. Doug¬ 
las said that the compromise of 1850 had “ superseded ” 
or taken the place of the compromise of 1820. This, he 
claimed, established the doctrine of * ‘ popular sover¬ 
eignty, ’ ’ that is, that the people of the territories should 
settle the question of slavery for themselves. This 
meant that these territories which for more than thirty 
years had been regarded as safe from slavery should be 
opened up to slaveholding settlers. 

The anti-slavery men in Congress stoutly opposed the 
bill. They declared the measure was “ a gross violation 
of a sacred pledge, ’ ’ and was intended to turn the region 
into a land “ inhabited by masters and slaves.” Then- 
opposition was in vain, for the bill became a law in 1854. 
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The main results of the Kansas-Nebvaska Act were as 
follows: 

1. It opened to slavery all territories of the United 
States. 

2. It gave authority over slavery in Kansas and 
Nebraska to the people who lived there. 

3. It led to a hitter struggle over Kansas. 

4. It opened up the whole question of slavery, and 
again started the quarrel between the North and the 
South, this time for the final struggle. 

5. It caused a break-up of the old political parties and 
led to the formation of the present Republican Party. 
People who were opposed to the extension of slavery left 
their old parties and united to form this new party. 
They differed on other issues, but they all stood together 
on one principle — No further extension of slavery; 
no slavery outside of the slave States. As Lincoln 
expressed it, ‘ ‘ "We must put slavery back where the 
fathers left it.” 

Political parties were tangled and confused this year. 
The old Whig Party was dying. Its great leaders, Web¬ 
ster and Clay, had died (i.852). A “People’s” Party 
appeared in some parts of the country. The “Maine 
Temperance Law” Party was strong in several Staff's. 
Stronger still was the “Know Nothing,” or “Ameri¬ 
can,” Party, a secret order with dark initiations, grips, 
passwords, and countersigns. When asked about their 
meetings, or principles, the members always replied, “ I 
know nothing.” The only principle of the party was 
opposition to foreigners and the Roman Catholic Church. 
“Let Americans rule America,” was their slogan. 
There was no need for such a party and it soon passed 
away, though it was strong enough for a time to elect 
members of Congress and governors in a few States. 
Out of the political confusion of the time there soon 
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emerged two parties — the Democratic and the Repub¬ 
lican. 1 

The War Over Kansas. As pointed out above, the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act led to a struggle between the free- 
state men and the slave-state men for the control of Kan¬ 
sas. In the closing- hours of the debate in Congress, 
Seward exclaimed: “Come on, then, gentlemen of the 
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slave States! Since there is no escaping your challenge, 
I accept it on behalf of the cause of freedom. We will 
engage in competition for the virgin soil of Kansas, and 
God give the victory to the side which is stronger in 
numbers as it is in right! ” 


r The fir*t meeting looking to the «sanitation of the new Republican 
Paity is said lo have been held m Ripon, Wisconsin, m lebiuary, !So4, 
while the Kansas-Nebraska bill was up m Congiess. Wings, Dernoerats, 
and Roe Sobers joined in the gathering They proclaimed theni«elv« 
ready, if the Kansas-Nebraska bill should be passed, to throw old^party 
organizations to the winds and to 01 gauze a new paity 
of the non-extension of slavery.” A more notable meeting 
the oaks ” at Jackson, Michigan, July 6, 1 So 4. This was a bta e wide_mas| 
meeting which acted as a Stale convention. It issued a coll asking all 
citizens “to sink all other political diffeiences and to unite |o opp“^ toe 
extension of slaveiy.” This gathering adopted the name Reimhlican 
and its anniversaiy is celebrated as the date of the founding - 1 ■ J- 
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The race for the territory began as soon as the hill 
became a law. From the slave State of Missouri, fron¬ 
tier citizens hurried to the new territory, staked out land 
claims, and called on Southern men to come to Kansas, 
The New England Emigrant Aid Society was organized 
to help Northern settlers to go to Kansas. The town 
of Lawrence wars founded by these settlers. When 
the opposing forces met in Kansas, there were armed 
conflicts between them. When elections were held, the 
Missourians came over in great numbers and elected 
pro-slavery officers. These Missourians were called 
“ Border Ruffians.” 

The free-state men refused to he bound by these elec¬ 
tions and set up a government of their own. They 
held a convention at Topeka, adopted a constitution pro¬ 
hibiting slavery, and applied for admission to the Union. 
Thus there were two rival governments and a state of 
civil war in Kansas, and the National Government, which 
had hoped to get rid of the perplexing subject of slavery 
by giving the people of the territories the, power to settle 
the question for themselves, found itself face to face with 
the old problem in a more difficult form that ever. 

The free-state government in Kansas had a majority of 
the settlers behind it, hut President Pierce recognized the 
slave-state government as legal and ordered soldiers to 
break up the free-state legislature (July 4, 185G). The 
House of Representatives then voted to admit Kansas 
under the free-state (Topeka) constitution, hut the Sen¬ 
ate refused. Thus Congress and the President were 
divided, and the whole subject in the form of ‘‘ Bleeding 
Kansas ” was again before the country. 1 

During the debates in the Senate, Senator Sumner 
of Massachusetts severely denounced the slaveholders, 

’In the end the free-state party got the upper hand in Kansas and the 
State was admitted free in 1861. 
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especially Senator Jlutler of South Carolina. A South¬ 
ern member of Congress, a nephew of Butler, assaulted 
Sumner in the Senate chamber, beating him upon the 
head with a heavy cane. Sumner was knocked senseless 
and was disabled for three years. His assailant was bit¬ 
terly denounced in the North, but was applauded in the 
South and re-elected to Congress. Such was the hatred 
aroused between North and South by the renewed con¬ 
troversy over slavery. 

The Election of 1856. Amid this excitement the presi¬ 
dential election of .1856 came on. The new Republican 
Party nominated General John C. Fremont, the “ Path¬ 
finder, ’ ’ for President. The Republicans did not propose 
to interfere with slavery in the slave States, hut they 
declared that Congress should keep slavery out of the 
territories. The party demanded that Kansas should be 
admitted as a free State. 

The Democrats nominated James Buchanan (bfi 
kan'an), of Pennsylvania, for President. They appealed 
to the people to save the Union by defeating the Republi¬ 
cans. They said the Republicans were a sectional party, 
trying to array one part of the Union against another. 
Southerners said that Republican success would he the 
end of the Union. This fear resulted in Buchanan’s elec¬ 
tion. But the new Republican Party made a strong race. 

The Dred Scott Decision. James Buchanan became 
President on March 4,1857. Two days later the Supreme 
Court announced a decision in the famous “ Dred Scott 
Case ” which aroused still greater excitement over slav¬ 
ery. Dred Scott was a Missouri slave whose owner had 
taken him (in 1838) first to Illinois, a free State, and 
then to Minnesota, where slavery had been prohibited by 
the Compromise of 1820. When his owner took Dred 
Scott back to Missouri, Dred sued for his freedom on the 
ground that residence in free territory had made him 
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free. When the case came before the Supreme Court the 
decision was against Scott. Chief Justice Taney in 
announcing the decree of the court stated three points of 
great importance: 

1. No Negro whose ancestors had been brought as 
slaves to this country could he a citizen of the United 
States. The Declaration of Independence and the Con¬ 
stitution were not intended to include the Negro. He 
was a mere piece of property that could he bought and 
sold. 

2. Congress had no power to keep slavery out of the 
territories. 

3. The anti-slavery restriction in the Missouri Coin- 
promise of 1820 was unconstitutional and void. 

The decision of the court meant that only white men 
could be citizens; that all the territories were open to 
slavery, including Oregon and Washington, and that the 
very corner-stone on which the Republican Party had 
been founded (no extension of slavery) was unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

The people who wanted the extension of slavery now 
seemed to be completely triumphant. The Constitution 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court was on their side. 
The nation was to return fugitive slaves and protect 
slave property in the territories, while no interference 
with slavery was to be allowed in the slave States. 

The defenders of slavery, with the aid of President 
Buchanan, next sought to bring Kansas into the Union 
as a slave State against the wish of a majority of the 
Kansas people. Senator Douglas helped to defeat this 
effort, because he believed the people of the territory 
should decide the question. 

The Lincoln-Douglas Debates. A great anti-slavery 
leader now came to the front in the West. This leader 
was Abraham Lincoln. In 1858 the State of Illinois had 
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to elect a United States Senator. Tlie Democrats nomi¬ 
nated Douglas. The Republicans nominated Lincoln. 
Lincoln’s speech accepting this nomination is one of the 
most noted speeches in American history. He said: 

A house divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; 

I do not expect the house to fall; but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. 

He thought the anti-slavery men must prevent the spread 
of slavery, or the men who believed in slavery would 
‘ ‘ push it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all 
the States, old as well as new, North as well as South.” 

Lincoln and Douglas spoke together in debates on the 
slavery issue and the people flocked from miles around 
to hear them. Douglas defended popular sovereignty; 
he was willing to let slavery go into any territory whose 
people wanted it; he was not interested in the right or 
wrong of slavery. He said he did not care whether 
“ slavery was voted up or voted down ”; let the people 
decide. Lincoln wanted to deal with slavery as being- 
wrong ; he said the nation must keep it out of a new terri¬ 
tory whether the people there wanted it or not. Douglas 
won the Illinois senatorship, hut Lincoln gained a great 
reputation and his friends felt that he had paved the way 
for a greater victory in 1860. 

John Brown’s Raid. While Congress and the people 
were having exciting’ debates over slavery, an event 
occurred which widened the breach between the North 
and the South and made it more difficult than ever to keep 
the peace. This was John Brown’s raid. Brown had 
fought the pro-slavery men in Kansas, killing a number 
of them in a night raid. He hated slavery and thought it 
was too late to get rid of it by peaceable means. On 
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October 16, 1859, with a hand of twenty men, he foizi-d 
tlie United States arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, 
lie expected to arouse the slaves, put arms in their hands 
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Those debates were called the “Baftle of the Giants,” big and little 
Douglas was short and stout, measunng five feet thiee; Lincoln was tall 
and loan, standing six feet foui. The two men debated ‘‘popular sover¬ 
eignty” and ficedom in the femtorips. In the pictuie whieh is reproduced 
fiom one mads m 1858, a parly bannei is seen describing “ the Little Giant 
chawing up Old Abe.” Another refeis to “Abe the Giant Killer.” Though 
Douglas was a great debater, he knew he could not defeat Lincoln easily. 


and let them fight for their freedom. It was a wild plan 
without any chance of success. The slaves did not rise, 
Brown was soon captured, ten of his followers were killed, 
and he himself was tried and executed for murder and. 
treason under the laws of Virginia. 
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Brown’s attempt to arouse their slaves to insurrec¬ 
tion stirred the Southern people to fierce anger. They 
thought that since the abolitionists applauded Brown 
and called him a hero and a martyr, the Northern people 
approved of his conduct and therefore they naturally felt 
that their lives and property were unsafe. The truth is 
that the great mass of Northerners disapproved of 
Brown’s act, but it was hard to convince the South of 
this fact. 

Many Southern men who were opposed to slavery 
extension were now ready to stand with the slave¬ 
holders against such violent and unlawful methods. It 
should be remembered that of the 8,000,000 white people 
who lived in the South only 2,000,000 were directly inter¬ 
ested in slave property. The other 6,000,000 were now 
more ready to follow the lead of the slaveholders. Thus 
the power of the slaveholding class was increased and the 
spirit of disunion grew stronger. 

The Election of 1860. For more than twenty years 
there had been almost constant strife over the subject of 
slavery. Churches had divided, political parties had 
broken up, and hitter feeling had arisen. Would the 
Union come to an end? 

Interest in the election of 1860 was more intense than 
ever. The Democratic Party divided into Northern 
Democrats and Southern Democrats. The Northern 
Democrats nominated Stephen A. Douglas for President 
and declared for popular sovereignty in the territories. 
The Southern Democrats nominated John C. Breckin¬ 
ridge (brek'en rlj) and demanded that Congress protect 
slavery in the territories until they were ready for state¬ 
hood, when the people of the new States should do as 
they pleased. The Eepublicaus named Abraham Lincoln 
and demanded that Congress prohibit slavery in the 
territories. 
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Since tlie Democrats were divided, it was apparent that 
Lincoln would be elected. Southerners declared that if 
he won the election, the Southern States would secede; 
that is, withdraw from the Union. Republicans said that 
such a declaration was merely a threat, a false cry of 
“ wolf ” to frighten people from voting for Lincoln; that 
this threat which had been made for twenty years would 
not be carried out, and that the Northern people should 
vote for their principles and not be afraid. 

Every Northern State voted for Lincoln, and he was 
elected. Now that slavery was to be prohibited in tlie 
territories tbe question was, “What will the South 
do? ” Before considering the answer it will he helpful 
to study the changes that had taken place in the nation 
during the thirty or forty years preceding tbe Civil War. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What was the “finality” compromise? Tell why it was 
so called. Why was it not a finality? 

2. State the chief provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
explain its main results. 

3. Describe the different sorts of men who formed the Repub¬ 
lican Party. What did the party want to do about slavery? 

4. How did the operation of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which 
was intended to take the question of slavery away from the 
National Government, actually force the National Government 
to act on the question again? Explain clearly. 

5. Describe the war over Kansas. What was the main piir- 
pose of the conflict? What exciting incidents occurred? Why 
did the slave party win at first and lose at last? 

6. What was the Dred Scott case? Tell how the decision 
of the Supreme Court affected the foundation on which the 
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Republican Party was organized. What could and should the 
Republicans have done in the situation? What did tliey do? 

7. What was the immediate reason for the Lineoln-Douglas 
debates? Explain the main question that the two men debated. 
State the attitude of each man on the issue. How were the 
debates important ? 

8. What was John Brown’s raid? Tell its purpose, outcome, 
and effect on the South and the North. Is there any defense 
for Brown’s course? Did the outcome show that he was wise 
or unwise ? Give reasons. 

9. Explain the main issue in the election of I860. State 
clearly the position of the Northern Democrats, the Southern 
Democrats, and the Republicans upon this issue. Tell the 
result of the election and explain its importance. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Copy the following sentences and ill! in the blanks: 

The slavery question was opened again by the_ 

Act. This law provided for the creation of two new territories: 

1 ._____ 

2.___ 

By the Compromise of 1820 these territories would have 

entered the Union as______.. (Pill the blank with one 

of these phrases — slave States, free Stales, either slave or free 
States as the people decided.) 

2. Suggest ways by which dissatisfied members of the present 
Republican or Democratic parties could organize a new party. 
Find out just what the dissatisfied Democrats of 1854 (“ anti- 
Nebraska Democrats,” as they were called) and the discontented 
Whigs (“ conscience Whigs,” as they were known) did in order 
to unite with the Free Sobers in forming the Republican Party. 

3. Copy the following sentences and complete them properly: 

The Supreme Court made a decision in the Dred Seott Case 

that was favorable to the ____(Northern aboli¬ 

tionists, Southern slaveholders). 
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The decision contained three important points: 

1 .____ 

2. ___ _______ 

3.___ 

4. Choose two boys to represent Lincoln and Douglas. Secure 
selections from the speeches made by the two men and present 
the contest before the class in the manner in which the debates 
were held in Illinois in 1858. 

5. Copy the following sentences and complete them correctly: 

John Brown tried to settle the slavery question by___ 

The Northern abolitionists (approved, disapproved) of Brown’s 
method. Brown’s acts (gained, lost) support for the slave¬ 
holders. 

6. Show on an outline map of the 7 T nited Slates the results 
of the election of 1860. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The Fight Over Slavery Extension,” The Book of the 
United Slates, 216—219. 

2. “ The, Rescue of Shadraeh,” Source Book of American 
History, 282-284. 

3. “ Troubles in Kansas,” ibid., 287-289. 

4. “ The Dred Scott Decision,” ibid., 290-291. 

5. “A Criticism of Lincoln,” by Stephen A. Douglas, ibid., 
291-294. 

6. “ John Brown’s Last Speech,” by John Brown, ibid., 
294-296. 

7. “ The Lincoln-Douglas Debates,” Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, L-142, 145, D-87. 

8. “ Franklin Pierce,” Our Presidents, 116-123. 

9. “ James Buchanan,” ibid,, 124-132. 

10. “ John Brown,” World Book Encyclopedia/ 2: 978. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY, 1829-1865 

Area and Population. During tlie thirty years follow¬ 
ing' 1830 the population of the country increased, in 
round numbers, from 12,800,000 to 31,400,000. During 
this period fully 960,000 square miles of territory were 
added to the country’s area, the increase being consider¬ 
ably more than the original area in 1783. The increase 
in population in the single decade from I860 to I860 was 
1,000.000 more than the whole population in 1810, and was 
nearly as great as the entire population in 1820. The 
country was doubling its population every twenty-live 
years. 

The free States of the Northwest showed the most 
remarkable increase, Illinois being the outstanding 
example. Between 1830 and 1840 Indiana’s population 
was doubled while that of Illinois was almost doubled 
twice; by 1860 tlie population of Illinois had increased 
to four times what it had been in 1840. People came 
to the Northwest in large numbers from New York, New 
England, and foreign countries. They also came from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and the Carolinas, partly 
to find cheap lands and partly to escape the evils of 
slavery. As they lived in the new region and mixed with 
settlers from other parts of the country, the newcomers 
became less local and more national in their loyalty, an 
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important tact in tlio Civil 'War. While the population 
was doubling m the NoithwoH, the slave States weie 
meleasing only iiom 
5% to 20%. 

Immigration. A. 
huge pait of the in- 
ei ease in population 
came from immigra¬ 
tion, the entianco of 
settleis from a foieign 
conn try. In IS00 
tliei e were between 
4.000,000 and 5,000,000 
[oreign-hoin persons 
in the United States. 

The gieater pait of 
these had come since 
1840. The newcomers 
were mostly Irish and 
German, but there 
weie also many Eng¬ 



lish, French, Welsh, 
Scotch, and Dutch. 
Famine in Ireland, 
especially the potato 
famine of 1846, drove 
1,700,000 Irish people 
to our shores. Hard 
times and political 
oppression in Ger¬ 
many sent 1,300,000 
Germans to our shores. 


Among the immigi ints to Anjcncu. m the 
middle of the List cent my was Call 
Schiuz, who aimed m 1852 He was bom 
m Gcinmny m 1829, and lie became one 
of the pieat Ameinuns of his time He 
wa^i an able editoi, a Majoi General m 
tlie Cml Wai, was appointed by Piesi- 
dent Lincoln as Ministei to Spam, and 
became a United States Senator and Seo 
letary of the Interior nndei Piesidcnt 
I-Iavts He was President of the National 
Civil Sciviee Reform League and wiv » 
strong opponent of the spoils system m 
polities He behci ed in America and was 
a stiong advocate of Amencan principles 
of goiernment Ho died in 1906 


Many of the immigrants settled in the eastern cities, 
while others went to the Northwest where Government 


lands could be obtained at a low price. Very few went 
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to the South, whore heavy labor was ehielly the work 
of slaves. The immigrants usually found employment 
either on the farms or in the mines and factories of the 
North, or in railroad building, which was extensively 
carried on in this period. 1 

The immigrants came to America to find a land of 
larger opportunity, where they could have a bettor chance 
to make a living, to educate their children, and to enjoy 
the blessings of free institutions. The Germans and 
Irish readily became naturalized American citizens, and 
they and their children, together with other foreign-born 
citizens, have greatly contributed to the growth and 
prosperity of America. 

Wealth. From 1830 io 1860 the wealth of the country 
multiplied threefold, far the greater part of the increased 
wealth, like the increase in population, being in the free 
States of the North. America was growing rich and 
populous, and this period may be called the “ golden 
age ” of development and prosperity. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN TRANSPORTATION 

A Western Journey in 1821. A little over a hundred 
years ago a young college teacher and his wife started 
from Philadelphia to Indiana. They went from Phila¬ 
delphia to Pittsburgh by stagecoach, a rattling, rickety, 
old machine, which lurched and plunged, swayed and 
jolted, until its passengers were bruised and sore. They 
went along at three miles cm hour, stopping at places to 

‘‘Not until 1842 did as many as 100,000 immigrants come to America 
in a single year. In 1854 the number rose lo 427,000. It readied its high¬ 
est point m 1907 when 1,285,349 immigrants entered the United Stales. 
Immigration increases dining years of industrial prosperity in America or 
during hard tunes in Euiopc, and falls off when limes arc hard in America. 
During the World War, 1914-1918, I he stream of immigration to the United 
States almost stopped flowing. After the close of the war, immigration 
rose rapidly for a few years. Then it was greatly reduced by restrictive 
laws passed by Congress since 1924, and today haully more ihan 150,00(1 
immigrants enter the United States every year, (See page 705.) 
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water tJie liorses, at grog shops ami po^t offices, and to 
lot passengers on and off. 

From Pittsburgh the two travelers went down the Ohio 
to Louisville in a slow steamboat; from there tlic\ 
started overland in a two-horse cart for a hundred miles 
into the forests of Indiana, a densely wooded country. 
Here they had a lesson in forest traveling, in “ spouty 
land,” “marsh land,” “rooty land,” and “'snaggy 
land,” with mudlioles and no bridges, and in fording 
deep streams. They also found occasional “ corduroy ” 
roads made of the trunks of trees laid side by side, which 
for giving humps and jolts have never been equalled. 

It was spring time, and traveling by land became trav¬ 
eling by mud and water. Small brooks bubbled up 
where no brooks should have been; creeks were turned 
into rivers and rivers into lakes. There was no road 
to follow, but only a trail, around stumps and over roots 
and snags. By sunset of the second clay, by hard driv¬ 
ing, the travelers had gone twenty miles from Louisville, 
about a mile and a half an hour! Such was travel in 
the days before the railway, the automobile, and good 
roads! 

Canals and Inland Navigation. After 1830 canal build¬ 
ing and the making of turnpike roads—highways 
with toll-gates — were actively carried on. Commerce 
through the Great Lakes increased at a marvelous rate. 
The days of the fur-trader and the open boat were pass¬ 
ing away. Now wheat and lumber in great quantities 
were taken in big ships from the pioneer settlements 
in the West to the Eastern markets. In 1833 the 
Canadian Government built the Welland Canal, and in 
185Q the United States built the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie (sdo' sant ma'ri). By means of a canal between 
the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers a boat loaded at Buffalo 
might reach St, Paul or New Orleans without shifting 
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the cargo. The Wabash and Erie Canal was planned to 
connect Lake Erie with the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
These public enterprises received a severe check by the 
panic of 1837, and many Western States found it hard to 

pay for the building of 
roads and canals. 
Railroad Building:: 

o 

New Forms of Trans¬ 
portation. Canals 
and rivers were good 
for slow freight for a 
part of the year, 
but for much of the 
time they were frozen 
up. The winter also 
closed the Great Lakes 
to navigation. More¬ 
over, rivers, canals, 
and lakes were use¬ 
less in helping men 
to penetrate the rough hill countries or to cross the 
broad prairies. The need for better means of transpor¬ 
tation was met by the railroad, the great agency for 
opening and conquering the West. As early as 1814 
George Stephenson, an Englishman, made the first suc¬ 
cessful locomotive; but not until 1829 did his famous 
“ Rocket ” show what a locomotive engine might do for 
transportation. Then it was seen that a new era of 
transportation had come to the world. 

In 1830 there was not a mile of steam railroad in the 
United States, though there were a few miles of track 
on which cars were drawn by horse power. Railroad 
building in America began about 1830. In that year 
Peter Cooper’s engine, “ Tom Thumb,” made a trial trip 
over thirteen miles of track between Baltimore and 
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Jk'foie the coming of the lailioad, these 
Mutt mail and passengei boats peifoimcd 
a very impoitant service. Some of them 
aie uinning at the piesent time Mark 
Twain, the distinguished water, was tor a 
time a pilot on one of these boats. 
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Ellicott’s Mills in one lionr and fifteen minutes. In tlio 
fall of the same year several trips were made on a South 
Carolina road between Charleston and Hamburg. In the 
Mohawk Valley the “ DeWitt Clinton ” made seventeen 
miles an hour, from 
Albany to Schenec¬ 
tady (skcn ek'ta di). 

When this line was 
opened the legislators 
at Albany were taken 
to Schenectady and 
given a big dinner. 

One toast proposed 
was, “ The Buffalo 
Railroad: May we 

soon breakfast in The “ Tom Thumb " 

Utica, dine ill Roches- This engine pushed a small open ear with 
ter, and sup with our ei S htecn pa^nge^ aboard (August, 

friends on Lake Erie. ’ ’ 

They dreamed of going from Albany to Buffalo in a day 1 
At that time the swiftest packet boats required three or 
four days for the journey on the canal. 

The first rails were of wood with strips of flat iron 
nailed to the top. Trains frequently ran off the track. 
Wood was used for fuel. Since there were no spark 
arresters, the sparks flying from the smokestack often 
set fire to the sheds and rail fences along the track. 
Passengers sometimes found their clothing damaged by 
the flying sparks. 

Riding by rail was not easy in early days. When 
the train started or stopped, there was so much jerking 
or bumping that the passengers were often thrown from 
their seats in a heap. It was too risky to run trains at 
night, for the locomotives had no headlights and the 
engineers knew no system of signaling. If they ventured 
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to run a train ai'toi dark, a front light was provided 
from a Hat car pushed before the engine; on a pile of 
sand on this flat ear was kindled a fire of pine knots. 

Early railroad building was for the purpose ol help¬ 
ing out transportation on the canals, rivers, and Great 
Lake 1 - The Baltimore and Ohio Railway was the fust 



‘ Tun Atomic” Locomojivd, 1832 


line to cross the Alleghenies. It was built from Balti¬ 
more to Cumberland, Maryland, in 1835, but did not 
cross the Alleghenies to connect with the Ohio until 
1851. Freight traffic followed the water routes, and by 
1850 short railroad lines were built inland from the prin¬ 
cipal cities on rivers and lakes, as from Sandusky, 
Toledo, and Detroit. Chicago had only one short line 
by 1848, built to connect the city with Galena, in western 
Illinois. 

The early railroad routes were entirely over short and 
independent lines. Travelers ran the risk of missing 
connections, and were often compelled to wait weary 
hours or even a whole day at the end of a line. Eleven 
independent lines connected Albany with Buffalo; a simi¬ 
lar situation existed between Philadelphia and Pitts¬ 
burgh. In 1851 Emerson wrote from Pittsburgh: “I 
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arrived here last night after a ver\ twlious and disau rot- 
able journey from Philadelphia, two nights being .-pent in 
the railcars and the third on the floor of a canal boat.'-' 

By 184!), nearly twenty years after railroad Imikling 
began, the United States contained only 6000 miles of 
railroad, hut these roads were putting the canals out of 
business. Then an era of construction began and by 
I860 the country bad more' than 30,000 miles of railway, 
and the States from east to west were covered by a net¬ 
work of roads. 

The journey from New York to Chicago, now made in 
twenty hours on the fastest trains, then required fifty. 
Passengers had to change at seven different places, buy¬ 
ing' new tickets and waiting several hours between trains. 
The shipping of freight was still more difficult. No ship¬ 
ments of goods were sent through to Chicago without 
transfers. A man had to go with the goods, or a number 
of private agents along the line had to see to the trans¬ 
fers. At the end of each line freight had to be taken 
from the car, hauled in wagons across the city to the sta¬ 
tion of the next line, and loaded again. A “ war ” was 
caused in Erie, Pennsylvania, when the railway company 
proposed to change the gauge — the distance between the 
rails — so that trains could run without change between 
Buffalo and Cleveland. The Erie eating-houses and 
transfer companies would be ruined, it was said, unless 
passengers and freight were delayed several hours and 
made to change cars before the Erie pie-shops. The city 
refused to allow the change to be made and mobs tore up 
the tracks and plowed up ihe grades. This was called the 
1 ‘ Erie War. ’ 5 Many weeks were needed to overcome the 
opposition to through lines. 

The first through system under one management 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi was formed about 
1869. This was accomplished by Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
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America’s first “Railroad King.” (See page 532.) 
Congress made provisions for building a line to the 
Pacific in 1862, giving large quantities of public lands to 
a company for that purpose. This great enterprise was 
completed in 1869 (see page 518). 

Pullman Sleepers. It was not until 1863 that George 
M. Pullman built the first sleeping-car. These cars have 
since been known by his name. The first sleeper, called 
the “ Pioneer,” was built at a cost of $18,000. In 1867 
Pullman organized the “Palace Car Company,” but it 
was twenty years before the “vestibule train” was 
developed —a connected train of sleepers and a dining 
car with no exposed platform. Now the passenger on a 
long journey of several days can ride in ease and luxury 
in his “ Pullman ’’without change, and sleep comfortably 
in a good bed throughout the night — a notable improve¬ 
ment upon the old ways of travel in the ox-cart, the 
stagecoach, or the prairie schooner. 

THE TELEGRAPH 

The Electric Telegraph, 1844. Following the railroad 
came the telegraph. Before the telegraph was invented, 
there was no way of sending rapid and accurate messages 
of the movement of trains. If a train was long overdue, 
a locomotive would go slowly along the track looking for 
the lost train. 

Telegraph means far writing. How electricity has 
been harnessed to write for man at long distances may 
be explained by your science teacher. Many difficulties 
had to be overcome before this great end was achieved. 

The invention of the telegraph was due chiefly to the 
genius and perseverance of Samuel F. B. Morse, who as 
early as 1837 sent a message for three miles over a cop¬ 
per wire. After years of struggle and persuasion Morse 
induced Congress to vote $30,000 for an experimental 
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line riom Washington to Baltimoie. “ What hath (k«l 
wrought!” was the first menage sent over the hue 
(Mav, 18-14); two days later the new - of Polk’s nomi¬ 
nation to the presidency was telegraphed hom Balti¬ 
more to Washington. Soon a netwoik of hues cornu cted 
the large cities of the country and hy I860 there wme 
50,000 miles of telegiaph lines within the United State?. 
In 1861 a line was built to San Francisco. 

The Atlantic Cable. In 1858 Cyrus W. Field headed a 
company to lay at the bottom of the ocean the fii^t trans¬ 
atlantic c a b 1 e. 

Field worked for 
twelve years, cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic 
fifty times before 
lie succeeded in his 
undertaking. The 
first cable line 
broke. The Civil 
War came and in¬ 
terrupted the en¬ 
terprise. The at¬ 
tempt was renewed 
in 1865. Again the cable parted, but in 1866 final suc¬ 
cess was attained and messages are sent under the sea 
from shore to shore of the broad Atlantic. If this had 
been possible in 1814, the battle of New Orleans might 
have been avoided. (See page 289.) Now many cable 
lines under the Atlantic and Pacific connect the United 
States with Europe and with Asia. 

NEWS AND THE MAILS 

Newspapers and Postage Rates. Oue notable result of 
the railroad and the telegraph was the easier spread of 
information. News could he gathered and sent quickly. 



Tiid Gicat Eastern Lvndisg the Atlantic 
CAble it Mbutoujndl/wd 
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With improved methods of transportation, cheaper print¬ 
ing,, and bettor educational opportunities there came a 
marked iucmi.se in the number ol‘ newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. Newspapers increased their circulation and largo 
dail> journalsweie established. Eloraee Givele\ founded 
the New York Tnbmic in 1841, Henry J. Kasmond estab- 
lislied the New York Tunes ten \ears later, and William 
Cullen Bin ant as editor gave great influence to the New 
York Evening Posl. The New York Sun (the iirst ono- 
ccnt paper) was established in IS 3d; the New York 
Herald was founded in 1835. The Spring fluid Bepubluan 
started as a weekly in 1824, became a daily in 1814, and 
grew to nation-wide influence and fame. The Chicago 
TiiOvne followed in 1847. Joseph Pulitzer founded the 
New York Woihl in 18(10. Soon after the Civil War, 
Henry Watterson, a brilliant editor, became associated 
with the Louisville Coniiei Journal. 

Improvements were made in the manufacture of paper 
and in the printing press, the Hoe cylinder press being 
operated for the first time in 1817. Postage rates had 
been high, 6 cents on a letter if sent thirty miles and 
25 cents if sent over four hundred miles, the receiver of 
the letter always paying the postage. Writing and 
receiving letters were not everyday events. When a 
pioneer in the West received a letter from the old neigh¬ 
borhood from which he had come in the East or South, 
several families gathered in his home to hear the letter 
read. The mails were sometimes a week or two weeks 
apart, depending on the weather, the condition of the 
roads, and the floods of the rivers. 

Adhesive postage stamps were introduced about 1840. 
Ten years later the rate on a prepaid letter was reduced 
to 3 cents for any distance under three thousand miles, 
and in 1873 to 2 cents. By correspondence, newspapers, 
and magazines, the people became better informed about 
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their Government and their party leaders., and they 
would travel long distances to attend party convention*. 
Business relations between different parts, of tlm 
country became closer, travel increased, and people 
moved to the West in great numbers ‘ ‘ to grow up w ith 
the country.” 

As late as 1843 it was said in Congress that the United 
States could never have any interest in a country so far 
away as Oregon; the Government could never operate 
over such a distance, and it would take a member of Con¬ 
gress nearly six months to get to Washington from so far 
a country and nearly six months to return to his home; 
in consequence he would have only a few days for ins 
services in Congress! 


EDUCATION 

Schools and Colleges. The first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century was a time of discontent and revolution in 
Europe. People wanted to try new governments. new 
systems of education, new scientific methods, and new 
doctrines in religion. The spirit of humanity grew and 
people were more ready to help the poor, the weak, and 
the oppressed. 

In the 1830’s a new movement for public education 
arose in the United States. Horace Mann, a noted edu¬ 
cator, established in 1837 one of the first school journals 
in America and tried to stir up the people to improve 
their schoolhouses, textbooks, and teachers.. Under his 
leadership the first normal school for the training of 
teachers was established in 1839. 

About this time the State universities arose in the 
Northwest and many church colleges were also founded. 
Later the States began to make provision for academies 
and common schools. Before this movement for public 
education began, the masses of the people could not read 
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and write, but now such illiteracy began to disappear. 
Everywhere there was a spirit of inquiry and a readiness 
to change from former ways of living and thinking. 

Textbooks: Noah Webster and His Spellers. Noah 
Webster, whose dictionary has made him famous for 
more than a hundred years, published in 1782 a combined 
spelling book, grammar, and reader. This was the pio¬ 
neer work in its field and it soon found a place in most of 
the schools of the United States. Webster’s “Blue 
Back” speller became famous, and by 1861 the sale 
reached more than a million copies a year. Webster 
received less than a cent a copy, but the speller brought 
support for his family during the twenty years in which 
he was preparing his dictionary. His grammar and 
speller did much to bring about a simpler system of 
spelling and more uniform pronunciation in the United 
States. 

McGuffey and His Readers. About 1840 began tin. 
system of free common-school education. Out of tin 
West arose another educational leader, William H. 
McGuffey by name. McGuffey was no orator, ruler, poli¬ 
tician, or office-holder. He did not write nor fight. He 
was a teacher, and between 1836 and 1841 he compiled a 
series of readers which were used in the schools of 
America for more than a half a century. McGuffey’s 
“ New Spelling Books ” were also widely used, gradually 
displacing the “ Blue Back ” of Webster. McGuffey’s 
readers were revised five times, the last time in 1901, 
nearly thirty years after McGuffey’s death. Between 
seventy and eighty millions of copies have been used 
by American school children. Perhaps half of the 
school children of America from 1836 to 3900 drew inspi¬ 
ration from these books. McGuffey helped to form the 
mind of America just as Franklin had done by Ms Poor 
Richard's Almanac during the century before. 
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LITERATURE 

The “ Golden Age of American Literature.” By 1832 
American literature had developed to a marked extent 
and in the next thirty years came to include names of 
great distinction. A group of writers, sometimes called 
the “ Concord School,” were greatly influenced by the 
new ideas in education and by the new spirit of humanity. 
Emerson, one of the greatest of the group, lived a retired 
life at Concord, but often went to Boston and other 
cities to lecture. Lyceums, or courses of lectures, were 
a common means of popular instruction. 1 

Emerson’s lectures were afterwards printed as Essays. 
In 1836 bis first book, Nature, was published, and in 
1837 his address on The American Scholar. 

Thoreau (tho ro'), another member of the group, was a 
“ poet-naturalist.” In 1845 he built a cabin on Walden 
Pond near Concord and lived there by himself. He was 
the first of a long line of American writers on outdoor 
life. On Concord River the house still stands which 
Nathaniel Hawthorne described in Mosses from an Old 
Manse, published in 1846. Hawthorne’s later romances, 
among them The Scarlet Letter and The Mouse of the 
Seven Gables, preserve for us many traditions of the life 
of the Puritans in New England. 

Bronson Alcott was one of the Concord group who 
tried out the new ideas in education. He was himself a 
teacher, and among other experiments he advanced the 
theory that when the pupils did wrong the teacher should 
bo flogged. He also tried to admit colored children into 
his classes, but his patrons would not permit him to do so. 

1 John B. Gough, the noted temperancp advocate, Wendell Phillips, the 
groat anti-slavery orator, Henry Ward Beecher, a celebrated clergyman, 
and many others, spoke to the people on moral questions in all parts of 
the country in these lyceura coui'ses. 
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Poetry. The poetry of America ma\ be said to have 
began with Longfellow's Voire? of the Ntqhi, in tS3 ( h 
although Bryant’s Tluniatopsi? (1813) and '-nine le^> 
impoitant poems had already appeared. In 184-2 Long- 
1 el low published a small volume of Poem? on Ahu u y. 
His narrative poems, E> anr/clute and Hicnvatha, were 
written later, in 1847 and lS.m. 

In the latter year Longfellow was succeeded by Lowell 
as Professor of Modern Languages in Harvard College. 
Lowell had gained great popularity some years before 
(1846) by his Biglow Papms, which were satires in 
“down-east” dialect upon the Government and the 
Mexican War. 

Whittier was the poet of the anti-slavery movement. 
His throe collections of patriotic poems cover almost the 
entire period of agitation and war. He is, however, not 
to he remembered for these alone, bat also for enriching 
our literature with many ballads and id} 11s ol“ New T Eng¬ 
land life. From 1830 Holmes was prominent among men 
of letters. In 1807 the Atlantic Monthly was founded, 
in the first number of which Holmes began bis Autocrat 
of the Brealfast Table. 

While the eenter of learning and of literature was at 
this time in New England, other sections of the Halted 
States had men who also expressed the life and thought 
of the people in hotli verse and prose. The South was 
represented in literature chiefly by Edgar Allan Poe, 
whose poem “ The Haven ” appeared in 1846. He was 
editor of magazines in Richmond, Virginia, and in Phila¬ 
delphia. By 1831 Poe had published several collections 
of verse. He has been called the inventor of the detec¬ 
tive story. 

The Pacific coast and the life of the “ Forty-niners 
were portrayed by Bret Harte, who went from New York 
to California in 1852. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 

The Sewing Machine. Many notable inventions were 
made or improved during this period. The sewing 
machine was first brought into practical use by Elias 
Howe in 1846. Other inventors, Wilson, Wheeler, and 
Singer, improved the machine. Singer sold machines on 
the instalment plan, and thus brought the invention with¬ 
in the reach of the poor. In the decade before the Civil 
"War a machine was invented that could carry a needle 
through leather; with this device a skilled workman 
could sew the soles on 900 pairs of shoes in a day. 
Eeady-made clothing and hoots and shoes were made in 
wholesale quantities in the factory. Thus the clothing 
of the people was easier to make and was lower in price. 
With the factory system came the labor problem, and the 
struggles and strikes for better wages and working con¬ 
ditions described in a later chapter. 

Three Important Discoveries. Along with the great 
inventions that we have noticed came three important 
discoveries that have proved to he of the greatest benefit 
to mankind. 

Vulcanised Rubier. In 1844 Charles G-oodvear discov¬ 
ered a process of vulcanizing India rubber — that is, a 
way of making rubber harder and more durable. His 
discovery made possible all lands of rubber goods — 
boots, shoes, caps, coats, coverings for wagons, automo¬ 
bile tires, and many other articles. It lias added greatly 
to our comfort and convenience. 

Photography. In 1839 Daguerre (dagar'), a French¬ 
man, made known a process oT taking pictures by means 
of exposing a prepared copper plate to the sunlight. 

' These early pictures were called daguerreotypes (da ger'~ 
6tips). Soon improved methods were introduced and 
great progress was made in the art of photography. 
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Anccsthesia (an es tlie'sl a). Between 1842 ami 184(1 
it was shown repeatedly that persons might be made 
insensible to pain by inhaling ether or chloroform and 
thus avoid suffering due to surgery. The first operation 
with the use of such an anrestbetie was reported by i )r. 
Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, in 1842, but the value of 
the process was more clearly shown by Dr. Morton, a 
dentist of Boston, in 1846. The discovery has been the 
means of preventing untold suffering. 

AGRICULTURE 

Farming and Machinery. Food products were made 
cheaper and were greatly increased in quantity by the 
invention of farm machinery. The whole life of the 
farm was changed by the reaper and the thresher. 

Before 1830 farm implements were of the rudest kind. 
Spades, mattocks, pitchforks, hoes, plows, and scythes 
were still made at a blacksmith’s forge. The first patent 
for a mowing machine was granted to William Manning 
in 1831, and for a reaping machine to Obed Hussey in 
1833. One of Hussey’s machines with a team of horses 
could cut grain as fast as eight persons could bind it, and 
as fast as twenty men swinging cradles. In 1834 a patent 
was issued to Cyrus H. McCormick for an improved reap¬ 
ing machine for cutting all kinds of grain. Tie was able 
to sell only three machines in 1840, and his invention did 
not come into common use until after 1850. The great 
World’s Fair in London in 1851 gave a strong impulse to 
the use of agricultural machines, and in 1860, 20,000 
reapers were manufactured. 

In 1831 the first two patents were issued for horse¬ 
power threshing machines for separating the grain from 
the straw. Thirty years later (1860) steam threshers 
were introduced, though horse power continued to he 
used. At the Paris Exposition in 1855 the American 
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fhieshei was tested; one machine threshed seventy- 
two times as much wheat in halt an hour as one man with 

a Hail. The coin¬ 
planter, the revolving 
hay-rake, and im¬ 
proved plows also 
came into use dm mg 
this period. Improve¬ 
ment in livestock and 
dairying kept pace 
with increased produc¬ 
tion in corn, wheat, 
and hay. Thus the 
machines brought a 
new era in agriculture, 
multiplying our prod¬ 
uce, greatly increasing our ioreig-n commerce, adding to 
the wealth and comfort of the people, and making the 
Northwest “ the gran¬ 
ary oi the world.” 

The Plantation Sys¬ 
tem. The chief prod¬ 
ucts of the South, be¬ 
sides cotton, were 
tobacco, rice, hemp, 
and sugar. Nine- 
tenths of the cotton 
was raised by slave 
labor on large planta¬ 
tions of from 250 to 
10,000 acres. Old 
men, women, and chil¬ 
dren could work at 
picking cotton, and large gangs of slaves toiled under the 
eye of an overseer. 




Moium, mat thl Scitiic 

Cutting pi <1=5 with a scythe m the nld 
fiahioncd wa\ is a slow, back-breaking job. 
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Slave labor was cheap. In 18-10 a good field hand 
could be bought for $500; by 1860, however, field lutnde 
cost from $1200 to $2000 apiece. The price had become 
high, but it cost very little to keep a slave. An able- 
bodied slave could be fed and clothed for $1)0 a year. 
His clothing was scant, and his food consisted chiefly 
of corn meal, molasses, and bacon. 

The cotton crops, however, exhausted the soil and vein 
little was done to fertilize it. The owner sought new and 
more fertile lands. This need for more land for cotton 
helped to bring on the Civil War. 

Scientific Farming: Agricultural Colleges. The ex¬ 
hausted soils and abandoned lands called attention to 
the need of fertilizers to enrich the soil. Farming 
needed more science and more sense. Fertilizing mate¬ 
rials wore imported. Bones, shells, and phosphate rocks 
were made into plant-food, and 60,000 tons of manures 
were imported annually by I860. 1 In 1862 a Bureau of 
Agriculture was founded and in the same year provision 
was made, under the leadership of Senator Morrill of 
Vermont, for supporting agricultural colleges by pro¬ 
ceeds from public lands. This has led to agricultural 
experiment stations and model farms in every State in 
the Union. 

Considered from the standpoint of material progress, 
the Morrill Act of 18G2 establishing these colleges was 
one of the most important events in our history. It 
began a movement that has resulted in scientific farming. 
Unproductive lands have been brought into use; varieties 
of corn, wheat, clover, vegetables, and other products 
have been introduced; lands have been enriched, stock 
improved, and expert information lias been sent abroad 


1 A story is told of » chemist m Charleston, S. C., in I860, who, when he 
was shown the Ordinance of Secession and was asked what lie thought of 
it, replied, “ That is not what South Carolina needs; she needs manure.’ 
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that has enabled tlie farmers greatly to add to the wealth 
and prosperity of the country. 

The Homestead Policy. “ Uncle Sam is rich enough to 
give us all a farm.” So ran a popular song of eighty 
years ago. Free land is the key to much American his¬ 
tory during the nineteenth century. Uncle Sain had 
plenty of land and he was ready to give it away to any 
settler merely for the settling. Millions of acres were 
given away or sold very cheap in the early years of the 
century. 

Later, in 18(12, the Free Homestead Act provided 
that any citizen, or one who intended to become a 
citizen, might enter upon 80 acres or 160 acres of the 
public land at $1.25 an acre and after actual residence of 
five years he might become the owner of the land. If 
he wished to move or sell before five years, he would have 
to pay more for his land to complete his title, or “ prove 
his claim. ’ ’ 

This policy opened to settlement millions of acres of 
the public lands which otherwise would have remained 
a wilderness for many years. It attracted immi¬ 
grants from other countries and from the old States 
to the West, and it helped many men to find good 
homes. 


PROSPERITY AND UNION 

Boundaries and Occupations. By 1860 the boundaries 
of the United States reached from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf. The people were 
engaged in fishing, farming, commerce, manufacturing, 
grazing, and mining. There were coal, iron, and oil 
in Pennsylvania; iron mines in upper Michigan; lead and 
zinc mines in Missouri; copper mines in the region of 
Lake Superior; and gold and silver in great quantities 
in the far West. Tropical fruits could be raised in 
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Florida anrl California. The great farms of the Middle 
West were producing grain and livestock; herds of cattle 
were raised on the plains of Texas; Michigan and 
Wisconsin were rich in lumber; while from the South 
came cotton, sugar, tobacco, hemp, and the products 
of the pine forests. The people were coining to realize 
that their country was exceptionally rich in natural 
resources. 

Physical and Economic Union. By the union of the 
States the nation had become great. The States were 
not uniform in interests and occupations, but the railroad, 
the telegraph, cheap postage, the westward movement, 
territorial growth—these and other influences had made 
a political union more important by 1861 than ever 
before. In the Civil War the people of this country 
were to decide whether there should he two republics 
between Canada and the Rio Grande, or whether this 
great territory should continue to be one — the home 
of one people under one name, one government, one 
flag. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why did the population and wealth of the Northern States 
increase much more rapidly than the population and wealth of 
the Southern States? 

2. Why did most of the immigrants settle in the Northern 
States and territories? 

3. In what direction did most of the early canals and rail¬ 
roads run? 'Give reasons. What advantages do canals have 
over railroads? What advantages do railroads have over 
canals ? Give the main reasons for the victory of the railroads 
over the canals. 
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4. IIow did the electric telegraph help the railroad? How 
did it help business? How did it promote intelligence? IIow 
did it aid Ihe unity of the country? 

5. In your opinion, which contributed most to the well are of 
the country — the electric telegraph, the postal system, or tile 
public schools ? Give reasons. 

6. Compare the sen ices of the sewing machine and the reaper. 
Which is of greater value to the country? Who ? 

7. How do you account for the increase in the price of slaves 
between 1840 and 1860? 

8. Tell how each of llie following contributed to your welfare 
and happiness: George M. Pullman, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Samuel If. 13. JIor.se, Cyrus W. Field, Horace Greeley, Horace 
Mann, Noah Webster, William II. MeGuffcy, John Groenleaf 
Whittier, Elias Howe, Cyrus II. McCormick. Charles Goodyear, 
William T. 0 . Morton. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Copy the following form in your notebook, and so far as 
you aro able, till in the blanks under the column headings with 
the appropriate information: 

The United States in 1830 and 1860 


Items 

1830 

Area 


Population 


Wealth 


Canals 


Railroads 
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2. Make a lisl of Die reasons for each of the eliaugi', that ani 
shown m the table yon made in response to So. 1. Hue i- an 
example: 

The area ol the United States was iiuTen-.ul hAvcn 
1830 and 1860 Ijy the following ann<xatinns: 


I) Vl’E 

a. 1845 

b. 1846 

c. 1848 

d. 1854 


JD.nifiXv 

Texas 

Oregon 

Mexican cession 
Gadsden purchase 


Ai;e 

48!).Hili si | mi. 
llSfi,541 s<i mi. 
520,18!) so. ini. 
45.535 sq. mi. 


3. Find out (1) when your ancestors came to America, i2) 
the main reasons that broughl them here, (3) Hie part of the 
country in which they first settled, and (4) what they did to 
earn a living. Compare your reasons with those given by your 
classmates and with the reasons for immigration given in the 
text (see page 418). 

4. Tell about an imaginary journey you might have taken in 
1850 from New York City to Chicago. Describe in order 
(a) the different kinds of transportation you would probably 
have used, (b) the probable time required for die trip, le) the 
expenses that would have been necessary, and (d) the discom¬ 
forts of the journey. Dratv a sketch map showing the route you 
would have taken and, if possible, sketch pictures to illustrate 
the trip. 

5. List the eight main advances or lines of progress made in 
the United States between 1830 and 1860. Place a cross (X) 
in front of the three that you think arc most important. 

6. Bring pictures from newspapers or magazines that show 
changes that occurred in the United States between 1830 and 
1860. 

7. Make a list of the chief inventions and discoveries made in 
the United States between 1830 and I860, and tell the chief 
result that came from eacli invention or discovery. 
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8. Reports lor volunteer's: 

u. A child’s voyage on the Ohio River a century ago, 
A. B. Hart, How Our Grandfathers Lived, 190-113, 

b. How the early railroads were built and what they 
were like. L. C. Marshall, Story of Human Progress, 
248-252. 

c. How the first despatch over the telegraph was deter¬ 
mined. See R. L. Lyman and IT. C. Hill, Literature 
and Living, Book Two, 371-373. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The New England Group,” Tlic Bool; of the United 
Slates, 195-203. 

2. “ Peter Cooper, Friend of Boys,” Makers of Our History, 
173-184. 

3. “ Samuel F. B. Morse and the Telegraph,” ibid., 185-200. 

4. “ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” ibid., 227-236. 

5. “ Cyrus Hall McCormick and the Reaper',” ibid., 254-265. 

6. “ Horace Greeley, Journalist,” ibid., 266-267. 

7. “ Cyrus W. Field and the Cable,” ibid., 278-290. 

8. “ Francis Parkman, Historian,” ibid., 307-319. 

9. “ McCormick and the Reaper,” Heroes of Progress, 20-29. 

10. “William T. G. Morton, Master of Pain,” ibid., 39-46. 

11. “ Elias Howe and the Sewing Machine,” ibid., 47-53. 

12. “ Field and the Atlantic Cable,” ibid., 71-78. 

13. “A Lover of Man,” Readings in Community Life, 423- 
428. 

14. “A Friend of the Helpless,” ibid., 433-435. 

15. “An Early Journey by Railroad,” America First, 291- 
294. 

16. “ Christmas on the Plantation,” ibid., 308-313. 

17. “ The Invention of the Electric Telegraph,” ibid., 325— 
339. 

18. “ The Pony Expi’ess,” ibid., 339-344. 

IS. “ Laying the Atlantic Cable,” ibid., 396-401. 

20. “The Flowering of American Literature,” The Book of 
Knowledge, 1 3: 4630-4633, 4725-4730. 















CHAPTER XXVII 
THE CIVIL WAR 

South Carolina Secedes. When Lincoln was elected 
President, the Southern States began to secede. South 
Carolina was the first to withdraw. She had given warn¬ 
ing that she would leave the Union if Lincoln were 
elected. 

When the result of the campaign was known in South 
Carolina, a State convention was called to decide whether 
the State should remain in the Union. Three days after 
the convention met, it adopted “ an ordinance to dissolve 
the union between the State of South Carolina and the 
other States” (December 20, 1860). South Carolina 
claimed the right to take this action because, she said, 
the Union was only a league of States, not a nation, and 
the “ compact,” as she called the Constitution, had been 
broken, since the Northern States would not return fugi¬ 
tive slaves nor permit slaves to he held in the territories. 

Formation of the Southern Confederacy. Other slave 
States followed the example of South Carolina, By Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1861, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Louisiana had seceded from the Union — each State 
giving the same reason that South Carolina had given. 
On February 4, 1861, delegates from these States and 
Texas met at Montgomery, Alabama, drew up a consti¬ 
tution, and established a new union, which they called 
the Confederate States of America. Jefferson Davis of 
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Mississippi and Alexander II. Stephens oi Georgia were 
elected President and Vice President, respocfively, of t lie 
new Confederacy. 


Disunion had come. In the United 
Southern Senators resigned their seats. 


States Congress 
United States 



jErrcu-iON Davis 

The Pip-irlnnt til I hr Southern 
Confrriiu.icy wa- bom m Ken¬ 
tucky it -hurt distance from the 
Dnthplaceof Lincoln. Ho gradu¬ 
ated from West Point, fought 
m the Mexican War, solved as 
United States Senator, and later 
as Soci’ctuiy of War m President 
Pieice’s Cabinet. He served as 
President of the Confedeiacy 
thioughout the Civil War. On 
Muy 10, 1865, he was captured by 
Union troops at Invinsviile, Ga. 
Aftei’ two years of imprisonment 
at 1’ ortreis Monroe he was re¬ 
leased on bail and was never 
brought to trial. 


judges, revenue collectors 
and other United States offi- 
eers in the South resigned- 
United States forts and ar¬ 
senals were seized by the Con¬ 
federates, as they were now 
called, and the nation’s 
authority was defied and its 
flag hauled down throughout 
^cven States ol‘ the Union. 

President Buchanan and 
Secession. All tins was a 
surprise to the North. It 
appeared that the Southern¬ 
ers were really going to carry 
out their threat to break up 
the Union. Many Northern¬ 
ers began to think that they 
had made a mistake in voting 
for Lincoln, and that some¬ 
thing must be done to satisfy 
the South and save the 
Union. 

President Buchanan in 


r , , 10 ,. ,, Ius message to Congress in 

ecember, I860, blamed the anti-slavery men for all the 
trouble and said that they had given South Carolina 
j*. cat | S(i for seceding. He then said that South Caro- 
iina had no constitutional right to secede, but that if she 
did secede nothing could be done to prevent her action, 
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because there was no power in the National Gown ninent 
to prevent a State from taking such action. 

Buchanan at first, therefore, did nothing to inteifere 
with secession, but under the influence of Union men who 
came into his Cabinet to take the places of Southern men 
who had resigned lie began to act. General Dix, the new 
Secretary of the Treasury, sent a ringing message to 
New Orleans, “ If any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot!” Led by the 
Union spirit Buchanan attempted to send provisions to 
Fort Sumter in the steamer Star of the West , but the 
ship was fired upon and was forced to turn hack. This 
was an open attack on National authority and may be 
considered in a sense the first act of war. 

Compromises and Peace Measures. All sorts of plans 
were proposed in Congress to persuade the South to come 
bade and not break up the Union. The most notable plan 
was that proposed by Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, 
known as the Crittenden Compromise. This provided 
that the line of 36° 30' should be restored, with slavery 
protected south of that line and prohibited north of it. 
The plan also provided that slavery be retained in the 
District of Columbia; that fugitive slaves he paid for by 
the National Government, if not returned; and that the 
Constitution be amended so as to prevent Congress from 
ever interfering with slavery in the slave States. A 
Peace Congress at 'Washington, presided over by 
ex-President Tyler, proposed a similar plan. Lincoln 
and the Republicans were not ready to agree to a further 
extension of slavery, and no compromise was adopted. 

Lincoln’s Policy toward Slavery and the South. Such 
was the situation when Lincoln became President on 
March 4, 1861. He faced the most difficult problem that 
ever confronted a President. He was not well known to 
the people and much anxiety existed as to what he would 
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do. He was not an abolitionist, although he was an anti- 
slavery man. While on a fiatboat trip to New Orleans 
in 1831 he saw many slave markets. Some slaves were 
chained together; they were bought and sold like animals. 
Lincoln did not like such conditions. 

In 1863 the chance came to Lincoln to give slav¬ 
ery its deathblow. But when he became President he 

did not intend to 
interfere with 
slavery in the 
Southern States. 
He felt that South¬ 
ern slavery was 
the Southerner’s 
business, not his. 
In his inaugural 
address he de¬ 
clared: “ I have no 
purpose to inter¬ 
fere with slavery 
in the States where it exists. I have no lawful right to 
do so and I have no inclination to do so.” He wished 

‘In such a poor and lowly cabin, ill TIardin. County, Kentucky, Abraham 
Lincoln was bora, February 12, ls09. Lincoln’s grandfather caipo from 
Virginia about 1781. A year or two later he was killed by the Indians, not 
in battle, but by stealth, while he was laboring to open a farm in the forest. 
Lincoln’s father grow up without education. He moved to Spcnccr County, 
Indiana, when the boy Abe was only seven years old, the year Indiana 
came into the Union (18IG). It was a wild region, with many bears and 
other animals still in the woods. There Lincoln grew up. There 
were some schools, so called, but no qualification was ever required of a 
teacher beyond “readin’, wntin’, and cipherin’ to the rule of three.” 

In early manhood Lincoln moved to Illinois and studied law. At 
various times he was flatboatman, rail-splitter, storekeeper, postmaster in a 
small village, captain of volunteers in the Black Hawk Indian War, and 
a member of the Illinois legislature. In 1846 he was elected to Congress, 
but was not a candidate for re-election. In politics he was a Whig, a fol¬ 
lower of Henry Clay. He was losing his interest in politics when the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise in 1854 aroused him again. , He then came to 
the front as a Republican leader. From that time until his tragic death 
his life was a part of his country’s history, 



Lincoln’s Birthplace 1 
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the Southern States to have their full rights in the Onion 
according to the Constitution. 

Lincoln believed that if slavery could he kept from 
expanding it was doomed to die. No further extension 
of slavery—that was the principle for which he stood 
and he was not willing to give it up for any more com¬ 
promises. On that principle his party had won the vic¬ 
tory after years of struggle. Lincoln said that if that 
principle were given up now and slavery were allowed 
to extend “ they would have us under once more ” and 
that the whole fight would have to he gone through with 
again. He wished to avoid war and bloodshed, but if 
the South would destroy the Union hy war rather than 
see it live without slavery extension. Lincoln would 
accept war rather than see the nation perish. He 
believed that no State had a right to secede. “The 
Union is unbroken,” he said in his inaugural address, 
“ and to the extent of my ability I shall take care that the 
laws of the Union he faithfully executed in all the States.” 
lie therefore proposed to hold all the property belonging 
to the Government. 

War Begins at Fort Sumter. There were now two 
governments claiming authority within the territory of 
the United States. The Confederate Government sent 
ambassadors to Washington to get peaceable possession 
of the Southern forts that were still in the hands of the 
United States. The Confederates wished especially to 
get possession of Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor. 
Of course, President Lincoln could not receive these 
ambassadors and thus recognize the existence of another 
government within the Union. 

Nor would Lincoln give np the forts. When he decided 
to send provisions and re-enforcements to Fort Sumter, 
General. Beauregard (ho're gard), the Confederate com¬ 
mander, opened fire upon the fort, April 12, 1861. Two 
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days later the Union forces surrendered. Having 
defended the fort for thirty-four horns,” says f\iu]m 
Anderson, who commanded the Union troops, “ untd the 
quarters wore entirely burned, Hie main gates destroyed 
by' tiro, the magazine surrounded by flame, ammunition 
gone, and no provision remaining - but pork, I accepted the 

terms offered by General 
Beauregard, and marehod 
out of the fort on Sunday 
alternoon, the 14th, with 
colors flying, drums beat¬ 
ing, and saluting my flag 
with fifty guns.” 

What the North Fought 
for. Thus it was that the 
Civil War began, one of' 
the most dreadful wars in 
human history. Slavery 
had caused secession and 
secession had led to war, 
but the destruction of 
slavery was not the object of the war. The North did 
not invade the South in order to abolish slavery', but to 
save the life of the nation and to preserve the Union. 
In the very beginning of the struggle Congress declared 
that the purpose of the war was not to interfere with 
slavery, but to save the Union and enforce the laws. 
And in the midst of the war Lincoln said that if he could 
save the Union by freeing the slaves, he would do that; 
if he could save the Union by leaving them all in bond¬ 
age, he would do that; and if he could save the Union by 
freeing some of the slaves and leaving others in bondage, 
he would do that. 

What the South Fought for. On the other hand, in 
justice to the South, it must he remembered that while 



Thu Bombardment oo Fort Sumter 
in Charleston Harbor, S C., April 
13, 1861. The Beginning of tiid 
Civil War. 
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slavery led the youth into war, it waj- not slavery that 
the Southern .soldier.-, took up amis to defend. X.une i,f 
the Southern leaders were ready to use sem-sinn a> a 
means of saving slavery, but the great luajonty of the 
Southern people never owned a tda\o. They believed, 
however, that a State had a > ir/ht to secede. The\ fought 
for home rule and for loeal self-government. TIha did 
not think that the Union was a nation, but that each 
State was “ sovereign ” and had a right to determine its 
own course. Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas did not secede till after the war began, and 
they went with the South not to defend slavery, but 
because the}" wished eaeJi State to be free to puisne its 
own course. They were not willing for the Natii mal G< iv- 
ermnent to “ coerce ” a State. 

Most of the Southern people thought their highest 
allegiance was due to their State, not to the nation. But 
they did not all agree in this view. General "Winfield 
Scott and General George II. Thomas were Virginians, 
like Lee and Jackson, but they remained loyal to the 
Union. Andrew Johnson and Admiral Farragut, the 
distinguished naval officer of the war, were from Ten¬ 
nessee, but they gave their first allegiance to the Union. 
John C. Breckinridge, a Kentuckian (Vice President 
under Buchanan), fought with the South, although his 
State did not secede. Other matters than States ’ rights 
and national powers caused men to take different views 
of the war. 

The National Uprising. After the fall of Fort Sumter 
President Lincoln called for 7a,000 volunteers for three 
months’ service. Men of ail parties rallied around the 
flag in a fine spirit of patriotism. It was a great upris¬ 
ing of the people to defend the life of the nation. But 
little did the people think when the war began what a 
conflict was before them. Very few thought that the war 
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would last as long as a year. William H. Seward, the 
Secretary of State, said “ the trouble will blow over in 
sixty days,” and some one called General Sherman crazy 
for saving - that it would take 200,000 men and four years 
to subdue the South. 

Northern troops hurried forward to protect Washing¬ 
ton. The Sixth Massachusetts Regiment had to fight its 
way through Baltimore in the face of rioters, and several 
of the soldiers and citizens were killed. Here was the 
first bloodshed of the war, April 19,1861, the anniversary 
of Lexington. 

The Strength of the North and of the South. Twenty- 
two States stood for tlie Union, eleven for the Confed¬ 
eracy. The twenty-two States had a population of about 
22,000,000, including half a million slaves. The eleven 
States had a population of 9,000,000—3,500,000 of them 
being slaves. Thus the free while people on the Union 
side outnumbered the South about four to one. But the 
South fought on her own soil, and therefore needed fewer 
soldiers for her inside lines of defense. She was also 
nearer to her source of supplies. At the beginning of the 
war the South, in addition, had the more experienced 
generals'. 

The North was stronger in wealth and resources, in 
sailors, ships, and naval supplies, in skilled laborers and 
means of transportation. There were also more business 
men in the North; her industrial system was hotter devel¬ 
oped; and her people were perhaps more inventive. 

The South was more dependent on the rest of the world 
for its manufactured articles — “for almost every yard 
of cloth,” as a Southern writer said, “ and every coat and 
hoot that we wear, for axes, scythes, tubs, and buckets,” 
for “ everything from matches and shoe pegs to steam¬ 
ships and statuary.” In wheat, corn, oats, meats, and 
mill:—in everything that would afford feed for horses 
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and food for men the Sontli was inferior. The South 
relied chiefly upon one product, cotton. When her cot¬ 
ton could not he sold abroad, the South was fatally crip¬ 
pled. This will help us to understand why the South 
failed in the war and the North succeeded. Superior 
numbers, resources, and greater industrial power finally 
brought victory to the North. In manly courage, in mili¬ 
tary capacity, in self-sacrifice and patriotic devotion to 
their cause, the people of the South and the North were 
equal. 

The Battle of Bull Run. The first engagement of the 
war was fought at Bull Run. General Beauregard, 
the “ hero of Fort Sumter,” was in command of a 
Confederate force of 22,000 men on Bull Run, near 
Manassas, about thirty-five miles southwest of Wash¬ 
ington. The North was impatient to end the war. ‘* On 
to Richmond! On to Richmond 1 ” was the cry. General 
Winfield Scott was in command of the Union army. 
Against his better judgment he was induced to order an 
attack. General McDowell with about 30,000 troops 
marched out from Washington in fine array. 

On July 21, 1861, the two armies met at Bull Run. At 
first It seemed that the Union troops would gain the vic¬ 
tory, hut the Confederate general, Joseph E. Johnston, 
had another army in the Shenandoah valley that 
reinforced the Confederates in time to save the day. 
The Union army was utterly defeated. It ran back to 
Washington like “a confused and disorganized mob.” 
The Confederates were so disorganized by their victory 
that they did not pursue the Union forces and capture 
Washington as they might have done. 1 

1 It was in this battle that the Confederate general, " Stonewall ” 
Jackson, first came into prominence. The Union troops were turning the 
left flank of the Confederates when one of the Confederate brigade com¬ 
manders in rallying his men shouted, “See Jackson’s brigade standing like 
a stone wall.” Stonewall stuck to Jackson throughout the war; it is the 
name by which tins great soldier will ever be known. 
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Some of the Southerners believed the war was as good 
as won. The North was depressed, but there soon came 
new determination and energy. Congress voted to 
raise $500,000,000 and 500,000 men. Soldiers were now 
enlisted for three years, or for the war. General McClel¬ 
lan, who had been successful in driving the Confederates 
out of West Virginia, was called to take command. He 
spent several months in organizing the raw volunteers 
and drilling them into good lighting troops. 

The Navy and the Blockade. Let us now see what 
the navy was doing while the army was being drilled. 
One of the first acts of President Lincoln when the war 
began was to declare the Southern ports in a state of 
blockade; that is, no vessels were to he allowed to come 
in or go out, on penalty of being sunk or seized. This 
was to prevent foreign products and supplies from com¬ 
ing to the South. The navy began to enforce this 
blockade order as fast as ships and sailors could he 
obtained. The South obtained “blockade runners” — 
swift vessels whose business was to steal oxit of Southern 
ports on dark nights, carrying cotton out and military 
stores in. 

Some cotton got out in this way, but very little com¬ 
pared with the vast amount exported before the war 
began. The result was a cotton shortage in Europe. 
The cotton mills in England had to close, men were 
thrown out of employment, and much suffering occurred. 
It was thought that on this account England would be led 
to help the South. She did not do so, however, largely 
because Prince Albert, the husband of Queen Victoria, 
and John Bright and other leaders favored the Federal 
Government and opposed slavery. In the South neces¬ 
sary articles like food, shoes, clothing, and medicine, rose 
to very high prices. Before the war ended, flour was 
$250 a barrel, meal $50 a barrel, and corn $25 a bushel. 
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Confederates raised the United States frigate Merrimac, 
which had been sunk at the Norfolk Navy Yard by the 
Unionists, to prevent its falling'into the hands of the 
Southerners. The Confederates turned the Merrimao 
into an “ iron-dad,” and it steamed into Hampton Roads 
and sank a number of United States wooden warships 
which were stationed there. 

None of the wooden ships of the Union fleet was able 
to light against the big iron-clad. Shot and shell glanced 
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A turkey cost $60 and a nair of boots $250. These prices 
were partty due to the large amount of paper money 
issued by the Confederacy. The blockade was one of the 
most effective ways of bringing about the final surrender 
of the South. 

The Monitor and the Merrimac. Early in 1862 it 
appeared that the blockade might be broken up. The 


The Monitor and the Merrimac. 
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harmlessly off her sloping iron sides. It seemed that the 
Alenimac would destroy the rest of the Union fleet at 
Norfolk, break the blockade there and at other ports, and 
perhaps attack Washington and Philadelphia. During 
the night, however, the Monitor, looking like a “ Yan¬ 
kee cheese-box on a raft,” hove in sight. This was a 
new type of Union iron-clad built by John Ericsson in 
the Biooklyn Navy Yard. From its revolving turret its 
two huge guns could sweep the horizon in any directum, 
and it offered only a small target to the foe. On March 
9, 1862, a duel followed between the two iron-clads, and 
the Mom tot drove the Merthuac to shelter and saved the 
Union fleet and the blockade. The outcome of the battle 
showed that wooden ships would have to give way to ves¬ 
sels of iron and steel in naval warfare. From this time 
on the blockade was never threatened; it played a large 
part in winning the war. 

The Trent Affair. In the fall of 1861 President Davis 
sent two ambassadors, Mason and Slidell, to Great 
Britain, to try to get that country to recognize the 
independence of the Confederacy. They ran the block¬ 
ade and reached Havana, where they took passage for 
England on a British steamer, the Trent. The Trent 
was stopped at sea by the United States warship San 
Jacinto connnanded by Captain Wilkes, and Mason and 
Slidell were taken off as prisoners. 

Great Britain, feeling that this act was an insult to her 
flag and a violation of her rights as a neutral nation, 
made a sharp demand for the release of the prisoners. 
The Northern people were greatly pleased with the 
conduct of Captain Wilkes, but President Lincoln and 
Secretary Seward saw that the act violated the principles 
concerning neutral rights that the United States had con¬ 
tended for in the War of 1812, and Mason and Slidell 
were released. Again war with England was avoided, 
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but her sharp demand, aroused bitter feeling among the 
Northerners. 

War in the West. Let us now turn to the war in the 
West. The Union forces in that region had three object,- ; 
(1) to hold the “ border States”; (2) to control the prin¬ 
cipal rivers; (3) to invade the South,cut the Confederacy 
in two, and destroy the Confederate army, 

The States of Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and Dela¬ 
ware were known as “border States” during the war. 
They were slave States on the border between the Con¬ 
federacy and the free States of the North. They did not 
secede, and the leaders of the Confederacy were greatly 
disappointed that all the slave States did not unite with 
them. 

To keep the border States in the Union was President 
Lincoln’s main desire during the first months of the war, 
because he thought if these slave States stood firmly by 
the Union it would do more to discourage and defeat 
the Confederates than anything else. Maryland soon 
decided for the Union, and thus helped to make the 
national capital safe; but Lincoln was also anxious to 
retain Missouri and Kentucky. 

It was very important in holding these States to con¬ 
trol the rivers, the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, 
and the Mississippi, A successful invasion of the youth 
could not be made without these rivers. An army going 
into an enemy’s country must keep open a way to receive 
its supplies. A railroad may be interrupted or torn up 
by the enemy, but transportation by water is not so 
easily prevented. 

The Capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. Kentucky 
at first attempted to be neutral, but found this to be 
impossible. The Confederates invaded the State and 
established their lines near the southern boundary. 
They also built two strong forts, Fort Henry and Fort 
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Donelson, on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, in 
northern Tennessee. The Union commanders, General 
Grant with the troops and Commander Foote with the 



Military Situation in the West, 1802 

The first Confederate line of defense of January, 1862, was pushed back by 
the Union victories at Forts Henry and Donelson (February, 1862). Their 
second line from near Memphis 1o Knoxville was held in (he mam after the 
battle of Shiloh (April, 1862) and was not broken until after the fighting at 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga late in 1863. 

gunboats, attacked these forts. Fort Henry was soon 
abandoned by the Confederates, who concentrated their 
forces at Fort Donelson. After desperate lighting the 
Confederates were defeated and their commander asked 
General Grant for his terms of surrender. “No terms 
except unconditional surrender will be accepted; I 
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propose to move immediately upon your works/’ replied 
(.trailt. The fort was surrendered with 1/000 prisoner--, 
forty cannon, and many military stores. 

Grant’s capture of Fort Donelson was one of the turn¬ 
ing points of the war. It was the first great Union vic¬ 
tory and the North was jubilant. It caused great alarm 
in the South; their whole line of defense was broken. All 
of Kentucky and most of Tennessee came under Federal 
control. The victory resulted in a Union advance of two 
hundred miles into Southern territory; and Chattanooga, 
the key to East Tennessee, and Vicksburg, the strongest 
point on the lower Mississippi, were now open to attack. 

Unconditional Surrender ” Grant was the hero of the 
hour. 

The Battle of Shiloh. The Union forces did not follow 
up their victory so vigorously as they might have done. 
The Confederate army was not captured or broken up. 
Their commander, General Albert Sidney Johnston, 
established a second line of defense reaching from 
Memphis to Knoxville. Grant with more than 40,000 
men advanced to Pittsburg Landing, where he awaited 
General Buell, who was coming from Nashville with the 
army of the Cumberland, about 30,000 strong. "With 
their combined forces they expected to attack and over¬ 
whelm the Confederates. Johnston decided to attack 
Grant’s army before Buell coukl arrive, and on Sunday 
morning, April 6,1862, the Confederates struck the Union 
army at Shiloh. Here was fought one of the bloodiest 
battles of the war. On the first day the Union forces 
were driven back. But on the second day, when General 
Buell came with re-enforcements, the Unionists outnum¬ 
bered and outfought the Confederates and drove them 
from the field. In this battle the Confederates lost 
General Johnston, whose death was a serious Mow to the 
South. 
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Capture of New Orleans. Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
were now the only points on the Mississippi in posses- 



Otener\l Thomas Jonath in 
J ACKSON 


sion of the Confederates. 
New Orleans, which com¬ 
manded the lower Mississippi, 
had been captured by the 
Union forces, April 24, 18(12, 
under Admiral Far rag ut and 
General Butler. 

The War in the East. In 
the summer of 1862 McClel¬ 
lan attempted to capture 
Richmond, but failed after 
several hard battles although 
he came within three miles of 
the city. General Robert E. 
Lee and “ Stonewall ” Jack- 
son defeated the Union com¬ 
mander in a brilliant cam¬ 
paign, and finally forced him 


“ Stonewall ” Jackson, as Geupial 
Jackson was boiler known, was 
bora in Virginia an 1824, and was 
graduated horn the United States 
Mihtaiy Academy at West Poult 
m 1S46 He served in the Mexi¬ 
can War and was later a pro¬ 
fessor in the Militaiy Institute 
at Lexington, Virginia. He was 
one of the most effective and 
best beloved of the Confederate 
commanders. He died of pneu¬ 
monia May 10, 1863, after being 
wounded accidentally by fire 
from bis own men in the Battle 
of Chancellorsvillo, 


to withdraw with a loss of 
16,000 men in the last seven 
daj's of fighting. 

Elated by this victory and 
several other successes, Lee 
now proposed to carry the 
war into the North. lie 
crossed the Potomac into 
Maryland, his troops singing 
“ Maryland, My Maryland.” 


McClellan pursued, and at 
Antietam (an te'tarn) Creek (September 17, .1862) 
occurred another of the great battles of the war. “ Move 
men were killed and wounded on the 17tli of September 
than on any other single clay of the whole war.” The 
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engagement was a drawn battle, but had the effect nt a 
Union victory, since Lee, defeated m his first attempt to 
invade the North, retreated across the Potomac. 

In December, 1862, General Burnside succeeded McClel¬ 
lan in command of the army of the Potomac. Lee's army 
repulsed the attack of the Union troops under Burnside 
at Fredericksburg-, Virginia. In a single battle the Union 
forces lost 13,000 and the Confederate forces 4000 men 

Slavery and the War. In the very beginning of the 
war, it was hard to decide what to do with the slaves 
who came into the Union lines. Some generals wished 
to set them free; others wished to send them back to their 
masters. In May, 1861, General Butler declared such 
slaves “ contraband of war that is, property good for 
war purposes, which, therefore, may lie taken from the 
enemy. Butler put to work the Negroes that came into 
his camp. After this Negroes were often known as '* con¬ 
trabands.” 

In Missouri General Fremont declared free all slaves 
belonging to Confederate masters, while General Hunter 
declared free all the slaves in his military district; but 
Lincoln overruled these orders because lie felt that com¬ 
manders in the field had no authority to free the slaves, 
and because he wished to show that the war was being- 
carried on to save the Union, not to destroy slavery. 
Besides, he wanted the support of the Union slaveholders 
in the border States, and he was afraid that the border 
men would go with the Confederacy if the slaves were 
set free. 

Some blows, however, were struck at slavery, In 1862 
Congress abolished slavery in the District of Columbia 
and prohibited it in the territories. More and more the 
people of the North saw that the best way to save the 
Union was to destroy slavery entirely. The suffering 
and bloodshed of the war had caused bitterness, and 
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The Peninsueab Campaign 


Northern men said that the best way to punish the South 
and end the war was to take away the slaves from the 
Southerners. 

Lincoln, too, gradually came to the conclusion that the 
way to restore the Union was to destroy slavery. He 
first tried to get the slaveowners in the border States to 
set their slaves free and accept pay for them. He told 
them that “two-legged property” was becoming very 
uncertain in value, and that “ bonds were more valuable 
than bondmen.” When they rejected this plan, Lincoln 
decided that as a means of saving the Union he would 
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employ the army to destroy slavery. The people were 
ready for emancipation, and Lincoln made known his pur¬ 
pose to his Cabinet in July, 1SG2. 

Secretary Seward persuaded him to wait for a Union 
victory. Lincoln said lie then promised God that as 
soon as victory came to the Union arms he would free 



Lincoln Reading tiie Emancipation Proclamation to the Cabinet 

Standing- Chase, Smith, Blau. 

Seated: Stanton, Lincoln, Welles, Seward, Bates. 


the slaves. After the victory of Antietam, therefore, 
when Lee had been forced back into Virginia, Lincoln 
issued, on September 22, 1862, his first proclamation 
concerning slavery, declaring that on January 1, 1863, 
“ all persons held as slaves within any State, or desig¬ 
nated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thence¬ 
forward, and forever free.” 

The South paid no attention to this announcement and, 
accordingly, on January 1, 1863, Lincoln issued the 
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famous Emancipation Proclamation, which gave slavery 
its death blow. This act made Lincoln immortal. He 
became known as the “ Great Emancipator.” There¬ 
after all the world knew that victory for the Union meant 
liberty for the slave. 

Lincoln freed the slaves as a “war measure.” Ilis 
proclamation did not apply to the loyal slave States nor 
to those parts of the South where the authority of the 
United States was recognized. Two years later (1865) 
slavery was abolished in the border States by the acts of 
the States themselves by the ratification of the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

Gettysburg. In the early summer of 1863 Lee pre¬ 
pared for a second invasion of the North. With a fine 
army of 70,000 men he went down the Shenandoah 
valley through Maryland into Pennsylvania. There was 
great excitement in the North. General George G. 
Meade, who was then in command of the Union army 
of 100,000 strong, attempted to head Lee off from Harris¬ 
burg and Philadelphia. The two armies met on the 
famous field of Gettysburg, and after a fierce battle 
of three days Lee’s forces were defeated and forced to 
retreat. 

Gettysburg was the turning point in the Civil War. 
It was the only battle fought north of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line. It marked the high tide of the Confederacy. 
Nearly two more years of war were required to force 
the South to lay down its arms, but the Confederates 
were never again so strong as they were on that 
memorable 

third of July, '63, 

The very day that General Lee, 

The Flower of Southern chivalry. 

Baffled and beaten backward, reeled 

From a stubborn Meade and a barren held. 
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Gettysburg is famous also as the scene of Pick, tt's 
chaige, one of the most courageous m the lnstoi\ of wai. 
With 15,000 men, the bravest of the Southern nun}, 



A Union CnuiaE at Gettysburg 


General Pickett charged across an open plain and up 
Cemetery Bidge, which was defended by the troops of 
General Hancock. The ranks of Pickett’s men were 
plowed by shot and shell, hut they moved on, some of 
them to the very ramparts behind which Hancock’s men 
were standing. Here soldiers on both sides mingled in a 
terrific struggle, the men fighting hand to hand for the 
possession of the field. The Union position was too 
strong and the Confederates were repulsed. 

Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg. A part of the battle¬ 
field of Gettysbuig is now a national cemetery. Many 
monuments commemorate the valor and patriotism 
shown on that great field of war where 17,000 “ Boys 
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hi Blue ” and as many “ Bens in Giay ” bled and died 
for what they thought was right. On November 19,18G3, 
a iioi turn ol tlie battlefield was dedicated at Gulp sbuig 



Lincoin and His Orncniis 

A 1 1 ue cimp scone in the w u The ‘•mall ofhcei facing Lincoln is 

McClellan 


by the nation, and President Lincoln made an immortal 
speech which every American boy and girl should learn 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great battle¬ 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger 
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sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we can¬ 
not hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain¬ 
ing before us, that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under Gocl, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

The Fall of Vicksburg. On the next day after Gettys¬ 
burg was won, Vicksburg- surrendered to Grant with 
30,000 prisoners of war. Siege and starvation had 
forced the surrender. The Mississippi was now open its 
entire length, and as Lincoln said, “ Tlie Father of 
"Waters flowed unvexed to the sea.” The Confederacy 
was cut in two, supplies could bo cut off from the West, 
and from this time the Confederacy was doomed. Grant, 
who had shown great military skill in the Vicksburg 
campaign, was now the most famous Union general. 

Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, 1863. While 
Grant was besieging Vicksburg, the Union army under 
Bosecrans was in difficulty in eastern Tennessee. After 
a hard fought battle at Chiekamauga (duk'a ina'ga) 
(September 19, 1863), the Union forces fell back to Chat¬ 
tanooga (diat'ta nbc/ga,), where they were besieged by 
the Confederate army under General Bragg. Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Eidge were held by the Con¬ 
federates, and there was no way by which the Union 
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hno iJ* it takes alt summer.” Ite meant that lie would 
Jminmer and Latter Lee’s lines until he broke through 
by sheer fighting force and weight of numbers. The 
hammering process ” cost Liard two men to Lee’s one 
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RobpbtE Lee 


1 wo of (lie rhm| solclieiss of (he Ciul Wm Ulysses S Giant, the Union 
comnmnori, wns bom m Ohio in 1822, dial at Mt. McOiegoi, N Y, m 
1885. Robert 15. Lee, lilt Confeclei ito leader, was bom m Vrigiau in 1807, 
died m 1870, Bolli woio grtid luted fiom "West Point, Both =eued m the 
Mexican Wav Though opposed to secession, Lee obeyed the \oice of 
hia Statu in. 1801, l(signed Ins command in the U. S, aimy, awl offered 
Ins Hcivici'W to the South, At tin? siuiendei Giant offered Lte most genoi- 
ous twins Leo's oflicets let unod their side-aims and his men weie allowed 
In keep thou lunses foi " spimg plowing,' 1 whieh Lee thought would have 
a happy effect" Rations for Lee's hungiy aimy weia then ouleied by 
Giant, file ofliceis and men \me released on parole nud allowed lo letmn 

to their homes. 



but the Confederates were gradually forced back toward 
Richmond. 

Opposition to the War. Many people in the North 
were opposed to continuing the war. Taxes wore heavy, 
a great debt was piling up, and many people saw no 
Lope of defeating the Confederate armies. President 
Lincoln was ready for peace at any time that the South 
would lay down its arms, acknowledge the authority of 
tho Union, and abandon slavery. But many people 
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thought that the armies should cease fighting for a time, 
■and that a convention of all the States ought to he called 
with the idea of bringing about some kind of compro¬ 
mise. They blamed Lincoln for demanding that slavery 

be given up before the war 
should cease. 

Lincoln thought that no plan 
of compromise would be safe 
nor do any good, and that the 
South would never consent to 
restore the Union until its 
armies were beaten in the 
field. The Avar had lasted so 
long that there were not 
enough volunteers and it was 
necessary to draft men for the 
army. This increased the op¬ 
position; and in some places 
the draft officers were resisted. 

Many people in the North 
bitterly opposed Lincoln and 
the way the war was conducted. 
Some of these, known as 
“Peace Democrats,” organ¬ 
ized a secret society known as 
“The Knights of the Golden 
Circle. ’ ’ Its members were called ‘ 1 .Copperheads ’ ’ or 
“ Butternuts they generally sympathized with the 
South, but they -were not numerous enough to do much 
harm. 

The great majority of the Democrats were loyal to the 
Union, but many of them felt that the North ought not 
to try to conquer the Southern people, but ought rather 
to negotiate with them. They denounced the draft and 
blamed Lincoln for violating the Constitution, for putting 



Clara Barton was born in Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1821. She was a 
school teacher for several yems. 
She set veil as a nutsc in the 
Civil War and later as the fust 
piosident of the Amoiieaa Red 
Cross Soeietj'. She worked in 
Germany during the Franco- 
Pru'sum War, and relieved suf¬ 
fering in Cuba at one time and 
in Johnstown, Pa., during the 
great flood. 
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men in jail without trial, for declaring the slaves free, 
for enlisting Negro troops, and for not bringing the war 
to an end. In national convention they declared the war 
“ a failure as a moans of restoring the Union,” and 
nominated General George B. McClellan for President. 

'■ ^ 

President ^to* show ——--- 

,, , ■ , i Nursing in the Civil War 

the national char- . tl . Lt 

.. . Like angels ut mercy wore the nurses of the 

actor ol the party. Samtaiy (Joinmibsion, who came with bales of 
UUio 1? n n L I i.. o n c blankets, clean shoots, bandages, nourishing 
ine rttpUDJ lf ans foodj and delicacies, to administer to the wants 

W 0 r 0 S U C C P S S f 11 1 of the men.” 

and Lincoln was — c. c. Comm 

re-elected. This meant that the struggle should go on 
until the South submitted, and she was now pushed by 
the national forces more vigorously than ever. 

From Atlanta to the Sea. At the same time that Grant 
began his fighting in the Wilderness Sherman began to 
advance from Chattanooga to Atlanta. He was opposed 
by General Joseph E. Johnston with an army of about 
65,000 men. Johnston, who had been gradually falling 
back toward Atlanta, expected to give battle when he 
could do so with more nearly equal forces. But the 


Nursino in the Civil War 

" Like angels of mercy were the nurses of the 
Snmtaiy (Joinmibsion, who came with bales of 
blankets, clean sheets, bandages, nourishing 
food, and delicacies, to administer to the wants 
of the men.” 

— C. C. Coetin. 


Southern people did not understand his retreat and 
President Davis, who disliked Johnston, removed him 
and put General J. B. Hood in command. Hood was 
expected to fight without delay. He made three furious 
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but rash attacks on Sherman’s forces around Atlanta; 
he was defeated each time and was then compelled to 
withdraw his forces and surrender the city. The fall of 
Atlanta was a great loss to the South, for the railroad 

that carried supples to Lee’s 
army in Virginia ran through 
this city. The capture of 
Atlanta also opened the way 
for Sherman’s march through 
Georgia. 

Sherman now proceeded to 
carry out the plan that he had 
long had in mind. He pro¬ 
posed to march from Atlanta 
to the sea, again cut the Con¬ 
federacy in two, and then go 
to Richmond, a march of a 
thousand miles in all. He 
would come up in the rear of 
Lee’s army, unite with Grant, 
and end the war. On his 
march he would tear up rail¬ 
roads, destroy all munitions 
of war, the factories, the 
machine shops, and the crops, 
and thus destroy all the 
resources of the country that could he used by the South 
for carrying on the conflict. 

On the morning of November 15, 1864, Sherman witli 
60,000 rugged veterans set out from Atlanta. He had 
an open field to his goal. “ Behind us lay Atlanta,” he 
wrote in his Memoirs, “ smouldering in ruins, the black 
smoke rising high in the air and hanging like a pall 
over the ruined city. Away ofi’ in the distance was the 
rear of Howard’s column, the gun barrels glistening in 



General William Tecumseh 
Sherman 


General Sherman was bom in 
Ohio in 1820, and was giaduateil 
from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point twenty 
years later. He had three horses 
shot under him at the Battle of 
Shiloh, and was himself slightly 
wounded. He practically brought 
the Civil War to a close by his 
famous “ March to the Sea.” He 
died in. New York City in 1891. 
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the sun, the white-topped wagons stretching away to the 
south. . . Some band by accident struck up the anthem 
of ‘John Brown’s soul goes marching on’; the men 
caught up the strain and never before nor since have 
I heard the chorus of ‘Glory, glory, hallelujah,’ done 
with more spirit or in better harmony of time and place. 
Even the common soldiers caught the inspiration, and 
many a group called out to me, * Uncle Billy, I guess 
Grant is waiting for us at Richmond.”’ 

The army had to live on the country. Foraging par¬ 
ties roamed the country to search for food. They would 
bring in loads of supplies — bacon, corn meal, turkeys, 
chickens', ducks, and everything that could he used for 
food or fodder. All railroads were destroyed and a 
strip of country 60 miles wide was laid bare. For days 
no news came from Sherman to the outside world. On 
December 12th his army reached Savannah, and on the 
24th the city surrendered. Sherman sent a message to 
President Lincoln presenting Savannah as “a Christ¬ 
mas gift, with IbO guns, plenty of ammunition, and about 
25,000 bales of cotton.” After resting a month at 
Savannah Sherman marched north through South 
Carolina, forcing the Confederates to evacuate Charles¬ 
ton. Sherman thought this march much more important 
than the one to Savannah. He met and defeated his 
old foe, General Joseph E. Johnston, in command of a 
new army, in the battle of Bentonville (North Carolina, 
March 19, 1865) and then pushed on to Raleigh, where 
he awaited news from Grant. 

Confederate Privateers: the Alabama. The Confed¬ 
erates had no navy to blockade Northern ports, but they 
secured several armed cruisers to destroy Northern mer¬ 
chant vessels at sea. These “commerce destroyers” 
burned all the merchant ships they could find; thousands 
of dollars’ worth of property was lost by Northern 
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merchants. The Alabama, commanded by Captain 
Seimnos, was the most famous of those Confederate 
cruisers. It was manned by an English crew, was built 
by English money on English soil, and sometimes hoisted 
the English flag. The Alabama captured over 60 vessels 
and their cargoes. While she was being built in Eng¬ 
land our minister there, Charles Francis Adams, the son 
of John Quincy Adams, complained to the British Gov¬ 
ernment, pointing out that the vessel was intended for 
hostile purposes against the United States, and that 
Great Britain should prevent her ports from being used 
in such ways. Afterward Great Britain, by the Geneva 
arbitration award, was required to pay the United States 
$15,000,000 for damages inflicted by the Alabama. 

For two years the Alabama cruised in different parts 
of the world, while United States warships tried in vain 
to catch her. She eluded her pursuers again and again, 
but was finally found in the harbor of Cherbourg 
(sher'burg), France, by Captain John A. Winslow in 
command of the Kearsarge (ker'sarj). Captain Wins¬ 
low waited for the Alabama to come out and then in a 
sea duel he sank her (June 19, 1864). This battle took 
place about six or seven miles off the coast of France. 

The French in Mexico. Napoleon III of France was 
not friendly to the United States during the Civil War. 
He also allowed war vessels to he built for the Confed¬ 
eracy on French soil. In violation of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine he sent a French army to invade Mexico, overthrow 
the republican government there, and set up a monarchy 
with Maximilian of Austria as Emperor. Seward, our 
Secretary of State, protested, but our bauds were tied 
at the time by the Civil War. 

After Lee’s surrender General Grant sent Sheridan 
with troops to the Rio Grande where they might he able 
to help the Mexicans expel the French. Seward insisted 
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to tlie French Government that it should withdraw its 
army. The result was that the French troops were with¬ 
drawn and Maximilian’s government toppled to its fall. 
The Mexican republicans regained power and Maximilian 
was shot. The Monroe Doctrine had been vindicated. 

Lee Surrenders at Appomattox. When the year 1865 
opened, Lee was still defending Richmond against Grant. 
Lee could hope for no re-enforcements and his supplies 
were running low. The blockade and the destruction by 
the Union armies were bringing starvation to the Con¬ 
federates. Grant pressed Lee’s lines back step by step. 
Lee had to lengthen his lines to meet the superior force 
in front of him, and finally his line of defense became so 
thin — one man to every seven yards — that it could no 
longer withstand the assault. 

“The line has been stretched until it has broken,” 
Lee said. The Confederates had to leave Richmond, 
which was occupied by the Union forces (Api'il 2, 1865). 
Lee planned to retreat southward and unite with John¬ 
ston, but his weary men were without food and the Union 
forces wore in close pursuit. Lee’s army was now 
reduced to 28,000 men. Tt was hemmed in by the Union 
forces at Appomattox Court House, where on April 9, 
1865, Lee surrendered to General Grant. 

Grant, bravo and successful in war, was most gener¬ 
ous in peace. He offered liberal terms. Lee’s officers 
and men were not to be taken to prison or punished in 
any way, but were to be allowed to go to tlieir homes 
on parole, on condition that they were not to fight any 
more against the United Stales. On April 26, Johnston’s 
army surrendered to Sherman on similar terms. The 
war was over. 

The Confederate soldiers had clone all that brave 
men could do for their cause. In tlieir final defeat, as 
in their many well-earned victories, their courage and 
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devotion commanded Hie respect and honor of their 
countrymen and of the world. 

Assassination of Lincoln. There was great joy in the 
North over Lee’s surrender. There were bonfires and 
jubilees in every city and town. The people were tired 
of bloodshed and war and they were glad that the strife 
was over and peace had come. 

But in the midst of this joy came news that threw 
every one into the deepest gloom and sorrow — President 
Lincoln had been assassinated. On the evening of April 
14,1865, the President went to the theater. John Wilkes 
Booth, a half-crazed actor who thought that Lincoln had 
wronged the South, gained access to the President’s box 
in the theater and shot him in the head. The assassin 
leaped to the stage shouting, “ Sic semper tyrannis ” 
(Thus always to tyrants), and escaped by the stage door. 
Booth’s spur caught in the folds of the American flag 
as he leaped to the stage, and he fell, breaking one leg. 
He was pursued and finally shot and killed while resist¬ 
ing capture. On the same night on which Lincoln was 
shot, an attempt was also made on the life of Secretary 
Seward who was severely wounded. These attacks 
seemed like a conspiracy to break up the Government, 
and many Northerners felt that Southern leaders were 
responsible for them. Although this was not the case, 
the result was a hitter and revengeful feeling in the 
North. 

Lincoln died on Saturday morning, April 15. He was 
buried in Springfield, Illinois, after vast throngs of 
sorrowing people had viewed the body of their fallen 
leader as it was carried from city to city to its last 
resting-place. The Southern people soon came to know 
that Lincoln would have been their best friend, for his 
noble spirit is well expressed in his second inaugural 
address: 
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With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations. 

Cost of the War. it is impossible to estimate tin* cost 
of the war in dollars and cents. For a time the conflict 



Sacrifice of War 

Tomb-s of soldiers at Arlington National Cemcteiy decoiatod with flags on 

Memorial Pay. 


cost the Union side $3,000,000 a day, and the national 
debt rose to $2,800,000,000. But this was only a small 
part of the money cost, In addition, all that was 
invested in the Confederacy was lost; and railroads, 
factories, farms, and homes in the South were largely 
destroyed. The greatest cost was in the sacrifice of life 
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and health. Fully 700,000 men lost their lives from bai 
tie or disease —a loss to the homes of the land that could 
never he replaced. 1 

Results of the War. What were the results of all the 
suffering and sacrifice of the war ? They may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. The Union was preserved. It was decided that the 
States were united into one nation, not a mere league 
of States. No longer could the right of secession he 
claimed. Ours was to be an “ indestructible union of 
indestructible states. ’ ’ 

2. Slavery was forever destroyed. Lincoln’s great 
proclamation settled this when the Union forces pre¬ 
vailed. The Thirteenth Amendment also came out of 
the war. It provided that slavery should no longer exist 
in the United States and its passage was “ an immortal 
and sublime event.” 

3. Citizenship for the Negro came out of the war. 
Before the Union was finally restored and as a direct 
result of the conflict, American citizenship was bestowed 

1 The lives lost on the Union side were, in round numbers, as follows: 
killed in battle, 67,000; died of wounds, 43,000; died of disease, 224,000; 
died in prison, 30,000. The losses on the Southern side were somewhat 
less. The following letter from President Lincoln to the mother of five 
boj's who, ho thought, had given their lives for their country illustrates the 
terrible suffering and sacrifice of the Civil War and at the same time gives 
tin insight into the tender and noble chaiacter of the martyred President. 

November 21, IS64, 

To Mrs. Bvxby, Boston. 

Dear Madam: 

I have been shown in the files of the War Department a statement of 
the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts that you are the mother of five 
sons who have died gloriously on the field of battle. T feel how weak 
and fruitless must be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot refrain from 
tendering to you the consolation that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may aasunge 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished mem- 
oiy of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to 
have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
Adraham Lincoln. 
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upon every person born or naturalized in the United 
Stales, regardless of race or color. This was written 
in the fundamental law of the land by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

4. The war showed the strength of republican institu¬ 
tions. It had been doubted whether the United States 



Giund Rev iew oi inn Union Abmv in Wvshimuon, 1805 


Theie weie about a million men in the Union army at the close of the 
Civil Wai After an mipie«sivp review in Washington, D C, tbeso men 
weic musteied out to take then places m the peaceful puismta of life. 
This was done without contusion and without disturbance 


Government had power to preserve itself. The Civil 
War proved it to be a strong Government, where self- 
governing citizens would fly to its standard to preserve 
order and protect the country. The Southern people, 
too, loved their country and believed in law and order, 
hnt they took a different view of the loyalty and alle¬ 
giance by which tlieir citizens were bound. All are 
united now under one law and one allegiance. 
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At the dose of the war the nation had fully a million 
men in arms. Within a year these volunteer soldiers 
were engaged in the peaceful pursuits of life. The peo¬ 
ple, especially in the South, had tasted war’s cruelty and 
they prayed that the nation might forever after he spared 
the curse of war. General Grant declared that lie wished 
never to see another uniform in battle, and in his noble, 
quiet way he voiced the feeling of the people when he 
said, “ Let us have peace.” 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why did South Carolina secede from the Union? What 
defense did she make of her action? What seems to he the 
weakest point in her argument ? 

2. When the Southern States seceded, Horace Greeley, the 
editor of the New York Tribune, said, “Let the erring sisters 
go in peace.” What practical difference would it make today 
had his advice been followed? Give reasons. 

3. Explain the efforts that were made to persuade the South 
to remain in the Union. Whal was Lincoln’s attitude towards 
the attempts at compromise? Tell why the efforts failed. 

4. Why did the Confederates attack Port Sumter? Describe 
the effect of the incident on the North and the South, 

5. Just what did the North fight for in the Civil War? What 
was the object of the South? 

6. How did the North plan to win the war? Explain the 
plan of the South. 

7. Tell how the navy helped the Union cause. If the navy 
had been controlled by the South, would the outcome of the war 
have been different ? Give reasons for your opinion. 
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8. Describe I lie Trent affair. Compare Great Britain's atti¬ 
tude with her policy sixty years before. 

9. Wind difficulties with Great Britain developed in connec¬ 
tion willi the Alabama? IIow were the disputes finally settled? 

10. IIow did the war affeet the slaves? Tell what the North¬ 
ern generals did with the Negroes who came to their camps. 
Why did Lincoln issue the Emancipation Proclamation? What 
effect did the proclamation have on llie South? on the North? 
on foreign countries? 

11. What were the main reasons for opposition to the war in 
the North? find out if you can whether the war was opposed 
in (he South. 

12. Explain Ihe importance during the war of the events con¬ 
nected with each of the following: Bull Run; Ft. Donclson; 
Antiotain; Gettysburg; Vicksburg; Chattanooga; Atlanta; 
Savannah; Appomattox, Be able to locate each place on the 
map. 

13. Jusl what was accomplished by the Civil War? How was 
Lincoln's death a great loss to the South? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Copy the following chart and fill in the blanks: 

The North and the South 
1861-1865 



The North 

The South 

Name of the 
Government 



Name of the 
President 
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The North 

The South 

Names of the 

1. 

12 

1. 

(States 

2. 

q 

i O. 

1 A 

2. 

q 


4. 

15. 

4. 


5. 

16. 

5. 


6. 

17. 

6. 


7. 

18. 

7. 


8. 

19. 

8. 


9. 

20. 

9. 


10. 

21. 

10. 


11. 

22 

11. 


2. Copy the -following form and compare the North and the 
Soulh in the points mentioned: 



North 

South 

A. Population 

(1) Whites 

(2) Negroes 







B. Chief resources 

1 . 

1 . . 

9 

2 

•A 


4 

4 

5. 

5 

6. 

6. 

G. Reasons for 
going to war 

1 

t 

2 

9 , 

3. 

3 

4. 

4. 
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3. Copy /lie following outline and fill in the blanks; 
I. The Union Campaign,s in the West 

A, Purposes 

2 . _ 

3. _________ 

B. Main bailies and the outcomes 


1 . _ 



4. 

5. 


11. The Union Campaigns in Ibc East 

A. Purposes 

1 .____ 

2 

B. Main bnllles and I ho outcomes 



4. For volimlcors: 

a. Read (o I lie class the most interesting passages of 
Grant’s account of the surrender at Appomattox 
(Grant's Per mud Memoirs, II, 483-498). 
h. Rend to the class Sherman’s description of the Grand 
Review of the army at Washington at the end of the 
war (Sherman's Memoirs, II, 376-378). 

5. Cliooso a committee to plan a Civil War program. Use 
such songs as “ Maryland, My Maryland,” “ Tlie Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” ‘‘Dixie,” and ‘‘Tenting Tonight.” Have 
members of the class read selections from Lincoln’s ‘' First 
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Inaugural, ’’ the ‘‘Emancipation Proclamalion, ” and the 
“ Second inaugural." 

For recitations use the “Gettysburg Address,” and such 
poems as Bead’s “ .Sheridan’s Bide," Harto’s “ John Burns of 
Gettysburg," Markham’s “The Commoner," and Whitman’s 
“ 0 Captain, My Captain." Have members of the class act out a 
part of Drinkwa tor’s play, “Abraham Lincoln." Arrange the 
various numbers in the most effective order. Give the program 
before the class, with the members offering suggestions for 
improvement. Then give the program before the school 
assembly. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The War for the Union," The Book of the United States, 
219-243. 

2. “ Robert F«. Lee, .Soldier," Makers of Our History, 216- 
22G. 

3. “ Ulysses S. Grant, Soldier and Statesman," ibid., 291- 
SOB. 

4. “ Slavery the Corner-Stone of the Confederacy," by Alex¬ 
ander II. Stephens, in Source Book of American History, 296- 
299, 

5. “Attack on Fort Sumter," ibid., 299-302. 

6. “ Battle of Gettysburg," ibid., 323-327. 

7. “ The War and Slavery," by Abraham Lincoln, ibid., 
327-329. 

8. “ Surrender of Lee," ibid., 329-333. 

9. “ Julia Ward Howe,” Women in American History, 154- 
163. 

10. “ Mary A. Livermore," ibid., 164-178. 

11. “ The Nature of the Union," Readings in Community 
Life, 480. 

12. “Abraham Lincoln," America First 354—359. 

13. “ Stonewall Jackson,” ibid., 365-369. 

14. “An Escape from Prison," ibid., 379-383. 

15. “ Running a Blockade," ibid., 383-387. 
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16. “The War that Preserved tire Onion,” Compton's Fic¬ 
hu cd Emyclopcdia, C-248-256. 

17. “ Abraham Lincoln,” Our Presidents, 133-159. 

18. “ Mary Todd Lincoln,” The Bool of Knuwledije, 2: 395- 
396. 

19. “ Con federal o Slates of America,” The World Bool Ency¬ 
clopedia, 3: 1603-1605. 

20. “ The Story of Jefferson Davis,” ibid, 1837-1S39, 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
A. THE STORY: THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY 

Slavery was introduced into our country in_ 

By 1800 the North and the South were divided in opinion on 
the slavery question. Slavery had disappeared largely m the 

(North, South), After the invention of the---, 

the (North, South) needed (more, less) slave labor. 

At the close of Washington’s administration the number of 
slave States was (greater than, equal to, less than) the number 
of free States. The pro-slavery loaders desired to keep the 
number of slave States (greater than, equal to, less than) the 
number of free States. 

New territory was added to the United States. The (North, 
South) wanted to move into the new territories, taking their 

slaves. The (North, South) objected because-- 

As new States were formed from the territories, disputes arose 
over whether--- 

Many measures were proposed to settle the disputes. Mason 

and Dixon’s Line became known as the line that- 

Missouri applied for admission to the Union in —--. 

The (North, South) said that Missouri should decide for her¬ 
self whether she should keep slaves. The (North, South) 
objected on the grounds that-—-- 
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The Missouri Compromise was proposed. Ti provided 

1 . ____-_. 

2 ________ _ __ 

Many people in I he North desired to stop slavery. They were 
called___They demanded that 

1 .________ 

2 ,___ 

The dispute between the North and the South grew very 
bitter. The Compromise of 1850 attempted to settle the disputed 
questions. The following outline summarizes the questions and 
the compromises that were made: 


Questions Settled by the Compromise of 1850 


The Question 

What the North 
Wanted 

What the South 
Wanted 

The 

Compromise 

1. 




2. 




3. 




4. 



5. 




6. 





But the slavery question was not settled. It was opened 

again by the_ act. This law provided for the 

creation of the two territories, _____ and___. 

"Which were to enter the Union as (slave Slates, free States, 
either free or slave States as the people desired) ? 
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When - was elected President of the United 

States in-, seven States seceded from the Union. 

They Conned a league of States called the___ The 

Civil War followed the secession of the States from the Union. 
The North fought to -- The war ended in 


The most important results of the bitter struggle were: 

3. ___ 

4. __ 


B. HISTORICAL TERMS 

Two lists of terms are given below. In List 1 are terns used 
m the unit that you have just studied. Find in List 2 a word 
or group of words which means the same as the term in List 1. 
In your notebook combine the proper letter with each term in 
List 1. Number I in List 1 has been properly marked. 


List 1 

_ [I _ 1. compromise 

_2. Confederacy 

_3. preserving the 

‘ ‘ equilibrium ’ ’ 
_____ 4. unconstitutional 

_5. abolition 

__ G. anti-slavery 

_____ 7. abolitionists 
_____ 8, Emancipation 
Proclamation 

_9, territorial expansion 

_10, popular sovereignty 

_11. fugitive slave 

_12. secession 

_13, neutral nation 


List 2 

a. requiring men to serve in the 
army 

b. a document in which Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln declared the 
Negroes in the States fight¬ 
ing' against the Union were 
free 

c. a slave who ran away from 
his master 

d. the act of putting an end to 
slavery 

e. the system of helping slaves 
to escape 

/. killing a person in public 
office. 
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List 1 

_14. contraband of war 

_la. invasion 

___1G. insiuTcetion 

_17. assassination 

__18 underground railroad 

___ 10. to repeal 

__.20. draft 


List 2 

<j. a settlement of a question 
by which each gains some¬ 
thing but each gives up 
something 

h. a league of Stales 

i. the withdrawal of (States 
from the Union 

j. keeping an equal number on 
the two sides 

7f. not in agreement with the 
Constitution 

l. against extension of slavery 

m. persons who wished 1o put 
an end to slavery 

n. Ihe adding of new territory 
to a country 

o. the power of live- people 

p. a nation friendly to both 
sides engaged in warfare 

q. to abolish or do away with 

r. properly good for war pur¬ 
poses and therefore subject 
to seizure during war 

s. an uprising against the Gov¬ 
ernment, 

t. to enter with an armed force 
to make an attack 


C. IMPORTANT PERSONS 


The list of persons given below contains names of individuals 
who played important parts in the slavery struggle: 


Eli Whitney 
William L. Garrison 
Henry Clay 
John C. Calhoun 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Jefferson Davis 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Robert E. Lee 
Daniel W ebst er 
Dved Scott. 


William T. Sherman 
Abraham Lincoln 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Clara Barton 
Benjamin Lundy 
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Fill each blank in Ihe following sentences with the proper 
name from the list given above. 

1. --— was an abolition leader. 

2. Unde. Tom’s Cabin was written by___ 

3. - --—.— planned the eompronii.se of 185(1. 

4. The leader of the Confederate army was __ 

5. The commander of the Union army was _____ 

6 A great orator for the Union was_ 

7. The President of the Confederacy was_ 

8. -was a great orator for the South. 

9. -issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 

10. —— -founded the American lied Cross. 

11. _ - -invented the cotton gin. 

12. - -made the famous march to the sea, 

13. -- was a Negro slave whose case was tried 

in the Supreme Courl. 

14. -engaged in debates with Abraham Lin¬ 

coln on the slavery question. 

15. One of ihe first abolitionist publications was edited by 


D. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

The following list of statements names events in history 
about which you have studied. Copy the statements in your 
notebooks, and number them, so as to show the order in which the 
events happened. Place a 1 before the event which took place 
first, a 2 before the event which happened next, and so on. 

_A great compromise on the slavery question was pro¬ 
posed by Henry Clay. 

_The Louisiana Territory was purchased. 

_Negro slavery was introduced in the United States. 

.. The cotton gin was invented. 

_The Constitution of the United States was adopted. 

_Texas was admitted as a Slate into the Union. 

__ The Civil War was fought. 

_Abraham Lincoln was elected President, of the United 


States. 
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E. CLASS PROJECTS 

Give an assembly program or a class program reproducing 
typical scenes in “ The Story ol“ Ihe Slavery Controversy.” 

1. Two pupils give the arguments of the North and of the 
South on the admission of Missouri. 

2. Pres cut scenes in the lives oT Lundy, Garrison, Whit tier, 
Wendell Phillips, John Quincy Adams. 

3. Three pupils present in dialog the views of the Democrats, 
the Clay Whigs, and the Liberty Party men in the campaign 
of: 1844. 

4. Suggest a cartoon to represent this following: Clay as re¬ 
garded by a Democrat; Folk as looked upon by a Garrison aboli¬ 
tionist ; Birney as viewed by a slaveholder. 

5. A committee compose and act onl a play based on the 
escape of a fugitive slave by the underground railroad. 

6. A committee represent the delegates at the Confederacy 
meeting at Montgomery, Alabama, and draw up the constitution 
for the Confederacy. 

7. A pupil read to the class Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc¬ 
lamation. 

8. Two pupils reproduce the scene between Grant and Lee 
arranging the terms of the surrender of tins Confederate army. 
See Grant’s account in his Memoirs, vol. II, 478-498. 

9. A pupil read to the class Walt Whitman’s “ 0 Captain, 
My Captain.” 




REBUILDING THE NATION 

The chief problem before the Government after the 
Civil War was to unite the different sections of the 
country into one nation. First the South had to be 
restored to its former place in the Union. Unfortu¬ 
nately Congress decided that severe punishment was 
merited by the Southern States and for years kept 
them in a deplorable and dependent condition. But at 
last the North permitted the South to solve its prob¬ 
lems in its own way, and the sections became friends. 

During this same time the Far West was almost an 
unknown land to the East. Most people thought of 
it merely as a region of cowboys and sheepherders, 
mines and deserts. But men of vision saw the oppor¬ 
tunities that lay in the West, and recognized the 
importance of binding it to the East by a railroad to 
the Pacific coast. This difficult task was accomplished 
and settlement rapidly followed. The days of the 
“ Wild West ” were soon over. 

The re-united nation found itself made over by “ big 
business.” Instead of small factories producing goods 
in small lots, such as had been the situation before the 
Civil War, great factories now turned out their prod¬ 
ucts in huge quantities. Instead of railroads a few 
miles long, huge railway systems which could make or 
break entire towns and counties were established. In 
a few decades “ big business ” gained control of most 
of the industries and resources of the country. 

Although the laborers benefited in many ways from 
the “machine age,” their wages were still low, their 
hours long, and their rights often disregarded. Gradu¬ 
ally they formed labor unions to improve their condi¬ 
tion, and serious conflicts have ensued again and again 
between them and their employers. Many efforts have 
been made to solve the perplexing and complicated 
problems of capital and labor, but the difficulties have 
not yet been solved. 



Courtesy of Pennsylvania Railroad 

Modern Industry 






PART SEVEN 

REBUILDING THE NATION 

CHAPTER XXVIII 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNION 

Conditions After the War. When the Civil War ended, 
the country had to fit itself to new conditions. More than 
a million men were discharged from the Union armies. 
Most of the soldiers were young men from 18 to 25 years 
of age. They had to find employment. The man power 
of the North had not been exhausted by the call to war, 
and the factories and farms were still running. Many of 
the returning soldiers found a new chance and a new for¬ 
tune in the West. In spite of the war, or because of the 
high prices brought by the war, prosperity prevailed in 
the North. 

But it was different in the South. There conditions 
were sad and desolate. The Southern soldier returning 
from the battlefield to liis home found poverty at his fire¬ 
side and ruin in the countryside. Desolation stared him 
in the face. 

The war had for the most part been fought on Southern 
fields. The battles and the campaigns of Northern 
armies had reduced large sections to ruin. The South¬ 
ern people now found their slaves free, their stock and 
crops consumed, their trade destroyed, their money 
worthless. They had staked their fate on the fortunes 
of war and had lost. 

The Confederate leaders were uncertain what their fate 
would he. Some of the men in power at Washington 
insisted that “ treason should he made odious,” and 
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urged that the chief leaders of the South should be exe¬ 
cuted, exiled, or imprisoned, and that their property- 
should he taken by the Government and given to their 
former slaves. Jefferson Davis was imprisoned for two 
years. General Lee was threatened with arrest, hut 
Grant would not allow it; he had given his word to Lee 
at the surrender. 

The condition of the freedinen was worse than that of 
their late masters. They came out of slavery empty- 
handed. They -were illiterate and ignorant, ninotN-uiuo 
out of a hundred being nimble to road and write. They 
were without property, without land, without tools, with¬ 
out homes, without decent clothing to their hacks, oven 
without names, except as they were called Joe, John, 
Sam, or Bill. In many cases they took the names of their 
former masters. 

The Problem of Reconstructing the Union. The Union 
had been broken for a while by secession and war. 
Reconstruction was the process of restoring it, of decid¬ 
ing the conditions on which the Southern States were 
again to lie allowed to govern themselves ami to be repre¬ 
sented in Congress. In reconstruction several difficult 
questions arose: 

1. What security should the Southern States give for 
the future to show that the results of the war would not 
he overturned? 

2. What should he clone with the Confederate leaders, 
who had held high office in the Government or who had 
borne arms against the United States? 

3. What should be done witli the slaves made free by 
the war? 

The Presidential Plan of Reconstruction. Upon the 
death of President Lincoln, the Vice President, Andrew 
Johnson, became President. Johnson was a Southerner 
who had stood up bravely for the Union and against 
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secession in Tennessee during the war. But lie had been 
a Democrat and a Status-rights man, and he thought the 
Negro ought to have no voice in the government. The 
result was that the Northern anti-slavery Republicans 
distrusted him. 

When Johnson became President, he sought to carry 
out a plan of re¬ 
construction that 
Lincoln had begun, 
hut Johnson was 
so lacking in tact 
and wisdom that he 
could not induce 
Congress to accept 
his plan or follow 
his leadership. 

The consequence 
was that an unfor¬ 
tunate quarrel 
arose between the 
President and Con¬ 
gress which lasted 
throughout his 
whole term. 

President John¬ 
son’s plan was to 
set up new State governments in the South, requiring 
them to do three things: (1) deny the right of secession; 

(2) promise never to pay any of the Confederate debt; 

(3) abolish slavery and adopt the Thirteenth Amendment. 

The President thought that when the white people of 

the South had reorganized their State governments on this 
basis, the results of the war would be secure, and their 
Senators and Representatives ought to be allowed to take 
their seats in Congress. By December 1, 1865, all the 



Andrew Johnson’s Tailor Shop 


The sign over the door reads, '‘A. Johnson, 
Tailor.” Johnson was bom in North Carolina 
in ISOS and apprenticed to a tailor when ten 
years of ago. His follow workmen taught him 
the alphabet and he later learned to read 
almost unaided. His wife taught him to write, 
but, ho was never able to use the pen with ease 
until ho had been in Congress. He was known 
as the “ Mechanic Governor ” of Tennessee. 
He served in the United States Senate after 
retiring from the presidency. 
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seceded States liacl been reorganized on this plan, which 
is known as the ‘‘ Presidential Plan. ’ ’ All that Congress 
had to do under this arrangement was to admit the 
Southern members to their seats in Congress and the 
process of reconstruction would be complete. 

The Congressional Plan of Reconstruction. For sev¬ 
eral reasons Congress would not accept the President’s 
plan. Northern leaders feared that the Negroes would 
not be properly cared for, and thought that the ex-Con- 
federates were not sufficiently punished. They were 
afraid that the Confederate debt would be paid off if 
power were left with the Southern States, and that prom¬ 
ises imposed upon them against their will might not he 
kept; they felt that the Southern white people would have 
an unfair share of political power because, since tlie 
slaves were now free, all of the Negroes, instead of three- 
fifths of them, as before the war, were to he counted in 
allotting Representatives to the States. 

Accordingly, Congress refused to follow the President’s 
lead and, instead, developed a plan of its own. In the first 
place Congress passed two measures to help the Negroes 
— the Freedmen’s Bureau Act and the Civil Rights Act. 
The first measure provided that officers of the United 
States Government should give clothing, food, and fuel 
to the destitute Negroes and that some abandoned land 
should he divided among them, not more than 40 acres 
to any one man. Now that the Negroes, being without 
money, land, or homes, were no longer cared for by their 
former masters, it seemed only right that they should be 
helped and given a fair start. 

The intention of this law was good, hut many people 
thought that it had a bad effect. The ignorant Negroes 
were led to believe that the Government was going to 
support them and that they would not have to work. 
They stood about, idly waiting for their * ‘ 40 acres and a 
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mule,” anrl many Negroes who had been faithful, hard¬ 
working slaves soon became good-for-nothing loafers. 
For this reason the Southern people felt that vagrancy 
laws and apprentice laws were needed to prevent disorder 
and violence. Under the apprentice laws young Negroes 
could bind themselves out to white men for board and 
clothing as pay until they reached a certain age. Under 
the vagrancy laws Negroes found wandering without 
work or “visible means of support” could be fined, 
and the white man who paid the fine could compel the 
Negro to work for him until the amount of the fine was 
repaid. 

The Civil Rights Act, the second measure Congress 
passed to help the freedmen, granted citizenship, but not 
the right to vote, to the Negro. This gave the freed¬ 
men the right to hold property, make contracts, and 
enforce their rights in the courts. The purpose of the 
act was to give them the equal protection of the law. 

President Johnson vetoed both the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Act and the Civil Rights Act, but Congress passed them 
over his veto. The President spoke disrespectfully of 
members of Congress, and the congressional leaders, in 
turn, abused the President. Thus, one department of 
the Government did all it could to destroy the confidence 
of the people in the other part. The President in partic¬ 
ular lost all sense of dignity during this bitter quarrel. 
It was most unfortunate when the difficult problem of 
reconstruction was to be solved that the President and 
Congress could not act together. 

The congressional leaders felt that they must safe¬ 
guard the results of the war while they had an opportu¬ 
nity. For one thing they wished to deprive the white 
people of the South of what was thought to be an undue 
share of political power. Before the war, as pointed 
out above, Southern representation in Congress was 
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increased by counting three-fifths of the slaves. Now 
that the slaves were free they would all be counted in 
the population for determining representatives and votes 
in the Electoral College, though only the white people 
voted. Thus the Southern whites would have more 
power in the National Government than before. One ex- 
Oonfederate soldier in South Carolina would have four 
or live times as much political power in the National 
Government as one Union soldier in Ohio. Could the 
North be expected to accept this unfair distribution of 
power to the white people of the South? Northern 
Republican leaders were determined to prevent it. They 
drew up a plan of reconstruction embodied in the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment. This amendment provided: 

1. That citizenship should be conferred upon the Negro, 
with equal protection of the laws. This put the principle 
of the Civil Rights Act into the Constitution so that a 
later Congress could not repeal it. 

2. That tlie number of representatives in Congress 
from the various States should be in proportion to popu¬ 
lation, but that the Negroes were not to be counted for 
this purpose unless their States allowed them to vote. 

3. That all leaders of the South who had ever taken an 
oath to support the Constitution of the United States and 
had afterwards “ engaged in insurrection or rebellion ” 
should be disqualified from holding office in State and 
Nation. This prevented the natural leaders of the South 
from being chosen to office. It was intended as a punish¬ 
ment for secession and was the result of the bitterness 
and anger of the time. Soon afterwards, however, 
amnesty, or pardon, was granted to all, and no one was 
executed, imprisoned, or otherwise punished For having 
engaged in war against the United States. 

4. This important amendment also made it forever 
unlawful for the United States or any State to pay any 
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debt brought about by the Confederate cause, and it guar¬ 
anteed the payment of the national debt contracted in 
carrying on the war for the Union. 

The South Rejects the Fourteenth Amendment. Such 
was the “ Congressional Plan,” as first proposed in 18G6. 
Those terms, in the Fourteenth Amendment, were sub¬ 
mitted to the Southern States in the summer of 1866 
as a condition of readmission to the Union. All of them 
refused to accept the terms, except Tennessee, which was 
immediately readmitted. The other States thought the 
conditions “ degrading,” and they, badly advised by 
President Johnson and certain Northern Democrats, 
rejected the offered terms, hoping that the people of the 
North would elect a Congress which would adopt the 
President’s plan. It must be remembered that the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment was not finally adopted until July, 
18(18. 

Thus the election of a new Congress in 1866 was of 
special importance. Would the people of the country 
uphold the President’s plan or the plan of Congress? It 
was an intense campaign. National conventions were 
held merely to influence public sentiment. A riot 
occurred in New Orleans in which many Negroes were 
killed, and the Republicans said that that was the way the 
JTeodmen would be treated under the President’s recon¬ 
structed governments. President Johnson took a trip 
through the country, a “ swing around the circle,” dur¬ 
ing which lie made coarse speeches, exchanging insulting 
words with rowdies in the crowd. His conduct injured 
his cause, disgraced his office, and led to his defeat, for 
the election resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
Congress. More than two-thirds of the members elected 
were opposed to the President. 

The Reconstruction Acts. The Congressional leaders 
were now triumphant. They were displeased because the 
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South had rejected the Fourteenth Amendment and they 
were ready to impose still harder conditions upon the 
Southern States. Instead of giving the South a year 
or two to reconsider the terms that had been rejected, 
and instead of waiting for hot tempers to cool off, the 
Congressional leaders unfortunately began on a new and 
harder plan of reconstruction. It was this plan that 
caused the suffering and bitter resentment in the South 
that was to last for many years. 

Reconstruction Acts were passed (March, 1867) which 
overthrew the State governments set up by President 
Johnson, and placed the South under military rule. New 
State conventions were to be held and new constitutions 
made for all the Southern States. Negroes were to be 
allowed to vote ancl the ex-Confederates, the leading- 
white people, were not to be permitted to vote. No white 
man was to be allowed to vote unless he could take the 
“iron-clad oath,” saying that he had not borne arms 
against the United States. 

The new State governments established by this method 
were, of course, controlled by the Negroes, or by the few 
white men who managed the Negroes. When the consti¬ 
tutions and the State governments were approved by 
Congress, and when the newly-made Southern States rati¬ 
fied the Fourteenth Amendment, the States were to bo 
readmitted to the Union and their senators and represent- 
tatives allowed to take their seats in Congress. Under 
these conditions all the seceding States (except Tennes¬ 
see, already restored) were readmitted by 1870. 

Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens were two of 
the principal leaders in Congress who were responsible 
for the reconstruction measures. Stevens was a forcible 
leader who hated the “rebels,'’ and wanted to punish 
them. He favored seizing their property for the benefit 
of the former slaves. He wanted to treat the Southern 
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States as conquered provinces without any rights under 
tlic Constitution. 

Impeachment o£ President Johnson. In L867 Congress 
passed tlio Tenure of Office Act to prevent the Presi¬ 
dent from removing Republican office-holders. The act 
required the President to give his reasons to the Senate 
if he wished to remove an officer; if the Senate then 
deemed his reasons unsatisfactory the officer should not 
be removed. 

Shortly after the measure was passed President John¬ 
son sought to remove Mr. Stanton, his Secretary of War, 
in spite of the provisions of the act. He asked General 
Grant to hold the office for a time until the law could he 
tested in the courts. Johnson believed that the act was 
unconstitutional, as it probably was, and he wanted Stan¬ 
ton to sue for Ms office under the act and have the ease 
brought before the Supreme Court. When Congress 
objected and Stanton claimed the office, Grant withdrew, 
without a contest. Johnson charged that Grant had 
promised to hold on and that he had gone back on his 
word. Grant denied this and the country generally 
believed Grant. 

This quarrel between Johnson and Grant threw Grant 
with his powerful influence on the side of the President’s 
opponents. But for this quarrel Grant might have 
become the Democratic candidate for President in 1868 
instead of the Republican candidate. He bad no politics. 
He had voted for President hut once in his life, and that 
was for Buchanan, the Democratic candidate in 1856. 

When Grant withdrew from the office, President John¬ 
son appointed General Loremo Thomas to be Secretary 
of War. For thus ignoring the Tenure of Office Act, and 
for his speeches against Congress, the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives decided to impeach the President for “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” He was tried before the 
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Senate, Chief Justice Chase presiding. If the President 
-were found guilty, he would be lemoved from office and 
would not he able to hold any office thereafter. A two- 
thirds vote was required to convict. When the Senate 

voted at the end of the 
trial, the President es¬ 
caped conviction by onl) 
one vote. 

General Grant Elected 
President, 1868. In 1868 
General Grant was elected 
President on the E('pub¬ 
lican ticket. The Demo¬ 
crats nominated Governor 
Horatio Seymour of Now 
York. Nebraska was ad¬ 
mitted in 1867, in time to 
take part in this election. 
By this time all States in 
the (South, except Virginia, 
Mississippi, and Texas, 
had “accepted” the 
terms imposed by Congress (the Southern white people 
had no voice in the matter), their representatives in Con¬ 
gress had taken their seats, and their electoral votes 
were counted in the election. The Democrats denounced 
the reconstruction work of Congress as establishing 
“ military depotism and Negro supremacy in the South,” 
and many of them said that what Congress had done 
ought to be overthrown as null and void. Thus recon¬ 
struction was the principal issue in the campaign. 

The Fifteenth Amendment. After Grant was elected, 
Congress proceeded to complete the work of reconstruc¬ 
tion. The reconstructed State governments in the South 
that had been set up under military rule allowed the 
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Negroes to vote, and Congress wished that these States, 
if they ever came under white control, should never he 
permitted to deprive the Negro of this privilege. There¬ 
fore the Fifteenth Amendment was proposed. It did not 
confer suffrage — the right to vote — on the Negro; that 
had been done by the reconstruction acts. But it pro¬ 
vided that no citizen should he deprived of his right to 
vote “ on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” This was ratified by three-fourths of the 
States and became a part of the Constitution in 1870. 
Before this the Negroes could vote in some of the States 
by Stale laws, as they could in the reconstructed States 
of the South, but now they could vote in all the States. 

Negro Rule in the South. The reconstructed State 
governments brought a great hardship to the better class 
of white people in the South. Ignorant Negroes were 
elected to office and intelligent white people were kept 
out. Negroes wore sent to Congress and sat in the seats 
once honored by the great statesmen of the South. 

The Negroes were unfit to rule, since the great majority 
of them could neither read nor write. They were just 
out of bondage and had no property; high taxes made 
no difference to them. They were easily controlled by 
bad white men, and soon came under the influence of 
two classes —• ‘ 4 scalawags ’ ’ and 1 4 carpetbaggers. ’ ’ The 
“ scalawags ” were mostly Southern scamps, without 
character or property, who wished to he elected to office, 
and were ready to use the Negro for their own gain. The 
“ carpetbaggers ” were Northern mfin who had settled in 
the South after the war and who were so called, it is said, 
because they carried all the property they owned in 
carpetbags. 

These new rulers of the South— £C carpetbaggers,” 
“ scalawags,” and Negroes—began to waste and steal 
the public money. They increased the taxes and piled 
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up debts which the respectable white people were 
expected to pay. One Southern legislature provided a 
free restaurant for the use of members and gave away 
as £ ‘ legislative supplies ’ ’ such articles as perfumes, bon¬ 
nets, suspenders, hams, oysters, and a metallic coffin. 
The corruption and extravagance were unbearable, and 
it seemed that the reconstruction times were harder on 
the South than the darkest days of the Civil War. 

Negro Suffrage. It was a mistake to impose Negro 
suffrage on the South before the Negroes were ready for 
it, and to try to prevent the intelligent white people from 
governing. Men of intelligence and property will not 
submit to the rule of the ignorant very long. The South¬ 
ern white people soon began a determined effort to con¬ 
trol the elections and secure the offices. 

A secret society was organized by the whites, called 
the <£ Ku Klnx Klan,” whose purpose was to scare the 
Negroes and keep them from voting’. This secret society 
was originated in fun. At first it consisted of young men 
who thought it a joke to ride about the country dressed 
like ghosts in hideous caps and long white gowns. When 
the Negroes saw the ghostly figures they were frightened. 
TMs gave the members of the society the idea of increas¬ 
ing the terror of the Negroes. The practice quickly grew 
into a system by which many Negroes and some of their 
white Republican friends were whipped, driven out of 
the country or murdered, and their homes burned. 
Later, the whites, in some States, instead of u bulldoz¬ 
ing,” or frightening the Negrons, used tissue ballots and 
stuffed the ballot boxes and carried the elections by fraud. 

Thus, partly by violence and partly by fraud, the 
Southern whites by 1877 came into control of their State 
governments. Congress tried to prevent violence and to 
protect the Negro in his right to vote by passing certain 
“ Force Bills ” (1870-71). The President was authorized 
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to suspend tJie writ of habeas corpus 1 (lia'beas cor'pus) 
and to send troops to the South. But the enforcement 
of such Jaws was very difficult and caused a great deal of 
trouble, lui Kliix raids were finally stopped hut only 
with the help of National troops which were kept in the 
South until .1877 to protect the Negroes and guard the 
elections. 

Taking the Vote from the Negro. When the Southern 
white men came again into the control of their State gov¬ 
ernments, they proceeded to pass laws and adopt new 
State constitutions designed to take the vote from the 
Negro. They did not wish to keep any white men from 
voting. Accordingly, in order to let ignorant and incom¬ 
petent white men vote and at the same time to take the 
ballot from the Negro, the Southern whites resorted to 
several kinds of tricky laws: 

(1) It was provided that, in order to vote, a man must 
have a certain amount of property. Very few Negroes 
had property. 

(2) If a man did not have the required amount of prop¬ 
erty, he was still allowed to vote if he could read a section 
of the Constitution or understand it when it was read to 


1 Habeas Corpus. (Son pngy is.) An innocent person may be charged 
with crime mid arrested anti imprisoned. The writ of habeas corpus is 
the means by which lie obtains release from such illegal arrest and im¬ 
prisonment. lie applies through his agent or attorney to the judge of a 
court, who issues an order, or writ, ordering the sheriff, or constable, to 
bring the prisoner inlo court in order that it nmy be ascertained whether 
there is a good reason for keeping him in prison, If it appears that the 
prisoner has not been guilty of violating the law, the judge orders his 
release. In this way justice is not denied or delayed. To suspend the writ 
is to deny to an imprisoned citizen the right to have the charges against 
him examined, and it might permit those in office to exercise arbitrary 
power and practice injustice and oppression. The privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus is a “guarantee of personal liberty as old as Magna 
Charta” (1215 A.t>.). The Constitution says this privilege “shall not be 
suspended unless when, in oases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety- 
may require it.” This leaves unsettled the question whether the power of 
suspending the writ is (o bn exercised by the President or by Congress. 
Judicial decision has assigned the power to Congress, but during the Civil 
War President Lincoln suspended the writ and Congress confirmed his act. 
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him by a member of the Election Board. When a white 
man who could not read came up to vote (and there were 
many such men), the white Election Board decided that 
he could understand what was read to him. But when an 
illiterate Negro wished to vote, the Board decided that 
he could not understand what was read to him. He was 
thus prevented from voting. 

(3) If a man had neither property nor intelligence, he 
was still allowed to vote if he, or his father, or grand¬ 
father, had voted before 1867, the year of the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Acts. This was the famous “ grandfather clause ” 
which was inserted in some of the State constitutions in 
the South. 

These provisions may have been fair enough if they 
had been applied to all alike, white and black, except 
the “ grandfather clause,” which was a plain scheme to 
excuse ignorant whites from the suffrage test. The 
“grandfather clauses” clearly violated the Fifteenth 
Amendment and the Supreme Court so declared in an 
Oklahoma case (1915). At the present time certain 
Northern States (Massachusetts and Connecticut) 
require educational qualifications for the suffrage, partly 
to keep out the illiterate foreign vote, but no one objects 
so long as the qualifications are applied to all races and 
nationalities alike. 

The Southern laws have, for the most part, excluded 
Negroes from the elections in that section of the coun¬ 
try. The race problem there has been most difficult to 
deal with. In two States (South Carolina and Missis¬ 
sippi) and in certain sections of the “ black belt,” the 
Negroes are in a majority. Pear of “Negro supremacy” 
has not been overcome, and the whites are determined 
that they shall have a “white man’s government.” 
However, in a number of the border States once slave 
(Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee) the 
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Negroes have been gradually granted suffrage. Time 
and education, and a development of better relations 
between the races, may be depended upon to solve the 
problem lo the satisfaction of all. 

The Liberal Republicans and the Election of 1872. Con¬ 
ditions and events in the South during reconstruction 
days gradually caused many Northern Republicans to 
feel that the Southern white people had better be left to 
themselves, and be allowed to take care of the Negro and 
manage their own State governments in their own way. 
Those “ Liberal Republicans,” as they were called, 
wished the reconstruction measures to stand, but they 
were ready to withdraw troops from the South, to pardon 
all who had taken part in the war, and permit them to 
hold office and take part in politics. They also favored 
the lowering of the war tariff. Instead of the “ spoils 
system,” that is, the use of public offices to reward party 
favorites, they vigorously urged civil-service reform. 

The Liberal Republicans hoped to prevent President 
Grant’s re-election. They nominated Horace Greeley, 
the editor of the New York Tribune, for President; he 
was also nominated by the Democrats. Many Democrats 
would not vote for Greeley, however, because all his life 
ho had denounced and ridiculed the Democratic Party. 
The regular Republicans renominated General Grant and 
ho was chosen for a second term. In this campaign the 
Prohibition Party appeared for the first time. It has 
nominated candidates at every presidential election since 
] 8f>8. It has lived longer than any other third party in 
our history. 

Political Scandals. During Grant’s second term much 
political corruption came to light. A “ whisky ring ■ 
a combination of revenue officers and distillers —cheated 
the Government out of taxes on whisky and distilled spir¬ 
its. Indian agents defrauded the Indians in furnishing 
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them supplies. General Belknap (bel'nap), the Sccre- 
tary of War, took bribes from an Indian agent who did 
not wish to give up his place. Belknap was impeached 
and escaped conviction only by resigning his office. The 
“Credit Mobilier (credit mobe'lier),” a company 
organized to carry out certain contracts in the building 
of the Pacific Railroad, gave some of its stock to members 
of Congress to influence them to vote for certain meas¬ 
ures the company wanted. 

President Grant was innocent of wrong-doing in these 
matters, but he was imposed upon by men who had 
gained his confidence. When tire scandals came to light, 
he said, “Let no guilty man escape.” However, there 
was much dissatisfaction with his administration and a 
strong demand for reform arose. 

Corruption also existed in a number of States and cities 
as well as in the National Government. It was during 
this period that the “Tweed ring” flourished in New 
York City. This was a group of men no better than a 
gang of highway robbers. They were a disgrace to the 
city and a by-word throughout the world. The ring was 
led by Boss William M. Tweed, head of Tammany Hall. 
He bribed aldermen, legislators, and judges. He made 
corrupt agreements with plumbers, plasterers, pavers, 
builders, and contractors by which the public was robbed. 
If a contractor had a bill against the city for $5000 he 
was asked to make out his bill for $50,000. He received 
the $5000 and the balance was divided among the mem¬ 
bers of the gang. In such ways the ring defrauded the 
taxpayers of the city and State out of sums estimated 
from $45,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

When he was first denounced, Tweed impudently asked, 
“ What are you going to do about it? ” Then the New 
York Times obtained evidence of the frauds, and the ring 
offered Georg-e Jones, the owner of the newspaper, 
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$3,000,000 as “ luish money.” But Jones was not to be 
bribed. The Time. s' soon published the evidence it had 
discovered and with the help of the cartoons of Thomas 
Nast in llmpa ’s Weekly, aroused the people against the 
corruption that was in progress. The ring was over¬ 
thrown, some of its members fled from the country, and 
Tweed himself died in jail. 

Panic, Hard Times, and Politics. The extravagance 
and waste of public money came at a had time. In 1873 a 
terrible financial panic swept over the country and many 
business failures occurred. The story of this disaster is 
told in the chapter on the long financial struggle (page 
569). As a result of the dissatisfaction and hard times 
which are always bad for Hie party in power, the Demo¬ 
crats carried the congressional elections of 1874, in a 
u tidal wave ” that almost engulfed the Republicans. 
Encouraged by their' victory, the Democrats looked for¬ 
ward to the election of 1876 in hopes of turning the 
Republicans entirely out of power. 

In 1876 the Republicans nominated Governor Ruther¬ 
ford B. Hayes, of Ohio, for President. The Democrats 
nominated Governor Samuel J. Tiklen, of New York. 
The Democrats demanded reform of all departments of 
the Government, and Governor Tiklen of New York had 
made a good record in this direction in his own State. 
He had helped to convict Boss Tweed and send him to 
prison. 

The election resulted in a close and disputed vote. 
Three of the Southern States, Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and Florida, were still under the control of “ carpetbag ” 
governments, and two sets of electoral votes were 
returned from those States. One of the Oregon electoral 
votes was also disputed, making twenty disputed votes in 
all. Tiklen had 184 votes beyond dispute, Hayes only 
165, One more vote would have elected Tiklen. 
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In Congress the Senate was Republican and the House 
Democratic. Since the two branches of the legislature 
could not agree as to which of the doubtful votes should 
he counted, they created an Electoral Commission to 
decide the controversy. This commission consisted of 
five senators (three Republicans and two Democrats), 
five representatives (three Democrats and two Republi¬ 
cans), and five members of the Supreme Court, three of 
whom were Republicans. The commission was thus 
composed of eight Republicans and seven Democrats. It 
decided by a vote of eight to seven in favor of the Repub¬ 
lican electors on all the disputed returns and, as the law 
creating the commission provided that the decision could 
not be overturned except by joint agreement of the two 
houses, the commission’s decision was accepted as final. 
The decision was announced only two days before the 
time for inaugurating the President, and on March fj, 
1.877, Ilayes was peacefully inaugurated. The Demo¬ 
crats were greatly disappointed, but Tilden and his 
supporters patriotically accepted the result. 

CLASS PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Mention ways in which the Civil War made a rebuilding 
of the nation necessary (1) in the North and (2) in the Soulh. 

2. In what respects was the condition of the freedmen in the 
South worse than the condition of the Southern whites? 

3. State the problem of reconstructing tlie Union. What dif¬ 
ficulties did the problem include? 

4. What was President Johnson’s plan of reconstructing the 
Union? Tell why it aroused opposition in Congress. 

5. Explain the Congressional plan of reconstruction. In 
what ways did it differ from the i:>residential plan? Which of 
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ihc two plans do you think was better (1) to safeguard the 
Negro; (2) to enable the Republicans to retain control of the 
National Government; (3) to restore good feeling between the 
North and I lie South? 

6. Give the main provisions of (1) the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Act and (2) the Civil High I s Act. What did Congress hope to 
accomplish from the two laws? Why did the President veto 
both measures? What does it mean to “ veto ” a bill? What 
finally became of the Iwo measures? Explain the effect that 
they had (I) on the Negro, (2) on the Southern whites. 

7. State the four main provisions of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment (read the amendment, page xviii). What do you think 
were the chief reasons the Southern States rejected the amend¬ 
ment ? Would it have been better had they accepted the 
amendment? Why? 

8. Explain the main reasons for the quarrel between President 
Johnson and Congress. What were the results of the con¬ 
troversy ? Do you Ihink the quarrel might have been avoided? 
If so, how? 

9. What does the Fifteenth Amendment provide? (Sec page 
xviii.) How was it related to the work of reconstruction? Be 
definite. 

10. Describe Negro rule in the South. What were its ehief 
evils? How did Southern whites regain and maintain control? 

11. Who were the Liberal Republicans and for what did they 
•siand? Tell what they accomplished, if anything. 

12. Tell about the political scandals that occurred during 
Grant’s adminislration. How do you account for them? What 
effect did they have? 

13. Explain the dispute, over the election of 1876. How was 
il related to the problem of reconstruction in the South ? Why 
did Congress create an Electoral Commission to settle the con¬ 
troversy instead of deciding llic dispute itself? Tell what the 
commission did. 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Two boys volunteer to represent two soldiers returning 
home after the Civil War. One boy ae[ the part of a Noitliern 
soldier and the other boy the part of a Southern soldier. Ex¬ 
press as a monolog, or soliloquy, the feelings of the men over 
the results of the war and over the. changes they observe as they 
arrive at home. 

2. Two pupils volunteer to give the main arguments in favor 
of Johnson’s plan of reconstruction and the Congressional plan 
of reconstruction. One pupil present Johnson’s point of view, 
and the other the opinions of Congress. 

3. Choose a committee to dramatize the impeachment and trial 
of President Johnson, and with the help of other pupils, to act 
out the episode before the class. 

4. Sketch or suggest a cartoon for one of the following : 

a. Andrew Johnson, as viewed by Thaddous Stevens and 
bis followers. 

&. Thaddcus Stevens, as viewed by Johnson and his sup¬ 
porters. 

c. A “ carpel bagger ” in the South. 

d. Secretary of War Belknap as seen by a 1 Jheral Repub¬ 
lican. 

e. Boss Tweed as pictured by Thomas Nast. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “Reconstruction,” The Book of Ihc United Slates, 244- 
252. 

2. “Andrew Johnson,” Our Presidents, 160-170. 

3. “ Condition of the South in 1865,” by Sidney Andrews, in 
Source Book of American History, 336-339. 

4. “A Southerner’s Advice on Reconstruction,” by General 
Robert E. Lee, ibid., 342-344 

5. “ Congressional Reconstruction,” by Thaddous Slovens, 
ibid., 344-346. 
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6. “ A Mililary Governor in Louisiana,” by General 0. 0. 
Howard, ibid., .‘146-9-19. 

7. “ Failure of Reconslruction, ” ibid., 349-351. 

8. “ Iniquities of ihe Tweed Ring,” by Samuel J. Til den, 
ibid., 352-355. 

9. “ The United Nation,” The Booh of Knowledge, 8: 2669- 
2670. 

10. “ The Stormy Career of Andrew Johnson,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, J-222—224. 

11 . “ Conditions After the Civil War and Reconstruction,” 
ibid., C-256-257. 

12. “ The Story of Andrew Johnson,” The World Book 
Encyclopedia, 6: 3683-3688. 

13. “ Reconstruction,” ibid., 6: 3096. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
THE END OF THE FRONTIER 

Rapid Settlement of the Region Beyond the Mississippi. 
After the Civil War the people of America again took tip 
the settlement of the continent that had been going on 
for over two hundred years. “Westward IIo! ’’ was 
once more the cry. In this final match the occupation of 
the country was completed. Within less than half a cen¬ 
tury the white man reduced to his control the rest of the 
vast continent. How could ho do this so rapidly when 
his march westward had hitherto been so slow? 

Coal and steam made possible this more rapid settle¬ 
ment and conquest. From Jamestown and Plymouth the 
colonists for two hundred years had pushed slowly west¬ 
ward through forests and mountains. They settled 
chiefly in the river districts of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri. Lack of transportation kept them near the 
rivers. They brought their imports by heavy wagons 
over the Alleghenies. Their exports — hogs, cattle, 
grains, and lumber—they shipped by flat boats down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi to New Orleans. There these 
flatboats were knocked to pieces because they could not 
be pushed back upstream against the current. When 
the steam-driven locomotive came, the white man’s settle¬ 
ments stretched away from seashore and river batik, and 
in a half century he spread out five times as far as he 
had gone in the two previous centuries. 

510 
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In the early days the railroads followed the settlers to 
obtain freight rates and markets. But in the conquest of 
the Far West the railroads went ahead of settlement. 
The railroad builders had the vision to see that large 
cities might arise in the new West. They built miles of 
road over vast stretches where no settlers had yet been 
able to come. They then encouraged settlements by 
advertising the attractions of the West, and by sending 
out agents to persuade Mid-West farmers to move farther 
west. The railroads brought out long trains of set¬ 
tlers, with hag and baggage, to cultivate the new lands 
and build up new towns. 

Early Frontier Lines. In 1880 the Director of the Cen¬ 
sus Bureau announced that the frontier was no more. 
The frontier had been the line between civilization and 
barbarism, the outpost where white men and red men had 
often battled for possession. Steadily the line had 
moved toward the Pacific. Settlers had followed the 
lead of Lewis and Clark, Fremont and Pike, and by 1880 
the country was settled from ocean to ocean. 

The long story of the West is the story of the ever- 
advancing frontier. In colonial days the “ West” was 
in western Massachusetts or in the uplands of western 
Virginia; then in western New York or Pennsylvania or 
Kentucky. In 1824 the first professor in Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, at Bloomington, described his experiences there 
in a book which he called “ The New Purchase, or Seven 
and a Half Years in the Far West.” A little later Illi¬ 
nois and the land across the Mississippi were the “ Far 
West.” In this way the frontier lino kept steadily mov¬ 
ing toward the setting sun, with scattered settlements 
always bordering the wilderness. 

The life of the pioneer was a life of conflict with nature, 
with wild animals, and with Indians. His days were 
spent in a wilderness in which “ the weak die and toward 
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whicli the coward never starts.” Tlie story of the settler 
is the story of conquering nature, mastering the wilder¬ 
ness, clearing the forest, taming the prairie, pushing- 
back the Indian, producing food, making roads for 
farther advance, building towns and cities. 

The Pacific States and Kansas. The conquest of our 
own Far West has come about in large part within the 
memory of men still living. By 1865 certain States 
beyond the Rocky Mountains had been admitted to the 
Union. California came in with the Compromise ol 
.1850. Oregon was admitted in 1858, and “Bleeding 
Kansas,” rescued from slavery by a hard struggle, came 
in during the first year of the Civil War (1861). In 1864 
Nevada was admitted in order to got another vote for 
the ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment. Nevada 
did not have, and has never had, enough population to 
entitle her to a Representative in Congress. 

The Great Plains. Between the Rocky Mountains and 
the States to the East were the “ Great Western Plains ” 
formerly called the “Great American Desert.” The 
region was a treeless land, except for a few small cotton¬ 
wood trees that grew along the streams. The fanner 
and the settler had a harder experience here than he 
had known before on all bis westward march. For a 
time he tried farming with 160 acres, then with 320, then 
with 640. But even on a whole section of land —640 
acres—-ho could barely make a living. The land was 
too dry, the rainfall too uncertain, and two or three years 
of crop failures sometimes followed one another in suc¬ 
cession. Five or six years of such trials caused many 
settlers to give up the struggle. 

In regions that were better watered the settlers endured, 
but their life was one of hardship. They had no wood 
for fuel or building; they lived in sod houses; they suf¬ 
fered long winters, heavy snows, intense cold, the 
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mercury often falling to 4-0° below zero, and blinding- 
blizzards often causing tlio death of such wayfaring set¬ 
tlers as were unfortunate enough to be caught in the 
open. The summers were not much better. Sandstorms, 
swarms of locusts or grasshoppers, prairie fires, and 
tornadoes were common occurrences. At times there 
was no making headway against the wind; one had to 
lie down and hold on to the prairie grass, in order not 
to be blown away. Such winds caused a prairie fire to 
sweep with amazing rapidity. The settler could not flee 
before it, and he might he caught by the flames before he 
could plow enough furrows around his home to save the 
dwelling from destruction. 1 

The Promised Land Beyond the Mountains. Because 
of such experiences, people looked for years upon the 
“ Great Desert ” not as a region for farmers and home¬ 
builders, but as an obstacle to cross, a long and weary 
stretch of dry or desert land, separating the emigrant 
from the place he wanted to reach—California, New 
Mexico on the “ Santa Fe trail,” or the Oregon country, 
where the great Columbia rolls to the sea. The prom¬ 
ised land lay across the desert, beyond the mountains. 
There- was the “pot of gold,” the “land of milk and 
honey,” the region of sunshine and fertile soil. 

Accordingly trains of “ covered wagons ”and“ prairie 
schooners ” made their slow way across the plains to 
reach these favored lands. On the prairies and the 
plains the bleaching bones of many of the emigrants as 
well as those of their horses and cattle testified to the 
hardships encountered by the caravans. Hunger and 
thirst, the lack of a trail on a boundless and trackless 
prairie, and the hostile Indian had done their worst. 

'Read 0, E. Rolvilag’s Giants in the Barth for a description of the 
hardships endured by the early Scandinavian settlers in the Dakotas, and 
Herbert Quick’s Vandermarck’s Folly for an account of an Iowa prairie 
fire. 
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{ Western Mining. In 1862 gold was discovered in Mon¬ 
tana and a few years later in Idaho City. Mines were 
developed Lhat produced more than $1,000,000,000 before 
they were exhausted. Similar discoveries in Cripple 
Creek, Leadville, and other mining towns in Colorado 
attracted large numbers of fortune hunters. Some were 
successful in their search for riches; others failed. 
Many a gold-seeker failed to find a fortune; then, broken 
in health and fortune, he started back home ‘ ‘ to live with 
his wife’s relatives.” But many prospectors “ struck it 
rich.” In 1871, for example, two men struck the ** Big 
Bonanza” of the Comstock Lode in Nevada, a silver 
mine that made them millionaires. Such finds attracted 
people by the thousands to “ the diggings,” as the min¬ 
ing regions were called.) 

The West’s Wild Life. During these days the West 
was a land of adventure and romance, occupied hy cow- 
hoys, Indians, Mexicans, and miners. Here were the 
scenes reproduced by “ Buffalo Bill ” in Ms wild west 
show; of Mark Twain and his Roughing li; of the “ Cov¬ 
ered Wagon ” and Indian fights; of the u rip-roaring ” 
mining camps; of the rodeo and broncho blisters; of 
round-ups and hold-ups; of tlie pony express; of buf¬ 
faloes, wolves, coyotes, rattlesnakes, and blizzards. Was 
there ever another land in which there were so many 
strange and stirring scenes? The Sioux (sob) Indians 
roamed over the plains of the Dakotas. Herds of buffa¬ 
loes followed their pastures, going northward from Texas 
and Oklahoma in the spring, southward from Canada in 
the fall. Often tlie trains of the Union Pacific stopped to 
let thousands of these animals lope across the tracks, 
followed by Indian hunters on their swift ponies. The 
Indians used the buffalo meat for food and the skills for 
clothing, but they killed thousands for sport and without 
need. 
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Between 1868 and 1872 the while lranters of the West¬ 
ern plains with their six-shooter revolvers and then- 
repeating rifles slaughtered the buffaloes by the milli ons. 
These line animals were about to he exterminated when 
they were rescued by the American Bison Society. In 
1917 it was found that only about 5000 buffaloes 
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Boitaloes on hie Plains or Wioming 

remained in the country. They are now increasing in 
many of our national parks. 

The Cattle Kingdom and the Cowboy. The while 
man’s cattle and the cowboy took the place of the buffalo. 
It was by order of nature that the “ cattle kingdom” 
rose in the West as the “cotton kingdom ” had arisen 
in the South. No one eared to farm the land. The 
region belonged to the Government and it was open to 
anybody who could make use of it. Cattle were cheap, 
and it was easy to brand them and turn them loose 
to graze as the buffaloes had grazed. Since much of 
the land was level, cattle could be kept in sight for 
great distances, The region of the “ Staked Plains ” of 
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western Oklahoma, Texas, and a part of New Mexico 
is the largest tract of nearly level land in the United 
States. One historian has called it “ a place where you 
could see a visitor starting for your place at sun-up, 
you could watch him coming all day, and then he would 
not get to your place until half an hour late for supper.” 

The cattlemen had wild animals to contend with. They 
killed most of the coyotes which had kept the prairie 
dogs in check, and the latter began to increase like rab¬ 
bits. Prairie dogs, gophers, and ground squirrels multi¬ 
plied over thousands of square miles in western Kansas 
and in other parts of the West. Their countless bur¬ 
rows threw up the earth and destroyed the grass, until 
it seemed as if they would over-run the whole plains. 
Then poison gas was discovered; and through its use 
ground pests ceased to trouble the ranchman. 

Among the larger and more dangerous animals that 
threatened to destroy the cattle and sheep were wolves, 
mountain lions, and bears. These had to be hunted 
down. Over the whole region the United States main¬ 
tained a staff of Government hunters for this purpose. 
One lone slie-wolf with only three toes, showing that she 
had once been caught in a steel trap but had made her 
escape, cost the cattlemen $15,000. She ranged the coun¬ 
try for forty miles around, killing on the average two 
yearlings every ivceli for five years before she could he 
killed. 

The Pony Express. The history of the “ cattle king¬ 
dom ” on the plains begins with 3869, the year in which 
the Union Pacific was completed to the Pacific Coast. 
In Civil War times the railroads had not yet gone beyond 
western Missouri. The means of “rapid transit” to 
California for mail and news was by the famous “ pony 
express,” which was organized in 1860 to carry mail 
from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, California. 
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Tub Pony Express Greets the Telegraph 


more than twice as long. When the telegraph and the 
railroad came, both the ponies and the coaches were 
discontinued. 

Building of the Union Pacific Railroad. The first 
efforts to establish a railroad to the Pacific failed. 
Money and lands from the National Government seemed 
necessary to build a fine across the plains, and the 
bitter struggle over slavery in the years preceding the 
Civil War prevented favorable action by Congress. 
After the war was under way, however, that body took 
up the project, hoping that the railroad would be a means 
of binding California and the Pacific coast more closely 
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to tlie Union. Accordingly, in 1862, Congress granted 
large tracts of land and loaned great sums of money to 
help "build a line of railway from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific. 

Leland Stanford directed the building of the road from 
the western end, importing Chinese laborers, or coolies, 
to do most of the hard work. At the same time the 
eastern end of the road was started from Omaha. On 
May 10, 1869, the two lines, from Omaha westward and 
from Sacramento eastward, met near Ogdon, Utah. 
Here, amid impressive ceremonies, the last rail was fas¬ 
tened with spikes of silver and gold. The two locomo¬ 
tives drew together “ till their noses touched,” and the 
great enterprise was completed — the Atlantic and the 
Pacific were connected by rail and the hardships of 
crossing the plains and the mountains were at an end. 
The first through train from California arrived in New 
York on July 26, 1869, after a run of six and a half 
days. The North and South had been re-united after 
the war. Now economic forces — quick transportation, 
increased travel, easy means for trade, penny postage 
— were uniting our vast country stretching over 8000 
miles from sea to sea into a unified republic. 

The Last Indian Wars and Our Indian Policy. After 
the coming of the railroads and the white settlements 
and the building of new States in the West, the wild 
Indians of the plains were doomed to disappear or to 
settle down to the pursuits of peace. The Government’s 
policy of confining the Indians to certain reservations 
and there furnishing them with annual supplies, or 
requiring them to move from their hunting grounds to a 
more settled life in Indian Territory, was resisted 
by many of the tribes. United States soldiers were sent 
out to enforce the G-overument’s policy. When the 
Indians resisted, fighting occurred. 
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The Indian rode his wild horse with daring and with 
such skill as to make his body appear a part of his 
steed. But in a running fight the mounted “Texas 
Bangers ” with their six-shooters were more than a 
match for the red men of the .Southwest (Apaches and 
Comanches). In the 
North the warlike 
Sioux in the summer 
of 1876, under their 
famous chief, Sitting- 
Bull, attacked from 
a m h u s h G- e n e r a 1 
Georgo A. Custer and 
his little band of regu¬ 
lars. At the Little 
Big Horn in Montana, 

Castor and 264 of his 
men rode into the 
midst of the Indians 
and were shot down to 
the last man. 

Bui such Indian vic¬ 
tories were temporary 
and local and could 
not save the red man from the fate in store. Shortly 
after the Custer massacre the Sioux were compelled to 
accept lands on a reservation in South Dakota. When 
the Apaches under Gferonimo (jer Gn'I m<1) surrendered 
to the Government in 1886, the long struggle between the 
whites and the Indians for the possession of North 
America came to an end, 

Treachery and cruelty appeared on both sides during 
the long struggle with the Indian, the white man show¬ 
ing little more humanity or honor than the red man. 
His treatment of the Indians for a hundred years, his 
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broken treaties during tliat time, and his merciless driv¬ 
ing of the natives from their lands caused Helen Jackson 

to write her two 
novels, A Century of 
Dishonor and Iiamona. 
During the twenty 
years that followed 
the Civil War fully a 
dozen Indian wars 
were fought at an ex¬ 
pense of $30,000,000 
and a sacrifice of more 
than a thousand Amer¬ 
ican soldiers. 

Before Die Indian 
wars were over, Con¬ 
gress began to make 
provision for the 
Indians as wards of 
the nation. In 1869 
a Board of Indian 
Commissioners was 
created and the Gov¬ 
ernment soon ceased 
to deal with the tribes 
by treaties. In 1887 
Congress passed the 
Dawes Indian Act, by 
which citizenship was 
offered to the Indians, 
their tribal relations were broken up, and lands were 
allotted to them as individuals. Many of the more 
advanced tribes became citizens. Some of the Choclc- 
taws, Creeks, and Cherokees in Oklahoma (the old Indian 
Territory) received valuable oil lands and grew rich. 
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Schools were established among the Indians and a higher 
education was provided for their best prepared yoatlis at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

Many of the Indians have accepted the white man’s 
civilization, and are becoming prosperous. They drive 
their own automobiles, farm their own lands, and 
carry on their trade, not as tribes but as individuals. 
Under the new policy of peace and good will, they* have 
increased in numbers and wealth. In 1928 the American 
people elected as Vice President, Charles Curtis, a 
Kansan with Indian blood in his veins, his grandmother 
being a Kaw Indian. 

Cattle and Sheep on the Ranges. In the central part 
of the Great West before the Indians had been subdued, 
a largo industry arose on the plains in the grazing of 
cattle and sheep. On the semi-arid region between the 
Rocky Mountains and the frontier farms were vast ranges 
for grazing. Great herds of cattle, the Texas longhorns, 
were driven north from Texas, along the buffalo trails. 
In charge of them was the cowboy, picturesquely clad, 
astride his pony, with his lariat, and with Ms pistols in 
his hel t. 

Every year, in early summer, there was a round-up 
of each owner’s cattle. Then the calves were branded 
with the same mark of ownership that had been burned 
into the hides of their mothers. As the plains were 
without fences, the herds became mixed, and branding 
was the only means by which a rancher could claim his 
own cattle. 

The cattle, in charge of the cowboys, and the sheep, 
under the watchful eye of the herders, roamed at will 
on the plains stretching a thousand miles from Canada 
to Texas. They were driven to market a part of the 
way on the hoof to the nearest railway station — to 
Abilene, Newton, Wichita, Dodge City, towns in Kansas, 
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along the railway lines. From these towns the cattle 
were shipped to the buyers in the cities. Kansas City 
and Omaha, like Chicago, became great centers of the 
meat-packing industry. 

Feuds Between Cattlemen and Sheepmen. Bitter 
feuds often arose between the cattlemen and the sheep¬ 
men, verging on civil war. In the shooting that ensued 
many men lost their lives. The chief cause of the rivalry 
was a struggle for better pastures. The sheep were 
driven to the drier regions and the shorter grass. They 
crop the grass closer than cattle and require less water. 
They can live and thrive where cattle cannot. 

Dry Farming. The cattle and sheep industry on the 
unfenced plains reached its peak about 1885. By that 
time the farmer had moved into the region again with 
new machinery and new methods of farming. Wire fenc¬ 
ing (barbed wire at first) enabled him to enclose his fields 
and confine his stock. To produce crops on the land 
where the rainfall was slight, he resorted to dry farm¬ 
ing. This consisted of frequent harrowing and pulveriz¬ 
ing the soil, thus making a covering of dust on the 
surface which prevented evaporation and held the mois¬ 
ture in the ground. By this process and by such irriga¬ 
tion as was available, the farmer and the homesteader 
gradually displaced the cowboy and the Indian and 
pushed the “ Great American Desert ” back toward the 
mountains. 

The Great American Desert. Old maps show the 
“ Great American Desert ” reaching- almost a thousand 
miles east of the Rocky Mountains. When men learned 
that corn would grow on the grass lands of western 
Kansas and Nebraska, and that sheep would feed and 
flourish on the hrushlands of Colorado, the “Desert” 
retreated toward the west. American farmers made it 
grow food for man and beast. 
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New Slates from the West and Northwest. As the 
desert was conquered and rich mines were discovered, 
new States developed in the West. 

Nebraska came into the Union in 1867, with a rural 
and farming population, ft had been organized as a 
territory along with Kansas by the famous Kansas- 
Ncbraska Act of 1854. It was not invaded In slave¬ 
holders from Missouri and it escaped the turmoil which 
Kansas suffered. 

(Col outdo, a mining State, was admitted in 1876, and 
is known as the “ Centennial State.” When the gold 
and silver tie posits of Leadvillo and Cripple Creek 
became known, people poured into tin* State and by 3875 
thg population was estimated at 100,000.) 

(in the Northwest there were rich lands in the Bed 
River valley of the Dakotas. Scandinavians, Germans, 
and Canadians came in to take up new farms. Gold 
was discovered in the Black Kills and a new rush 
occurred. ) 

(At Butte, Montana, rich deposits of copper were found, 
one of the greatest of all the Rocky Mountain discover¬ 
ies; the Butte hill alone has yielded a billion dollars’ 
worth of copper since 1869. The mining industries 
brought to Montana a population sufficient for state¬ 
hood, and this territory, together with the two Dakotas 
and Washington, tt growing territory in the far North¬ 
west, offered their' claims for statehood and were all 
four admitted in 1889. The next year Idaho and Wyo¬ 
ming also came into the Union.J 

Utah and the Mormons. Utah’s admission to the 
Union was delayed on account of polygamy (plural 
marriages) there. The region about Salt Lake bad been 
settled by the Mormons in 1847, while that territory 
was still a part of Mexico. The Mormons, or “ Latter 
Day Saints,” were a religious sect founded in 1830 by 
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Joseph Smith, who claimed to have received a revelation 
from heaven engraved on a number of gold plates which 
he said he had dug up near Palmyra, New York. After 
a few years Smith and his followers were forced to 
migrate from New York because of their practice of 
polygamy, and for a tune they settled in Missouri and 
then in Illinois at Nauvoo (no rod'). Here they were 
mobbed and Smith, their leader, was killed. 

Brigham Young now became their leader and apostle. 
Under his guidance the Mormons began tlieiv long jour¬ 
ney across the plains and mountains and settled in a 
beautiful valley near Salt Lake. By irrigation they 
made the land productive, built comfortable homes and 
the beautiful Mormon Temple, and were, as they thought, 
far from persecution and from the reach of any outside 
power. They did not foresee the coming of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which brought many newcomers who 
were not in sympathy with their faith and who repre¬ 
sented a power destined to bring about a change in their 
ways. 

The Mormon practice of polygamy offended the moral 
sentiment of the country. The Republican platform of 
1860 denounced slavery and polygamy as “ twin relics 
of barbarism.” In 1862 Congress prohibited polygamy, 
but the law was disregarded and the practice continued. 
Twenty years later (1882) Congress made another 
attempt to suppress polygamy by passing the Edmunds 
Act. This law provided that no one who practiced or 
approved polygamy should he allowed to vote, or hold 
office, or sit on a jury, and it imposed fines, imprison¬ 
ment, and confiscation of property on all who should 
violate the act. The leaders of the Mormon Church gave 
in, and Utah adopted a constitution which declared that 
“ plural marriages are forever prohibited.” Under this 
constitution Utah was admitted to the Union in 1896. 
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The Rush for Oklahoma: the “Sooners.” Oklahoma, 
the “ Beautiful Land,” as the Indians called it, was the 
old Indian Territory which had been reserved for many 
years for the Indian tribes alone. As good land became 
scarce in the West, it was increasingly difficult to keep 
the white squatters from rushing in and occupying the 
best areas. Occasionally United States troops had to 
be sent to Oklahoma to remove such settlers. Finally 
the United States bought the lands from the Indians 
(1889) and announced that the territory would be opened 
on a certain day to homesteaders for settlement. 

For weeks people who wished to enter the region gath¬ 
ered on the border ready for the rush. Troops were 
stationed on the line to hold back the eager land-seekers 
until the hour came for them to start. When the sig¬ 
nal was given, men and women of all ages raced in — 
on horseback, in wagons, afoot. Some of the contestants 
started too soon before the bugle sounded at noon, April 
22, 1889. These people were called the Oklahoma 
“ Sooners,” who stole a march on their rivals. 

By night of the first day’s rush town sites were laid 
out; 6000 people had settled at Guthrie, in a city of tents. 
Within a month Oklahoma City had the appearance of a 
large city on the prairie. This rush for land by the land- 
hungry is one of the most remarkable on record. There 
are rich lands in Oklahoma, and in addition abundant 
deposits of oil were discovered in the territory within a 
few years. As a result population grew by leaps and 
bounds. By the time of its admission as a State (1907) 
Oklahoma had a population of over a million; it was the 
most populous territory ever admitted to the Union. 

Five years later the admission of two other States, 
Few Mexico and Arizona, rounded out the country. 
With their admission the story of the Far West was 
absorbed in the history of the rest of the country. 
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CLASS PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. More than one hundred and fifty years passed by before 
the early settlers and pioneers were able to cross the Allegheny 
Mountains-—a distance of less than 300 miles from the Atlantic 
coast. During the next one hundred years pioneers and set¬ 
tlors occupied the region to the Pacific — a distance of almost 
3000 miles. How do you account for the great difference in 
the time required for settling the two areas? Give as many 
reasons as you can. 

2. What do you understand is meant by “the frontier”? 
Has it always been in the West? Or has it sometimes been in 
the North and in the South? Explain clearly, with examples. 

3 . Mention several different meanings which the term, “ Par 
West,” has had. Account for the differences. 

4. “ The life of the pioneer was a life of conflict.” Explain 
the quotation, and give examples of the conflicts experienced by 
the following typos of pioneers: the Mormons in Utah; the 
“ Sooners ” in Oklahoma; the “Forty-niners” in California; 
the “ dry farmers” on the Great Plains; the homesteaders in 
the Dakotas. 

5. Explain the part that was played in the, settlement of the 
West by the following: the “ covered wagon ”; tbo buffalo; the 
revolver; dry farming; the pony express; the. railroad; the 
telegraph; the rodeo. 

6. Where was the “cattle kingdom”? Poinl it oul on the 
map. Why was the region so called? Describe life and work 
in the cattle kingdom. Tell what became of it. Explain the 
reason for the quarrels between the cattlemen and the sheep¬ 
men. 

7. Why was the pony express established? Tell about the 
adventures of some of the riders (see references below). What 
caused the pony express to be discontinued? 
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8. Describe the building of the Union Pacific Railroad. Do 
you think il was right for the National Government to give the 
company vast tracts of land and to lend it large sums of money ? 
Give reasons. 

9. Explain the connection between the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad and (1) the last, Indian Wans and (2) the 
admission of six new States in 1889 and 1890. 

10. Describe the Indian policy adopted by Congress in the 
Dawes Indian Act. What became of the Indians who did not 
accept the provisions of this laxv? 

11. Show the location of the Great American Desert and tell 
what became of it, 

12. What great contribution did the Mormons make to the 
settlement of the West? Why was the admission of Utah so 
long delayed? 

13. In what ways does the settlement of Oklahoma differ from 
the settlement of other parts of the West? Why? Tell how 
the story relates to the title of this chapter. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Volunteers construct model log cabins (such as Lincoln’s 
birthplace), a lean-to (such as the Lincoln family occupied when 
they first lived in Indiana), and a sod hut (such as were used by 
the early settlors in Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas). 

2. Volunteers make a model of a "covered wagon” or a 
“ prairie schooner ” for your historical collection (see page 44). 

3. Read one of the following and tell the story to the class; 

«. Bret Harte, “ The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

1). Ernest Thompson Scion, ” Lobo, the King of Cumxm- 
paw.” 

c. Mark Twain, “ The Genuine Mexican Plug.” 

4. On an outline map of the United States show the following: 

a. St. Joseph, Missouri; Santa F6; Salt Lake City; Sac¬ 
ramento; Cripple Crock; Butte ; Oklahoma City; 
Omaha (by black dots). 
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b. Oregon trail; Santa Fe (rail; the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road (by red lines). 

c. The Stales that entered the Union between 1S75 and 
193 2 (by shading). 

5. Contribute pictures, maps, stories, and poems to a book to 
be entitled, “ The Far West Before 1900,” Choose a commit¬ 
tee to arrange and mount the material. Show the hook to your 
principal and then place it on your reading table where all may 
examine it. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “Our Indian Policy,” The Booh of the United Stales, 
256-208. 

2. “ Our Treatment of the Indians,” Source Boole of Amer¬ 
ican History, 366-369. 

3. “ Round-Up on a Cal tic Range,” In Our Times, 1-6. 

4. “ Hunting Buffalo,” ibid., 6-11. 

5. “ The Pioneer,” ibid., 115-119. 

6. “ Building the Union Pacific Railway,” ibid., 119-124. 

7. “ Getting Land to the People,” ibid., 179-3S4. 

8. “The Mormon Migration,” The Book of Knowledge, 6: 
1920-1922; 18: 6430-6434. 

9. “Indian Policy of the United States,” ibid., 19: 7235- 
7244. 

10. “ The Pony Express,” America First, 339-344. 

11. “ Life on the Old Cattle Trail,” by Andy Adams, in The 
March of a Nalion, 269-284. 

12. “A Strange Colorful Frontier—the Last,” IV c, the Peo¬ 
ple, 176-205. 

13. “When Cattle Ruled the Western Plains,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, C-107-J15. 

14. “ Last Wars with the Indians,” ibid., 1-55, 68. 

15. “ Mormon Migration,” ibid., M-25S. 

16. “ Buffalo Bill,” ibid., B-362, pict. S-2J.9. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE GROWTH OF BIG BUSINESS 

Extension of Railroads. When the railroads came and 
transportation was made easier, small industries moved 
to the cities, to railroad centers, to take advantage of 
better shipping conditions. Factories did not increase 
in number, but they became larger and more productive. 

It was not until the Civil War that the industries of 
the United States entered upon “large-scale produc¬ 
tion that is, upon building big factories and turning 
out goods in vast quantities. Railroad construction was 
one of these great industries, and the railroads pro¬ 
ceeded to provide transportation on a large scale. The 
building of railroads continued during the Civil War and 
for a few years after its elose. The panic of 1873 
brought construction to a stop for a time, but by 1880 
railroad building was again well under way and during 
the next ten years over 70,000 miles of new railroad lines 
were laid. Four new transcontinental lines were com¬ 
pleted between the Pacific coast and points on the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi —the Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern, the Southern Pacific, and the Santa Fe. 
A. little later the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul was 
put through. By 1880 the United States contained 
03,000 miles of railway linos, a greater mileage than in 
all Europe combined. There are now about 250,000 miles 
of railroad in use in the United States. 
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The earlier locomotives weighed only about ten tons. 
Now locomotives of lif'ty tons weight are used to draw a 
freight train of a hundred loaded cars instead of forty- 
eight or fifty ears, as had previously been the ease. In 
addition, the freight cars are much stronger and larger 
than in earlier years. 

The large-scale transportation of passengers and 
freight that followed was aided greatly by the Westing- 
house quick-action air brake invented in 1887. This new 
contrivance, which applied the brakes by air pressure to 
all the wheels of the train at the same time, made it 
possible to stop even long and heavy trains quickly. 
Formerly a hrakeman had to run along the top of the 
freight train and by turning a wheel crank tighten the 
brakes of one car at a time; many minutes were usually 
needed to bring- a train to a stop. 

Railroad Abuses. The railroads wore first looked upon 
merely as investments and not as public enterprises to 
make travel and transportation cheaper and easier for the 
people. Not content with a fair return on their money, 
many of the owners and managers of the roads began to 
seek unfair gain and to crush out certain industries and 
to build up others. The managers had power to fix the 
freight rates, a power like the taxing power, because 
industries, farmers, and shippers had to use the roads 
and were obliged to pay what the railroads charged. 

Frequently the same men owned the railroads and 
certain industries, and they would give lower rates to 
themselves. For example, a railroad company owning 
stone quarries in Indiana shipped their own stone more 
cheaply than they would ship stone for others. Tn 
Pennsylvania coal lands were owned by the same men 
who owned the coal-carrying roads. 

Rates were fixed to give advantages to a favored 
company and to handicap, or freeze out, its rivals. Thus 
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the railroads could, and did, force companies out of 
business, or compel them to sell their products cheaply 
to rival companies favored by the railroads. Sometimes 
the railroad owners favored certain cities over others. 
They could “ make or break ” a new town in the West 
by refusing to stop their trains at the place, or by put¬ 
ting their station ten miles farther on and building up 
another town of their own on their own lands. 

The railroads also gave better freight rates to some 
cities than to others. Rates from Chicago to Minne¬ 
apolis were cheaper than to the small towns along the line 
between these two cities. Thus the roads often charged 
less for a “ long haul ” than for a “ short haul.” They 
frequently gave passes to judges and members of State 
legislatures and to other officials of influence, hoping that 
they would prevent the passage or the enforcement of 
laws to control their rates. 

Interstate Commerce Act, 1887. The abuses of the 
railroads finally brought about the passage of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Act. When the roads were built, the 
public had given the railroad companies the “ right of 
way ” along with large grants of land or had voted great 
sums in taxes to help build the roads, The public 
depended on the railroads for a livelihood. In conse¬ 
quence, the public proposed to assert some degree of con¬ 
trol over the conduct and regulations of tlie roads. 

Some of the States first tried to control the railroads. 
Illinois in her constitution of 1870 declared railroads to 
be public highways and authorized the State legislature 
to fix rates for freight and passengers. Acts were 
passed in Illinois and 'Wisconsin regulating rates, which 
gave some relief, but these acts often interfered with 
interstate commerce, which the National Constitution 
placed under the control of Congress; they were there¬ 
fore declared unconstitutional by the courts. 
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To meet the situation Congress, after years of effort 
and agitation, passed the Interstate Commerce Act 

(1887). This law re¬ 
quired that all rail¬ 
road charges should he 
“reasonable and 
just”; forbade “re¬ 
bates,” or preferences 
to any person or local¬ 
ity; prohibited higher 
charges for “short 
hauls ” than for “ long' 
hauls,” and ordered 
that all rates should he 
publicly announced. 

But the act did not 
prove very successful. 
The railroads found 
secret ways of evading 
it, and nearly twenty 
years passed before 
railroad regulation 
was made effective by 
the Hepburn Act (see 
page G61). 

Great Railroad 
Builders. Because of 
the important part 
they played in extend¬ 
ing and combining the 
certain men 


Cornelius Vanderbilt 

This capitalist and railroad builder was 
bom m 1794, on Staten Island, New York. 
When he was sixteen he bought a sail boat 
on which he earned produce and passen¬ 
gers between Slaten Island and New York. 
Then, as captain, he ran a steam feny. 
Within a few years he had a fleet of bonis ‘ 
so large as to win the nickname of 
“ Commodore.” In 1857 lie became inter¬ 
ested in. railroads. He died in 1S77, leaving 
a huge family fortune. He endowed Van¬ 
derbilt University, in Nashville, Tennessee. 


railroads, 

came to he known as the “Railroad Builders.” Cor¬ 
nelius Vanderbilt was one of the first and greatest of 
these men. His interest in railways began in 1857. 
Eleven years later ho became president of the New York 
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Central from Albany to Buffalo, which he later combined 
with his Hudson River Road from Albany to New York 
City. In 1873 ho gained control of the Lake Shore and 
the Michigan Central and was able to establish the first 
through line of traffic from New York City to Chicago 
and St. Louis. lie worked for the combination and 
control of a great transportation system. 

Another great railway captain was James J. Hill, the 
“Builder of the Northwest,” who was the leader in 
opening up the Northwestern country and bringing its 
freight to market at fair rates. In 1889 be organized 
the Great Northern Railway System, reaching from Lake 
Superior to Puget Sound, there to connect with steam¬ 
ship lines to carry the grain, ore, lumber, and other 
products of the Northwest to China and Japan. He saw 
that what the farmer needed most was a low freight 
rate Cor wheat. His policy contributed to the rapid 
growth and prosperity of the Western country. He 
encouraged settlers to come and helped to pay their way. 
Four new States, North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington, came into the Union the year Hill’s road 
was launched (1889). Hill believed that great highways, 
or arteries of trade, including the waterways, would 
develop a new country quickly and would lead to the 
growth of great cities. This is just what happened in 
the case of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, and 
Seattle. 

Among the other great railway magnates were Collis 
P. Huntington, Leland Stanford, and E. II. Harriman. 
These men controlled and developed the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, and the Burlington. ‘ £ Rate 
wars ” at times occurred among them and there was 
intense rivalry on the Wall Street stock market to obtain 
control of rival roads, hut finally the policy of combina¬ 
tion and co-operation prevailed. 
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The railway managers became men oi' vast wealth. 
In ten years Vanderbilt increased his fortune from 
$8,000,000 to $80,000,000. Stanford founded JLeland 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, California, and Hun¬ 
tington established and endowed the famous Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery in San Gabriel, near Pasadena, 
California. 

The Story of Oil. As Vanderbilt was the “ Railroad 
King- ” of America, so John D. Rockefeller was the “ Oil 
King.” The oil industry represents another of the 
great combinations of “big business.” The story of 
oil in America is like a fable or a romance. At first 
petroleum was regarded as a nuisance. It seeped out 
of the rocks and flowed on the surface of the brooks, 
making the water unfit for the cattle to drink. If floods 
carried the oil to grazing lands, the pastures were 
destroyed. “Rock oil,” as it was also called, had a 
disagreeable, penetrating odor. Sometimes it was sold 
by Indian doctors as medicine good for lungs and liver. 

But petroleum, then so despised and so little known, 
has since enabled men to travel on the surface of the 
earth, above the clouds, upon and beneath the seas. By 
1930 the total yearly value of oil and its products in the 
United States was about $3,000,000,000. 

The name best known in the history of the oil industry 
is Rockefeller. John D. Rockefeller began refining oil 
in 1862. He was frugal and thrifty in habit. He 
planned his business carefully. Later in life he gave 
this bit of advice to a young business man, ‘ ‘ If you 
want your business to succeed, be there early and start 
it yourself. ’ ’ That was Rockefeller’s way. 

Rockefeller had saved a little money while working as 
a bookkeeper in Cleveland at $25 a month, and in 1870 
he and Ms brother organized the Standard Oil Company 
with a capital of $1,000,000. 
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Rockefeller saw much waste in the oil business. “ Cut- 
tin oat ” competition 
was common among 
the various companies, 
causing Eloquent and 
violent changes in 
price. Competition 
was called “ the life of 
trade,” but Rockefel¬ 
ler looked upon it as 
wasteful. He desired 
monopoly, or the 
bringing of all the 
companies in the oil¬ 
refining business into 
one company under 
one leader ship. Their 
combined strength 
would In ing about im¬ 
provements and econ¬ 
omies, cut out the 

small plants, reduce John D. Room ELLER 


production when there 
was an oversupply of 
oil, and keep prices 
more uniform. 

By 1885 the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Trust, as it 
was then called, con¬ 
trolled more than 90% 
of the oil-reiining busi¬ 
ness in America; it 
was piling up profits 


John I) Rockefellci was bom m Richford, 
New Yoik, in 1839 He became, pcihips, 
the uchest man of all time He w is Ihe 
financial founder of the Umvei ity of 
Chicago. He also endowed Hie Rockejellei 
Institute lor Medical Research (1901), 
which has established hospitals and medi¬ 
cal icsearch ihioughoiil the woild In 
1913 he established the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation, with un endowment of 8101,32 1 000, 
to cany out his desne “to promote the 
well-being and advance the en ihzation of 
the peoples of the ivoild, ia acquiung and 
spiending knowledge in the prevention of 
sutfeung, and in. the promotion of any and 
all the elements pf human pi ogress.” 


more rapidly than the most hopeful had dreamed could 


be done. Investigations, trials, and restrictive laws were 
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all triad as means of controlling- its operations, but as 
a rule (Standard Oil found a way to retain its power. 
Oil one occasion Judge Landis of Chicago assessed a 
fine of $29,200,000 against tlic company for various 
“ acts in restraint of trade,” but the fine was set aside 
by the Supreme Court. Finally in 1911 the National 
Government dissolved the Standard Oil Company into 
“subsidiary corporations,” or separate companies, 
which still exist. 

Steel and Its Uses. Manufacturing depends on iron 
and steel. Without these metals no nation can become 
a great industrial country. Coal is another necessity in 
manufacturing, since coal furnishes beat for steam and 
power. 

Steel is an iron which is hardened by a mixture of 
alloys, mostly carbon. The great development of the 
steel industry began after the invention of the Bessemer 
(bes'emer) process of making steed. Bessemer was an 
Englishman who in 1860 devised his famous method of 
steel-making. By this method melted iron is put into a 
large vessel through whir'll a current of air is blown. 
The oxygen of the air unites with the carbon of the iron 
and burns out the impurities. Then we have wrought 
iron which is changed to steel by adding the proper 
amount of carbon and other alloys. 

The Bessemer process has been of great service in 
many lines of industry. It has made steel much cheaper 
than it was formerly. It has brought heavier and 
stronger rails for our railroads, the steel rails being 
twenty times as durable as iron rails; it has provided 
steel cars, much stronger and safer than wooden ones; 
it has supplied steel girders for bridges and elevated 
railroads, and has furnished the steel frame-work for 
tall buildings, or “ skyscrapers.” It has also made pos¬ 
sible steel motor ears, airplanes, and steel ships. 
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The first steel used in America came from England. 
In 18G5 the first American steel rails were made in a 
Chicago rolling mill. 

19,000 tons of steel. 

Ton years later Amer¬ 
ica was independent of 
the foreign supply. 

The greatest steel¬ 
maker in America was 
Andrew Carnegie 
(kfirneg'i), known as 
the “Steel King.” 

Carnegie came to 
America in 1848, a 
poor Scotch hoy of 
twelve, lie was keen, 
thrifty, and industri¬ 
ous. After his early 
struggles lie became 
known to Thomas A. 

Scott, vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road, who put him in 
charge of the Pitts¬ 
burgh division of the 
road. Carnegie worked at a salary, never more than 
$125 a month, but at thirty years of age he was 
a rich man with investments bringing him $50,000 a 
year. 

No man could have saved so much from so small a sal¬ 
ary. Carnegie had other ways of making money. He 
acquired interests, or stock, in a locomotive works, a 
bridge-building company, a rail-making concern, and an 
iron mill. Stock was given him in these concerns in 
return for the shipping favors he granted them. Such 


In 1867 American mills, made 


A Bessemer Converter in Action 

Tina photograph was made in a large steel 
plant in Lackawanna, New York, 
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was the way of the business world in those days. Thus 
Carnegie laid the foundations for his fortune. 

Carnegie resigned his position with the railroad to give 



Andrew C uini gib 


Andicw Cninegip was boin in Dumfoilinc, 
Scotland, m 1835. Ht' came with his pat¬ 
ents to Aineiica as a boy of 12, woikcd i« 
a bobbin boy m a cotton factoiy at 20 
cents a div, and then became a messenga 
boy m ,i teiegiiiph officp at S2 50 a week 
Later he took up the making of siecl and 
became the gieatest manufactuier of the 
land m Amenca He amassed a vast 
foilune. 


his attention to his 
investments. His 
bridge-building com¬ 
pany grew into the 
(Jarnegie Steel Com¬ 
pany, and by 1900 he 
had become the great¬ 
est steel-maker in 
America. His wealth 
was then estimated at 
over $200,000,000, a 
vast sum for one man 
in that day. Ilis com¬ 
pany looked forward 
to coni rolling the steel 
business of the world. 

Carnegie did not try 
to avoid competition 
by buying out his 
rivals or forcing them 
into a combination. 
Instead, he fought his 
rivals and in many 
cases drove them out 
of business by the 
fiercest kind of com¬ 


petition. He made good steel at a lower cost than any 
one else. In 1900 he was ready to retire from business, 
as he did not really care to continue merely piling up 
money, and he professed an earnest desire to do good to 
humanity. 
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Big Business. A man who was rich and powerful 
enough to buy Carnegie’s large steel plants was J. 
Pierpont Morgan, the New York banker. Morgan had 
reorganized the country’s railroads into a group of 
systems. He was interested in other steel works, in a 
number of railroads, and in many enterprises which 
might be seriously injured by Carnegie’s competition. 
Carnegie even proposed to build a railway line from 
Pittsburgh to the East; he could make it pay by the 
shipment of his own products. This new road would 
compete with the Pennsylvania, which was a Morgan 
road. Morgan was eager to get Carnegie out of the steel 
business, and partly through the influence of Elbert H, 
Gary and Charles Schwab, important men interested in 
steel, he decided to buy out the Carnegie interests. 

Morgan did not like competition; like Rockefeller, he 
favored big combinations. In 1901 he bought the Car¬ 
negie interests and proceeded to finance the United States 
Steel Corporation, which became the largest unit of 
organized business in the world. This great steed trust 
controlled nearly all the manufacturing of steel in 
America. It was capitalized at $1,403,000,000, the great¬ 
est combination of capital yet known to America. Here 
was “ big business ” on a huge scale. 

Carnegie retired worth over $250,000,000, to begin his 
career of giving away the fortune he had made. He 
believed that “ surplus wealth is a sacred trust to he 
administered for the highest good of the people.” He 
gave $4,000,000 as an endowment, the income to he used 
for the workers at Homestead. He gave $25,000,000 to 
found the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, a school of 
technology, with library and art gallery and fine equip¬ 
ment. fie founded the Carnegie Institution at Washing¬ 
ton to promote original research and to enable students 
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to devote their whole time to study and experiments, lie 
gave at first $10,000,000 and later millions more, to the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
for pensioning college professors and to induce capable 
men and women to go into the teaching profession, lie 
gave $5,000,000 for the Carnegie Hero Fund to reward 
those who performed deeds of heroism in saving life. He 
built the Peace Temple at The Hague. He gave thou¬ 
sands of dollars to buy ehurch organs, and millions for 
libraries abroad as well as in America. He remembered 
his native town in Scotland with $3,500,000 as a trust 
fund for public uses. 

To meet cheaper transportation needs, there was a shift 
in iron manufacturing from Pittsburgh to Cleveland, Buf¬ 
falo, and Chicago. In these cities one less handling of 
iron ore is necessary than at an inland point like Pitts¬ 
burgh or Youngstown, Ohio, and accordingly steel mills 
were established in them to make bridge material, nails, 
wire fencing, steel cars, and various lands of iron work. 
The United States Steel Corporation built at Gary, 
Indiana, on the lake shore, one of the largest and most 
complete steel plants in the world. In twenty years 
Gary grew from a homeless prairie to a city of 100,000 
people of forty nationalities. 

The steel industry is a good illustration of the growth 
of “big business.” The United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion was a united financial group, or a great combination 
of capital, to control iron and steel products. Old-time 
competition had given way. Waste was prevented, 
economies were effected, costs were lessened, wages were 
raised, profits were increased; the companies by uniting 
ceased a “cut-throat competition,” greater efficiency 
was promoted, and the product of the mills was much 
improved. 
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Other corporations and combinations of “ big busi¬ 
ness ” were formed about the same time as the Standard 
Oil Company and the United States Steel Corporation. 
T’loniinent among such organizations were the American 
Sugar Refining Company, the Armours and the Swifts 



A Bi vst Furnace in Bcthxbhem, Pennsylvania 


(meat packing), and the International Harvester Cor¬ 
poration. There was also a tobacco trust, a coal trust, 
and a copper trust. 

Big banking combinations and big bankers used their 
credit and deposits to finance railroads, mines, and mills. 
The railroads, which combined and pooled their interests, 
were controlled largely by “Wall Street” financiers, 
men who had large steel interests, as well as oil, coal, and 
banking interests. The laborers who worked for all 
these interests, and the farmers who had to use the rail¬ 
roads to ship tlieir produce to market, came to have a 
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deep suspicion or hostility toward “ Wall Street ” and 
its “ money barons.” 

While these powerful combinations of “ big business ” 
were being formed, what were the masses of laborers 
doing on the farm and in the shop, factory, and mine? 
Let us turn from the world of capital to see the struggle 
of the great masses of men who were toiling with their 
bodies to earn their living. 


CLASS PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is “ big business,” as used in this chapter? Do you 
have any examples or evidences of “ big business ” in your com¬ 
munity? If so, name instances. Have you any cases of “ small 
business ’ ’ ? Explain. 

2. How is it possible for the number of manufacturing plants 
to grow smaller and the quantity of goods manufactured to 
grow larger? Explain the meaning of large-scale production. 
Mention examples of large-scale production that you have seen. 
What are (he principal advantages of large-scale production? 

3. Why was large-scale produel ion impossible before the com¬ 
ing of the railroad and the steamboat? 

4. Tell how the West high ouse air brake aided the railroads. 
Some pupil volunteer to find the story of the making of the 
invention and report to the. class. 

5. What abuses arose in connection with railroad service? 
How could a railroad “ make or break ” a town? Suggest rea¬ 
sons why a railroad might want to ruin a town, flow have the 
conditions described in the chapter been changed at the present 
time ? 
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6. How did the States attempt to stop the abases of the rail¬ 
roads? What difficulty did they meet that they were unable 
to overcome ? Why were they helpless in the matter ? 

7. Explain the chief provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Why was it passed? What good work did it accom¬ 
plish ? 

8. Tell the story of the chief railroad builders. In your 
opinion which of the two men, Vanderbilt or Hill, made the 
greater contribution to the progress of the country? Give 
reasons. 

9. Sketch the story of oil, including in your story the early 
attitude of people toward petroleum, the present uses of oil and 
oil products, and the activities of John D. Rockefeller, founder 
of Ihe Standard Oil Company. 

10. Point out ways in which your community depends on iron; 
on si eel; on coal; on oil. Mention industries that make no use 
of any of these materials. Are you sure? 

11. Tell the main steps in the development of the steel industry 
in the United States, How did Andrew Carnegie become the 
“ SLeel King ”? What part did J. Pierpont Morgan play in 
bringing about the United States Steel Corporation? Why was 
Gary, Indiana, built? Give reasons for Gary’s unusually rapid 
growth. 

12. What is competition? What is monopoly ? Compare the 
attitudes of Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Morgan, and Rockefeller on 
the two subjects. What do you think is the chief benefit of 
each? The chief evil? 

13. For a volunteer: If your State has a public utility com¬ 
mission, report what it does. 

14. Mention evils that have come to the public from “big 
business”; benefits that the public has received from “big 
business. ’ ’ 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Make a table ol two columns, as shown below. In the first 
column list the advantages of “ big business ” and in the second 
column the disadvantages. Copy the form in your notebook and 
fill in the columns. 


Big Business 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 




2. Choose a committee to secure time tables of Iho railroads 
named in this chapter. Put the maps in Iho time tables on 
your bulletin board. Find out Die mileage of the different sys¬ 
tems and other items of interest about the lines that run 
through or near your community. 

3. Make a scrapbook on the Railroads, the Steel Industry, or 
the Oil Business. Include in the hook pictures and clippings 
relating to the industry you select. Prepare an attractive title 
page for your book. Arrange your material in an orderly man¬ 
ner, grouping appropriately the items that deal with the various 
aspects of the industry. Keep the books on your reading table 
for a week so that all the members of the class may have oppor¬ 
tunity to see them. 

4. Committees of the class volunteer to act out scenes in the 
lives of Cornelius Vanderbilt; Andrew Carnegie; J. Picrpout 
Morgan; John D. Rockefeller. Consult the biographies of the 
men named, in the library of the school or the community and 
in the references given below. Do not confuse J. Picrpont Mor¬ 
gan with his son. of the same name. The latter succeeded Ms 
father as active head of J. P. Morgan and Company in 1913. 
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READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ John Wauamakcr, Founder of tlie Department Store,” 
Heroes of Progress, 122-1 HI. 

2. “ James Jerome Ilill, Builder of Railroads,” ibid., 168- 
178. 

3. “Andrew Carnegie, the Man Who Would Not Die Rich,” 
ibid., 228-23G. 

4. “ Our Social Organization,” Readings in Community Life, 
12-17. 

5. “ Quantity Automobiles,” In Our Times, 165-170. 

6. “ Carnegie and the Steel Industry,” The World Book 
Encyclopedia, 2; 1202-1203. 

7. “ Henry Ford,” ibid., 4: 2531. 

8. “Materials, Men, Machinery, Money,” We, the People, 
280-305. 

9. “ Extension of: the Railroads,” Compton’s 'Pictured En¬ 
cyclopedia, A-313, R-37-38. 

10. “ Interstate Commerce Act,” ibid., I-llOh. 

11. “ James J. Hill,” ibid., H-291. 

12. “ John D. Rockefeller,” ibid., IP-122. 



CHAPTER XXXI 
THE NEW WORLD OF LABOR 

Changing Labor Conditions. A century and a hal f ago 
nearly everything was made by hand. Each workman 
had his own tools and many owned their own shops. In 
order to learn a trade, a boy would become an apprentice 
to a master workman. In a few years he became a 
skilled workman himself and plied his trade independ¬ 
ently. Although he sometimes hired others to work for 
him and often trained apprentices, he worked also. All 
were of the same social class and lived under the same 
general conditions. 

A marked change in the world of labor has come about 
in the last one hundred and fifty years. Inventions and 
labor-saving devices bave been introduced. Water, 
steam, and electricity have been harnessed to powerful 
machines in great mills and factories. No longer does 
the independent workman remain at home or in his small 
shop, carrying on his own little industry. Now he works 
in a large factory where with the aid of machinery he is 
able to turn out a thousand times as much as he could 
before, thus increasing the amount produced and deereas¬ 
ing the cost. 

Vast sums of money are invested in these factories and 
their equipment. The owners of the factories, the 
capitalists , purchase raw material and engage the labor 
of the workmen. Tn the mills and factories the raw 
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materia] is turned into manufactured goods, and made 
ready for sale. 

This great change in the methods of manufacturing 
goods is called the Industrial Revolution. It began in 
England with the invention of the steam engine and with 
the introduction of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom. Steam was used to drive machines for many pur¬ 
poses. These machines were installed in a central place 
near the source of power, and this place of centralization 
became a factory. 

The machine age did not come about suddenly, but 
by gradual change and growth. In America there was 
but little change until after the Civil War. Then there 
began to develop a marked contrast between the indi¬ 
vidual labor of former days and the modern factory 
system, 

Conflicts between Capital and Labor. A laborer oper¬ 
ating a machine produced far more than the same man 
working at home or in a small shop with only hand tools. 
The workers began to feel that this increase in wealth 
benefited the factory owners and not themselves, since 
the workers received fixed wages and worked long hours. 
The laborers wished to receive what they considered their 
fair share of the profits, while the factory owners sought 
to secure labor as cheaply as possible. Thus began the 
long struggle between capital and labor. 

The men who gained most of the wealth brought about 
by this improvement in production organized companies 
and combined their resources to establish still larger 
enterprises. They were eager to increase their profits 
and usually returned the money to industry by building 
more factories and thus increasing the number of jobs 
for the workers. Their problems were financial ones. 
Cheap labor was available and they took advantage of 
it, just as they tried to obtain raw material at the lowest 
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prices. To obtain men willing to work many hours a day 
at low wages, they sometimes imported cheap labor from 
Europe and cheaper from Asia. 

The influx of foreign workers at times “ glutted ” the 
labor market, and there were many more laborers than 
there were jobs for them. Under such circumstances 
work was hard to get and hard to keep. Each worker 
had to look out for himself since them were no labor 
organizations. Often the conditions under which the 
men worked were unhealth ful; inadequate precautions 
existed against accidents, and no general provisions were 
made for the care of old or crippled workmen. 

The Labor Movement. Confronted with these condi¬ 
tions, laborers everywhere came to the conclusion that 
they should unite their forces so as to formulate and 
secure their demands. They reasoned that if they 
would stand and act together, they could better protect 
their own interests, make better bargains with their 
employers, and have a voice in fixing their hours and 
working conditions, as well as their wages. 

Efforts were made to organize trade unions as early as 
1830. Shorter hours, better wages, and safer conditions 
of labor were desired, but laboring men were then strug¬ 
gling to secure other ends — the right to vote, to avoid 
imprisonment for debt, to obtain free public schools 
for their children, and a chance for free lands in the 
West. 

During the Civil War many new labor unions were 
formed. A National Labor Union held annual con¬ 
gresses, or conventions, from 18G5 to 18G8, and set forth 
certain labor demands. These meetings may he looked 
upon as the beginning of effective labor organization in 
the United States. 

In 1869 several tailors and garment workers of Phila¬ 
delphia organized the ‘ ‘ Knights of Labor. ’ ’ This was at 
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first a secret society, with grips and passwords, signs and 
countersigns. In 1881 secrecy was abandoned and the 
purposes of the organization were made known. It 
aimed to promote the welfare of the laboring class as a 
whole and to enable them to aet together. Its motto 
was: “An injury to one is the concern of all.” By 1886 
the “ Knights ” had over 700,000 members, men and 
women, and had become a power in industrial disputes. 
For many years Terence V. Powderly was the president 
of the order. During the later eighties the Knights 
of Labor declined in number and influence, and the 
organization was gradually displaced by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The American Federation o£ Labor. This great labor 
organization grew out of a convention of workingmen 
which met at Pittsburgh in 1881, its name being adopted 
five years later. The organization is a union of unions; 
that is, a federation or combination of labor unions of 
various kinds. As a rule each trade has its own union — 
plasterers, carpenters, bricklayers, steel workers, miners, 
printers, and tailors. In relating themselves to the 
Federation these workers do not abandon their own trade 
unions; each union is left to govern itself as before. The 
arrangement, however, enables the workers to link them¬ 
selves together in a great organization that voices their 
views on public questions and looks out for their common 
interests. For over forty years Samuel Gompers served 
as the able president of the Federation. 

Demands of Organized Labor. Organized labor has 
had many causes for which it battles, the most important 
of which are as follows: 

(1) Better wages for the worker, more leisure for his 
recreation, wider opportunities for education. 

(2) Safeguarding the health and safety of the working 
classes, 
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, (3) Adequate pay for injuries due to lark of propei 
.safeguards. 

(4) State laws compelling the payment of weekly 
wages. 

(5) The “ closed shop ” — that is, the shop that em¬ 
ploys only union labor. 

(6) Recognition of tin* unions and collective bat gaining. 

(7) Prohibition of child labor. Children from eight to 
fourteen years of age were worked at times eight hours 
a day, without opportunity to attend school. 

(8) An eight-hour working day. In many industries 
from twelve to fifteen hours were required for a day’s 
work, with no time off on holidays or Sundays the year 
round. Every two weeks it was the practice to change 
day workers to the night shift and at that time men 
worked twenty-four hours at a stretch. 

(9) Abolition of the company store. The corpora¬ 
tion hiring laborers had stores at which the workers were 
expected, or forced, to trade. The workman found that 
he might lose his job if lie failed to buy his groceries and 
goods at the company store. Many of these stores wore 
run for the profit of the employer and not for the benefit 
of the worker. In 188(1 a committee of Congress found 
that company stores charged much higher prices than 
were charged at other stores. 

Such were some of the aims of organized labor. Most 
of the demands now seein right and reasonable, but when 
first set forth they seemed rash and extreme, especially 
to employers of labor. The rights of the laboring people 
were then lightly regarded. Capitalists declared that 
the American workingman was the best paid, best fed, 
and the best clothed workingman in the world, which may 
have been true, hut which was no argument against 
improvement, or in favor of the hard conditions that 
existed. 
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Labor and Immigration. Labor unrest was laid to the 
“ foreigner ” who was said to be unappreciative of the 
better treatment lie received in America. The coming of 
foreign laborers into the United States tended to reduce 
wages, and organized labor, therefore, began to favor 
the restriction of immigration. 

Labor and Politics. If laboring men combined and, 
regardless of party, voted for candidates who would help 
them, their votes would be effective. The American 
Federation of Labor did not pursue the policy of 
organizing a separate political party, hut they voted for 
candidates in both parties, as their interests dictated. In 
voting they announced the principle, “ reward your 
friends and punish your enemies.” 

'Phe result was that political parties and candidates 
began to appeal to the labor vote, and both the National 
Congress and the State legislatures started to “ do some¬ 
thing' for labor.” In 1884 Congress established a Bureau 
o L‘ Labor which became a Department of Labor and Com¬ 
merce in 1903. In 1913 a separate Department of Labor 
was established, with a representative in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

Trying to Settle the Class Struggle by Force. At first 
neither labor or capital was willing to submit their dif¬ 
ferences to arbitration. For a number of years there 
was a bitter struggle with violent and destructive strikes. 
A strike in any industry is a quitting of work by the 
whole body of men at once, with the aim of righting 
wrongs and of enforcing demands npon employers. The 
object of a strike is to “tie up ” the industry and to 
cause such loss to the employer that he will yield to the 
demands of the strikers. Dues paid by members of a 
labor union go into a fund used to supply money to 
workers out on strike or in times of industrial depression 
or unemployment. 
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The Railroad Strike of 1877. The money panic of 1873 
brought with it a depression which affected workers in all 
American industries. Unemployment was common and 
the jobless tended to gather in the cities; as a result there 
were rioting and disorder. In 1877 a great strike of rail¬ 
road workers occurred with Pittsburgh as its center, in 
which many lives wore lost and much property destroyed. 
The strikers failed to gain their demands, however, 
because their strike was without effect. The railroad 
companies could hire as many non-union men or “ scabs ” 
as they wished and could thus break the strike. Federal 
troops were called out to suppress both rioters and 
strikers. 

The Haymarket Riot, 1886. Industrial unrest con¬ 
tinued Cor several years. Strikes and strike-breaking 
were common throughout the country. In 1886 the 
workers in the McCormick Reaper Works in Chicago 
went out on strike. A meeting of the strikers offered 
resistance to police forces which ordered their meeting to 
disperse. The strikers were fired upon and four were 
killed and several wounded. At a subsequent meeting 
in Haymarket Square, Chicago, a bond) was thrown 
among the police and seven policemen were killed. Eight 
anarchists were tried for murder on the grounds that 
they had incited this act of violence; four were hanged, 
one committed suicide, and three were imprisoned. In 
1893 Governor Altgeld pardoned those three prisoners. 

These convictions helped break up the anarchist move¬ 
ment. It was known that neither the Knights of Labor 
nor the American Federation of Labor had had anything 
to do with these acts, since both were opposed to violence. 

The Homestead Strike. In 1892 workers in the Car¬ 
negie Steel Company at Homestead, Pennsylvania, went 
out on strike because of a reduction in wages and a 
refusal of the company to recognize the union of 
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iron and stool workers. Clashes occurred between the 
strikers and the men hired by the company to protect its 
property. Many men were killed and property was 
destroyed, and finally 
the HI ate militia was 
called out to establish 
order. 

The Railroad Strike 
of 1894. A sharp re¬ 
duction of wages by 
the Pullman Car 
Company of Chicago 
caused anolher great 
strike in 1894. The 
American Railway 
Union, under the lead¬ 
ership of Eugene V. 

Debs, took up the 
cause of the strikers, 
while the General 
Man ag c r s A s s o ci a - 
tion, composed of the 



officials of twenty-four 
railroads running into 
Chicago, sided with 
the Pullman Car Com¬ 
pany. Violence soon 
followed the beginning 


Compels was bom in London, England, 
in ISflO. At twenty-two years of age lie 
became a citizen of the United States, 
lu 1881 he helped to organize the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor. He favored 
law and order and never advocated vio¬ 
lence or revolution as a means of help¬ 
ing the ciutse of labor, He died in 1024. 


of the strike. Cars were overturned and burned, prop¬ 


erty was destroyed, and running trains were stopped. 
President Cleveland sent troops to Chicago to restore 
order, stating that interstate commerce and the carrying 
of the mails were being interfered with. A United States 
Court issued an injunction forbidding the strikers to 
interfere with the running of the trains. Strikers, 
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including Debs, disregarded this injunction and were sent 
to prison for contempt of court. The strike was broken 
and the strikers had again failed to secure what they had 
demanded. 

Such was the situation on the eve of the famous election 
of 1896. The laborers, unemployed or forced to toil for 
low wages, were sullen and dissatisfied. Many of them 
were ready to join the dissatisfied farmers and go into 
politics with the purpose of wresting the Government 
from the control, as they thought, of capitalists who were 
using the Government for their own ends and against the 
workers. 

CLASS PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. "What is meant by the title of this chapter? Mention ways 
in which the “ new ” world of labor differs from the “ old ” 
world of labor. 

2. What was the Industrial Revolution? In yonr judgment, 
why did it fake place so much later in the United Slates than 
in G reat Britain ? 

3. Research topic for a volunteer: Explain Hie connection 
between the Civil War and the Industrial Revolution in 
America. 

4. How did the Industrial Revolution change I he relation 
between workers and employers? 

5. Explain the main reasons for conflicts between capital and 
labor. What do you understand by the term “ capital”? by 
the term “ labor ”? In what ways do the interests of the two 
conflict? In what ways arc the interests of the two the same? 

6. Describe the beginnings of the union-labor movement. 
What were tho chief demands of the early labor unions? 
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7. What wore the chief differences between the Knights of 
Labor and the American Federation of Labor? Whv do you 
think the first declined in influence and numbers, and the latter 
grew in both respects ? Be definite. 

8. State and explain the main aims of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. Find out, so far as you can, which of the 
original aims have been largely realized. 

9. Explain the following terms: trade union; wages; strike; 
closed shop; strike-breaker; lockout; collective bargaining; 
injunction; industrial depression; anarchy. 

10. Tell the story of the following industrial controversies, 
giving in each instance the main causes, the character of the 
struggle, and the outcome: railway strike of 1877; Haymarket 
riot of 1886; the Homestead strike of 1892; and the Pullman 
controversy of 1804. 

11. What part did each of the following men play in the 
labor movement: Terence V. Powderly, Samuel Gompers, 
Eugene V". Debs? 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Bring lo class newspaper clippings ox cartoons referring to 
labor conditions and to relations between employers and em¬ 
ployees, or to other matters discussed in this chapter. Read 
aloud the clipping that illustrates most clearly some detail in the 
chapter, tell where you obtained the item, and point out the 
features that interested you most. 

2. Choose a committee to paste the clippings mentioned above, 
properly arranged, in a booklet entitled, “ The New World of 
Labor,” for your reading table. 

3. Two committees of volunteers dramatize a morning and an 
evening in the home of fa typical working-man of 1770 and of 
1930. 

4. Two boys volunteer to present the main arguments of per¬ 
sons appealing to workers to support Lhc Knights of Labor or 
the American Federation of Labor. One boy present the appeal 
for the former, and the other boy the appeal for the latter. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE NEW NATION AND POLITICS 

The New Era. Following the hotly contested election 
of 1876, Rutherford B. Hayes became President, March 4, 
1877. A new era had come. The Civil "War was over, 
slavery was abolished, the Union was restored, and recon¬ 
struction was completed. For nearly half a century slav¬ 
ery and reconstruction had occupied the attention of the 
people. These were no longer living issues but matters 
of history. The “Southern question” as a topic of 
importance appeared for the last time in American poli¬ 
tics in 1S76‘. “Waving the bloody shirt,” or appealing 
to the passions of the war, was not much longer to be 
indulged in. One of the first acts of President Hayes 
was to withdraw the Federal troops from the Southern 
States, leaving those States to govern themselves, like the 
other Slates. 

As the South became peaceful, industrial life took a 
new start. Cotton-raising went on even more extensively 
than before the war. People found out that cotton could 
be grown more profitably with free labor than with 
slaves. Besides, new industries soon took root in the 
South. The region was a land of great natural resources, 
and within a few years coal and iron especially were 
produced in great quantities. Better transportation 
facilities were provided and as a result cotton factories 
arose in the Carolinas, and the steel industry in Georgia 
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and Alabama. Cities oi‘ the South such as Richmond, 
Norfolk, Atlanta, Columbia, Mobile, Memphis, Houston, 
and New Orleans experienced a growth and pi asperity 
that thej had never known before. 

The “ ()ld South ” was almost exclusively agrieiiltui al; 
the “ New South ” is dotted with furnaces and factories. 

The “one-crop system” on 
the old plantation lias given 
way to the production of 
many crops. River trade on 
the Mississippi has me leased 
greatly as eompaied with the 
traffic in the old days. .! ames 
f>. Eads, an American engi¬ 
neer, built the Mississippi 
jetties, or dikes, to deepen the 
channel and hold back the 
oveiflow, but the problem of 
flood control has not yel been 
solved. 

Hayes and Republican Fac¬ 
tions. Hayes, the new Presi¬ 
dent, gave the emmtry a clean 
and upright administration. 
Tie was friendly towards the 
South. Tie believed that there would he no further vio¬ 
lence and that future disputes could he settled hy peace¬ 
able means and without resort to force. Ln addition to 
recalling the troops from the South he appointed to a 
place in his Cabinet a Southern Democrat and an 
ex-Confederate soldier (David M, Key of Tennessee). 

Many Republican leaders, like Senator Colliding of 
New York, did not like the President’s Southern policy. 
They thought the Southern Republicans (the Negroes 
and their leaders) were being abandoned and betrayed. 



Rut HLnrotiD B IIat ri 
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was t let ted Govotnoi ol Ohm in 
1867 uni w is twice re-electul. 

He died in 1893. 
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They called Hayes and his supporters “Half-breeds.” 
Colliding’s faction of the party were called “ Stalwarts.” 
Hayes supported the cause oL‘ civil service reform, which 
Colliding and other leaders of the party opposed, sneer¬ 
ing at it as “ snivel ” service reform. Ilaves announced 
a good slogan in politics, “ He serves his party best who 
serves his country best.” 

Election of 1880. Hayes served his country so well 
that even though his party did not renominate him it was 
able to carry the country in 1880 and elect his successor. 
The Republicans nominated General James A. Garfield, 
of Ohio, who bad been a volunteer officer in the Union 
army and a member of the House of Representatives 
since the Civil War. The Democrats nominated Geueral 
Winfield Scott Hancock, a graduate of West Point and a 
gallant soldier of the Civil War. There was no particu¬ 
lar issue between the parties, except the tariff, and both 
parties were somewhat divided on that. Hancock called 
the tariff “ a local issue,” meaning that each State or 
locality generally favored a protective tariff on its own 
products, which was true. 

Garfield became President on March 4,1881. He made 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, a political enemy of Senator 
Colliding, his Secretary of Slate. Blaine had been the 
leading candidate before tlie convention that nominated 
Garfield, and only after it had proved impossible to nomi¬ 
nate Blaine had Garfield been chosen as a “ dark horse.” 
Under Blaine’s influence Garfield made an appointment 
to the Collector,ship of the Port in New York which gave 
deadly offense to Conkling. Conlding, who had expected 
to have one of his followers named for the place, imme¬ 
diately resigned from the Senate, followed by Ms fellow 
New York Senator, “Me Too” Platt. The incident 
caused controversy within the party and widened the 
breach between “ Stalwarts ” and “ Half-breeds.” 
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Garfield had been in office only four months when ho 
was shot (July 2, 1881) in a railway station at Washing¬ 
ton, I). Cl, by a disappointed and half-crazy office-seeker. 
After weeks of suffering, Garfield died on the 19th of the 
following September, deeply mourned by his countrymen. 
Chester A. Arthur, of New York, the Vice President, then 
became President. He had been nominated with Gar¬ 
field to please Conkling, as Arthur was a friend and 
supporter of Conkling. 

Reform of the Civil Service. The assassination of 
President Garfield called attention very forcibly to the 
dangers and evils of the spoils system. Under the spoils 
system, at the beginning of every presidential administra¬ 
tion, a horde of hungry office-seekers gathered at Wash¬ 
ington, annoyed the new President, and took up his time. 
For months the Chief Executive could pay attention to 
little else than the business of distributing offices and 
rewarding party workers. In 1841 the life of President 
Harrison had been cut short by the strain of caring for 
office-seekers, and now forly years later the life of 
another President was forfeited to the system. AH the 
Presidents had been worried by it. On one occasion dur¬ 
ing the Civil War, when President Lincoln seemed espe¬ 
cially depressed, a friend remarked upon the dreadful 
burden of the war which the President had to carry. 
“ Oh,” said Lincoln, “ it isn’t the burden of the war that 
is worrying me; it is that confounded Pepperton post- 
office in Illinois. ’ ’ 

Political scandals and annoyances had always been con¬ 
nected with the spoils system. Under tlio plan the coun¬ 
try was almost certain to have second-rate men, or worse, 
in office, men who were more concerned in serving the 
party and (he party candidates than in fulfilling their 
duties. The time had come for reform, and after a strug¬ 
gle, the Pendleton Act for the reform of the civil service 
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was passed by Congress in 1883 by the united efforts of 
Democrats and Republicans. 

The Pendleton Act provided that appointments to cer¬ 
tain offices in the National Government should be made 
only upon competitive examination; that officers 
appointed should not be removed from office for political 
reasons; and that assessments should not be levied upon 
office-holders to pay campaign expenses. The act also 
created a Civil Service Commission to direct its opera¬ 
tion. 

The merit system, as the new plan is called, did not 
go into operation all at once. The first law applied only 
to a few classes of officers. The National Civil Service 
Reform League, led by men like George William Curtis, 
Carl Schurz, Theodore Roosevelt, and William D. Foulko, 
had to keep on 1 ' fighting the spoilsmen ” for a generation 
longer. Every subsequent President helped the merit 
system along and together they greatly extended appoint¬ 
ments by merit. President Cleveland made additions to 
the classified lists; President Roosevelt extended the 
merit system to collectors of internal revenue, fourth- 
class postmasters, and carriers; President Taft added 
36,000 fourth-class postmasters; and on March 31, 1917, 
President Wilson announced that all nominees for post¬ 
masters of the first three classes would be chosen as the 
result of civil-service examinations. 

The new system has been extended to States and cities. 
A t the present time a vast majority of our public officials 
bold their positions because of merit and not because of 
political “ pull ” and influence. No political party today 
would dare to come out in favor of tile spoils system. 

Election o£ 1884. Arthur’s administration was un¬ 
eventful and at its close his party refused to nominate 
him for re-election. Instead, the Republicans chose 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, a brilliant orator and a man 
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of rare personal charm. However, there was discord 
among them over his political record, and a group of 
independent Republicans, called “ Mugwumps ” (Indian 
for “Big Chief”), refused to support Blaine. The 
Democrats nominated Governor Grover Cleveland of 
New York, a self-made man of outstanding integrity, 
courage, and common sense. The tariff was the prin¬ 
cipal issue of the campaign, which resulted in the election 
of Cleveland, the first Democratic presidential victory 
since the success of Buchanan in 1850. 

Among the important acts passed during Cleveland’s 
administration was that establishing the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission (1887). Complaints against the rail¬ 
roads were made by shippers because freight rates were 
not the same for all who sent goods by rail. It became 
the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate freight and passenger rates within and between 
the various sections of the nation. Because of the 
alarming increase in the yearly number of strikes, Cleve¬ 
land urged the formation of a Federal commission to 
arbitrate labor disputes. "Reform was demanded of the 
Civil War pension lists, concerning which there was 
much fraud. 

The Presidential Succession. Revision of the tariff and 
other much needed reforms were urged upon Congress, 
but failed to pass the Senate which was Republican. 
The Presidential Succession Act was an outstanding 
measure and won the support of both houses in 
Congress. Up to this time the law provided that the 
Vice President, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives should succeed 
to the presidency in the order named, in case the Presi¬ 
dent should die or should not be able to perform the duties 
of his office. This was not a good plan. Mr. Hendricks, 
of Indiana, who had been elected Vice President 
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with Cleveland, died in 1885. In ease of the death 
ol Pto.sidcnt Cleveland, therefore, the presidency would 
have ft one to Senator John J. Ingalls, of Kansas, the 
President p> o Lem of the Senate. But Mr Ingalls was a 
Republican, and it was not 
thought right that the presi¬ 
dential office should go to the 
Republicans when the people 
had voted to give it to the 
Democrats for four years; 
rather it seemed proper that 
the President and the person 
succeeding him in ease of his 
death should he of the same 
party. 

Accordingly a law was 
passed (1SSG) which provides 
that upon a vacancy in both 
the presidency and vice presi¬ 
dency the members of the 
Cabinet shall succeed to the 
office of President in the fol¬ 
lowing order: Secretary of 
State, Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, Secretary of War, Attorney-General, Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
Interior. The departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor were not then in existence. 

Election of 1888. In the election of 1888 the Demo¬ 
crats renominated Cleveland. The Republicans had as 
their candidate Benjamin Harrison of Indiana. By 
devoting his entire message to Congress in December, 
1887, to the reform of the tariff, President Cleveland 
made the tariff the chief issue between the parties in 1888. 
Harrison championed the protective tariff and was 
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elected. Many of the independents, or “Mugwumps,” 
supported Harrison because they thought Cleveland had 
not been faithful to the cause of civil service reform. 
The President had been influenced m one way by the 
party workers and in another way by the reformers. 

The McKinley Act, 1890. 
After Harrison’s election the 
Republicans in the House of 
Representatives, under the 
leadership of William McKin¬ 
ley of Ohio, passed a high 
protective tariff measure 
known as the McKinley Rill. 
P>y this act the duties on im¬ 
ported goods were made 
much higher than they had 
been, the average duty on 
imports being as high as 4!) 



Benjamin Harrison 


Harrison was bom in Ohio in 
1833 ITc was ,i soldiei in the 
Civil War, a distinguished con¬ 
stitutional lawyer, an able orator, 
United States Senator and Piesi- 
dent His published essays and 
addresses are well wrath reading 
He died in 1001. 


per cent. This means that 
an importer had to pay ail 
average tax of 49 cents to 
bring a dollar’s worth of duti¬ 
able goods into the United 
States. 


Elections of 1892 and 1896. Dissatisfaction among 
Western farmers, party divisions, labor troubles, and the 
Homestead strike made the Republicans unpopular, so 
that the voters elected a Democratic Congress in 1890 
and a Democratic President (Cleveland again) in 1892. 
These elections were so decisive that they were called 
“landslides,” or overwhelming victories; in 1892 the 
Democrats carried old-time Republican States like 
Illinois and Wisconsin and almost won Ohio. 

In his second term (1898-1897) Cleveland could neither 
lead his party nor keep it united. The party was sharply 
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divided on all the questions of the day — on the tariff, 
civil service reform, the labor question, and especially on 
the money question, that is, what land of money the 
country should have and how much of it. 

Cleveland’s financial policy greatly displeased the 
Democrats of the South and the West, and they threat¬ 
ened to leave the party and join the Populists. Tlie 
panic of 1893 caused great business losses and hard times, 
with the result that in the Congressional elections of 1894 
the Democrats suffered one of the most sweeping defeats 
in the history of any party. In 1896 the Democrats chose 
a new leader, William Jennings Bryan, hut their divisions 
continued and they were again defeated by the Republi¬ 
cans, who nominated and elected William McKinley. 

Thus we sec that this period in politics, from 1876 to 
1896, was one of “ so os aw, ’ ’ of ups and downs — first one 
party was up and then the other. The Republicans won 
in 1880, the Democrats in 1884, the Republicans in 1888, 
the Democrats in 1892, the Republicans again in 1896. 
The truth is that, although each party was sharply 
divided within itself, the parties were not separated from 
each other by clear-cut issues. They “went on existing 
because they had existed,” and most young voters were 
Democrats or Republicans because their fathers were. 

The year 1896 is a landmark in party history. It 
marked a break-up in old party ties. The Democratic 
convention that nominated William J. Bryan for Presi¬ 
dent refused to endorse the administration of President 
Cleveland; that is, the party disapproved an administra¬ 
tion of its own choosing—so sharp was the division in 
the Democratic ranks. The “ Cleveland Democrats ” 
tried to control the convention, hut they were decisively 
defeated. The “Bryan Democrats” obtained control. 
A new sectional dispute had grown up in the country, this 
time between the East and the West. 
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To see how this came about and to understand the 
party issues and divisions of 1896, wc must now turn 
from the major political parties and to see what the 
minor political parties had been doing. We must review 
the long struggle over monopoly, transportation, and 
money. 


CLASS PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Mention four ways in which llic nation of 1880 differed 
from the nation of 1860. 

2. How did Hayes promote the peace and welfare of the 
country ? 

3. What was the spoils system? How did it originate (see 
page 338) ? Toll about tlu* evils it caused. How did Garfield’s 
death help to bring about civil service reform? Slate the main 
features of the Pendleton Act. 

4. Explain the chief reasons for Blaine’s defeat, in the clcc- 
tion of 1884. 


5. Give the meanings of the following political slogans or cam¬ 
paign terms and tell how they were used in the days following 
reconstruction: “waving the bloody shirt’’; “snivel serv¬ 
ice”; “ Half-breeds “ Stalwarts “ Mugwumps “ dark 
horse. ’' 


6. Why did Congress pass the Presidential Succession Act ? 
If the office of President were to become vacant now owing to the 
death, resignation, or disability of both the President and the 
Vico President, who would become President ? 

7. What kind of tariff duties wore established by the McKin¬ 
ley Act ? Mention groups of Americans who would be likely 
to approve the measure; groups who would probably oppose it. 
Give reasons for the attitude of each group. 
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8. Explain this quotation from the latter part of the chapter: 
“ The parties were not separated from each other bp clear-cut 
issues. ” Mention facts that tend to prove that the statement is 
true. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Make a list of the main political questions before the coun¬ 
try during the twenty years following the election of Hayes. 
So far as you can, state the position taken upon each issue by 
the two great political parties. Arrange the results of your 
si tidy in 1 he following form: 


Issues 

Attitude of 

Attitude of 

Republican Party 

Democratic Party 





2. Four pupils volunteer to debate this question: Resolved, 
that the merit system should he applied to all positions in the 
National Government below the rank of member of the Cabinet. 

3. Choose a member of the class to write to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., to secure sample questions used 
in civil-service examinations and to obtain information about the 
number of positions now on (he merit basis. 

4. Ask older people whom you know to tell you their recol¬ 
lections of any of the elections described in this chapter and 
report what you learn to the class. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

J. “ Prosperous Years,” The Book of the United States, 263- 

m 

2. “Grant in the White House,” Our Presidents, 178-185. 

3. “ Rutherford Birchard Hayes,” ibid-, 186-196. 
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4. “ The Hast of the Log Cabin Presidents,” ibic/., 397-207. 

5. “ The Man Who Pound TLunself,” ibid., 208-213. 

6. “ Grover Cleveland,” ibid., 215-226, 233-235. 

7. “ The Second Harrison,” ibid., 227-230. 

8. “ Working’s of Civil Service lie Conn,” by George William 
Curl is, in Source Book of American History, 303-365. 

9. “ Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, and Harrison,’’ 
The Boole of Knowledge, 11;, 5943-8948; 19: 7198-7196. 

10. “ The Story of Cleveland’s Two Administrations,” Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 0-265-268. 

11. “ America’s Second Martyred President,” ibid., G-14-15. 

12. 11 President and Grandson of a President,” ibid., 11—227— 
231. 

13. “ President Hayes, Valiant Fighter in War and Peace,” 
ibid., IT-250-253. 

14. 11 America’s Second Martyred President,” ibid., G-14-15. 

15. “ Reform of the Civil Service,” ibid., C-248, 266, A-312. 

16. “ The Story of Grover Cleveland,” World Book Encyclo¬ 
pedia, 3: 1467-1472. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE STRUGGLE OVER MONEY AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Minor Parties: Political Pioneers. The long' struggle 
over money, transportation, and industry naturally led 
to wide differences of opinion concerning the way such 
problems should be solved. As we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, the older political parties refused to 
take a definite stand upon these questions. That was 
left for the minor political parties, whose leaders and 
members may be regarded as political pioneers. 

The members of minor political parties, like the men 
who conquered the forests, are usually ahead of their 
time, clearing the way for others to follow. The princi¬ 
ples and policies they advocate are often adopted later by 
the old parties and become a part of the public policy of 
the country. “Third-party” pioneers are not “hide¬ 
bound partisans,” and when they leave the beaten paths 
to urge the reform of abuses their influence on the course 
of events is often greater than that of the old parties. 

The Greenbackers. Following the Civil War the first 
“ third party ” to be noticed in the struggle over money 
was the National, or Greenback, Party. This party took 
its name from the Greenbacks, or Treasury notes, that 
were issued as money during the Civil War. These notes 
were authorized by the Legal Tender Act of 1862, which 
provided that the greenbacks (the back of the bills was 
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green) should he “ legal tender that is, that the bills 
must be taken in payment of all (lol)ts, except tariff 
duties and interest on the public debt. By the act a 
debtor could legally offer, or tender, the greenbacks for 
payment. That satisfied the debt. 

The Government issued the greenbacks because it 
needed money to carry on tlie war. Specie payments 
had been suspended in 1861 ; that is, gold and silver 
money had gone out of circulation. None could be had at 
the banks, and the Government could not obtain enough 
coin either by taxing or borrowing to settle all the claims 
against it. War expenses were mounting higher and 
higher as the days passed. To meet its linancial needs, 
therefore, the Government issued greenbacks to circulate 
as money. The people could pay their debts and taxes 
with them, and the Government could pay the soldiers and 
meet its other obligations. 

During the war the Government issued $450,000,000 .in 
greenbacks. This greatly increased, or inflated, the cur¬ 
rency, Since money was more plentiful, prices became 
higher. Thus prosperity came to the farmer who could 
get more for his products. He could get high prices for 
his corn and wheat, liis cattle and hogs, and could pay off 
Ms debts, or buy more land. 

Retiring the Greenbacks. After the war the Govern¬ 
ment began to take the greenbacks out of circula¬ 
tion. As they came into the Treasury they were burned 
or otherwise destroyed at the rate of $4,000,000 a month, 
In this way about $44,000,000 was taken out of circula¬ 
tion by 1868. This action decreased, or contracted, the 
currency and prices fell. The lowering of prices brought 
distress to the farmer, especially to the debtor farmer. 
Wheat had been selling at $3.00 a bushel; it soon fell to 
$1.00, and the prices of other farm products decreased at 
about the same rate. 
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Imagine a man buying a farm in 1865 or 1S66, as did 
many an old soldier wlien he returned from the war. The 
pi’iee of the farm was $5000. fie paid $2000 in cash and 
gave a mortgage for the balance. With prices as they 
then were, he estimated that he could pay off the mort¬ 
gage within a few years. In 1866, with wheat at $3.00 a 
bushel, he could have paid off his mortgage with 1000 
bushels of wheat, but with wheat selling at $1.00 a 
bushel, as it did a few years later, he would require 3000 
bushels to pay the mortgage. Since the prices of all 
farm products had fallen in the same way, the farmer 
would need three times as long and would have to give 
up three times as much of his produce to cancel the debt. 
But with lower prices for his crops, he would probably 
be unable to meet the debt, the mortgage would be fore¬ 
closed, and since the land had also fallen in price, he 
would have to give up all his farm to satisfy the mort¬ 
gage. He would then have lost the $2000 which he had 
paid at first, the later payments he had made, and the 
land as well. Such was the experience of many farmers. 
In some way or other it seemed that a plain injustice had 
been done to debtor farmers and producers. 

Opposing Contraction: Greenbacks as Lawful Money. 
Many farmers, known as “ Greenbaekers, ” thought that 
their sufferings were caused by the policy of contraction. 
In 1868 they induced Congress to stop taking the green¬ 
backs out of circulation. At that time the amount in 
circulation was $356,000,000; in 1878 it was reduced to 
$346,681,016, and this amount still holds. The Green- 
backers wanted the greenbacks retained and the number 
in circulation increased. They urged that greenbacks 
be made a legal tender for all debts, including the interest 
due to Government bond-holders. They believed that the 
Government, not the hanks, ought to issue paper money 
and control its quantity. 
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The Greenbackers also demanded that Goyornment 
bonds be paid in greenbacks, in all instances in which 
the contract did not specify coin, in support of their 
argument, they said that the bond-holders had bought 
the bonds with greenbacks; that in 1864 a person with 
$100 in gold could buy $250 in greenbacks; and that with 
the greenbacks he could buy $250 in bonds. Now, they 
declared, the bond-holders demanded that their bonds, 
and the interest on them, should be paid in gold. The 
Greenbackers pointed out that most of the bonds were 
payable in “ lawful money,” and that the Supreme Court 
had decided in several cases that the greenbacks were 
“ lawful money.” The soldiers had been paid in green¬ 
backs; the laborer had to take them in return for his 
toil; and the farmer had to accept them for his product. 
“ Money good enough for the plow-holder is good enough 
for the bond-holder,” was the Greenback slogan. 

When the Government finally provided that Govern¬ 
ment bonds should be paid in coin and continued to allow 
the banks to issue notes to be used as money, the Green¬ 
backers denounced such measures as directly in the inter¬ 
est of bond-holders and capitalists and at the expense 
of the laborers and producers of the country. 

Panic of 1873. When the panic of 1873 occurred, the 
Greenbackers declared that it was the direct result of 
the mistaken money policy of the Government. But 
there were other causes as well. Railroads had been 
built more rapidly than they could be paid for. 
Unhealthy speculation had taken place in many business 
enterprises. Jay Cooke and Company, big bankers of 
Philadelphia, who had been financing Western railroad 
building, failed. Their failure led to other bank failures 
and prices came down with a crash. 

Money now became “ tight ’’—-that is, hard to borrow. 
People lost confidence in banks and rushed to draw out 
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their money. In many eases they could not get it. 
Many were unable to sell their property for enough to 
pay their debts. Mortgages were foreclosed, and thou¬ 
sands of men were thrown out of employment. Hard 
times resulted and many men became tramps and roamed 
through the country. 

The Grangers. Many farmers in the West were 
organized into what was known as Grangers, or Patrons 
of Husbandry. This organization was started in 1867 
by 0. H. Kelly, who was employed in one of the Govern¬ 
ment offices in Washington. Kelly urged farmers every¬ 
where to organize in neighborhood societies, where they 
could meet together for picnics and entertainments, and 
where they could discuss their common interests and 
agree upon the laws necessary to promote their welfare. 

The Grange became the farmers’ lodge, or fraternity, 
with a lonaal initiation and with enough secret cere¬ 
mony to make the brotherhood attractive. The Grange 
had its organizers and lecturers, its weekly journals, its 
song hooks, and its declamations. Within a few years 
the Grangers numbered hundreds of thousands of mem¬ 
bers, including women. In their meetings they discussed 
questions of politics and government. They were espe¬ 
cially interested in the farmers’ struggle with the rail¬ 
roads to get cheaper freight rates on the grain, cattle, 
and hogs which they shipped to the city markets, and 
more reasonable charges for storing wheat in the railway 
elevators while waiting shipment. (For railroad abuses 
see page 530.) 

Tlio Grangers went into politics in 1874 as members 
of both parties. They obtained control of a number of 
legislatures in the Middle West (Illinois, Iowa, and Wis¬ 
consin) and several “ granger laws ” were passed regu¬ 
lating railway and elevator rates. The Grange did 
much for the education of the farmer. It led him to 
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read and think l’or himself and to he more independent 
in political action. In their meetings the Grangers heard 
the money question discussed and many of them hoc nine 
Greenbackers. 

Further Inflation Attempted. The terrible panic of 
1873 and the hard times that followed led to a demand 
for more paper money, hut the Inflation Bill of 1874, 
providing for an increase, was vetoed by President Grant. 
This veto aroused great opposition in Western communi¬ 
ties. The Specie Resumption Jet of 1875 was even more 
objectionable. This law provided for the return of specie 
payments by 1879; that is, greenbacks and all Govern¬ 
ment obligations were to be redeemable in coin. Under 
this act the greenback circulation was to be gradually 
reduced, and a further fall of prices occurred, 

The Greenback Party. These measures led the more 
radical advocates of paper money to form the Green¬ 
back Party. Many who agreed with their financial ideas 
remained in the old parties. The third-party men, how¬ 
ever, did not believe that either- of the old parties could 
be relied upon to carry out the greenback policy. 

The third-party Greenbackers met in a national con¬ 
vention in Indianapolis in May, 1876, and nominated 
Peter Cooper, the great philanthropist, for President. 
They demanded the immediate repeal of tho Specie 
Resumption Act of 1875. They favored Government 
paper money, limited in supply, full legal tender, 
exchangeable for a Government bond, the bond again to 
be exchangeable for money when the bolder of the bond 
wanted the money. This the Greenbackers maintained 
would bo “the best circulating medium ever devised.” 
Their opponents ridiculed the Greenbackers as “bay- 
seeds ” and called their paper money “ rag-money ” or 
the “rag-baby.” The Greenbackers cast St,000 votes 
for Cooper in 1876. 
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Two yeans later they cast over a million votes for 
Congressmen and elected fourteen members oL the 
national legislature. In 1880 they nominated General 
James B. Weaver of Iowa for President, and cast 
308,000 votes lor their candidate, declaring themselves 
in favor of an eight-hour law, Government inspection of 
factories and workshops, a graduated income tax, and 
the regulation of railroads and interstate commerce. 
They stated that they were against the importation of 
cheap contract labor, gigantic land grants to railroads 
and corporations, and all influences tending to deprive 
the people of direct power over their Government. 
Theirs was a forward look. They advocated reforms 
which thirty years later were to occupy the center of the 
stage, when many of them were adopted. 

In 1884 the Greenhackcrs united with the Democrats 
in a number of the Western States, and in 1888 they 
merged with the Union Labor Patty and disappeared 
from tire scene. The organization had been distinctly a 
farmers’ party, whereas the Union Labor Patty of 1888 
was led chiefly by organized labor men in the cities. The 
latter party voiced the same complaints as the Green- 
backers— that an increasing number of farmers were 
obliged to mortgage their farms; that low prices were 
forcing small business men into bankruptcy; that laborers 
were sinking into dependency; and that railroads were 
obtaining profits through unjust charges. The Union 
Labor Party increased the protest vote in several of the 
agricultural States of the West. Western farmers were 
getting ready for the Populists, 

The Populists. The People’s Party, or the Populists , 
first appeared in American politics in 1890. This organ¬ 
ization came to he the strongest “third party” in 
American history (if we consider the Roosevelt Progres¬ 
sives of 1912 a division of the Republican Party). The 
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party grew out of the Fanners’ Alliance, an organiza¬ 
tion of farmers, North and South, that had taken the 
place of the Grange. Certain labor organizations in the 
cities joined with the farmers in an attempt to unite 
rural and city labor for the purpose of controlling 
legislation in the interest of the common people. The 
new party was a protest against great combinations of 
wealth, and against the control of the country by “big 
business.” Hard times and the feeling that the wealth 
of the West was being drained into the banks of the 
East caused the party to grow rapidly in influence and 
numbers. 

Complaints and Policies of the Populists. The Popu¬ 
lists presented three main grievances. Those related 
to (1) transportation, (2) land, (3) money. 

On transportation their quarrel was with the railroads. 
The roads, they declared, were active in polities and usu¬ 
ally controlled legislation no matter which of the great 
parties was in power, giving “ rebates,” “ drawbacks,” 
and special favors, and overcharging whenever they 
could. (See page 531.) Although Congress had passed 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the railroads were doing 
all they could to violate the law and break it down. 
They still charged high freight rates, and the farmers 
felt that the profits on their products were eaten up by 
the cost of transportation. If they were to combat the 
power of the railroads, the farmers felt that they must 
go into politics and bring the railroads under public 
control. 

On the land question, the Populists saw that Western 
lands were being bought by speculators who made no 
improvements, but merely waited for the land to go up in 
price through the sacrifice and toil of actual settlers. 
Large areas, some of them owned by foreigners, were 
kept from home-hunters for a rise in price. In many 
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cases these lands had been presented as a tree gift to 
the railroads to induce capitalists to build the roads. 
The Populists wished these policies reversed and all 
public lands to be held by the Government for actual 
settlors. 

On money, the Farmers’ Alliance and the Populists 
believed that an increase in circulation would raise prices, 
and that a decrease would lower prices. They thought 
that money was too scarce at that time. There was only 
about $14 for each person in the country; they wanted 
this amount increased to $50 a person. They felt that 
low prices caused their troubles, and that scarcity of 
money and low prices went together. 

The Populists accepted the Greenback idea of money, 
and they wanted the Government to issue more legal- 
tender paper bills. They also favored the free coinage 
of silver, since that would increase the money supply. 
Their preference, however, was for paper money, and 
they wanted plenty of it. 

On the foregoing grievances and policies thousands of 
farmers and Union Labor men were ready to support the 
new party. In the 'West the Congressional campaign of 
1890 was remarkable. Farmers packed tlieir school- 
houses with political gatherings, singing, “ Goodbye, old 
party, goodbye.” Disgusted with the old parties, they 
proposed to form a now one. Their new party, known 
as the Populists, held its first national convention in 
Omaha in the summer of 1892. The platform adopted 
by the convention made this assertion: “ Corruption con¬ 
trols the ballot box, business is prostrated, our homes 
are covered with mortgages, labor is reduced to poverty, 
and the land is concentrating in the hands of capitalists. 
The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to 
build up immense fortunes for the few as never before 
known in the history of mankind; governmental injustice 
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is "breeding the two groat daises of tramps and million¬ 
aires.” In their platform they name out for the Follow¬ 
ing policies: 

(1) Free coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 
16 to 1. 

(2) Government paper money to take llie place of 
bank notes and an increase in the amount of money in 
circulation to $30 a person. 

(3) No more Government bonds to be issued. 

(4) Postal savings banks, as a safe place for the sav¬ 
ings of the people. 

(5) A graduated income tax, to force the holders of 
great wealth to pay their fair share toward the support 
of the Government. 

(6) Government ownership and operation of the rail¬ 
roads, the telegraph, and the telephone, in the interest 
of the people. 

(7) All lands held by aliens or by railroads or oilier 
corporations in excess of actual needs to be reclaimed 
by the Government and held open for settlement. 

They also declared for the initiative, the referendum, 
and other measures designed to give tire people more 
direct control over the government. 

The party nominated James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for 
President, and polled over a million votes (1892). 

Panic of 1893. This was like the panic of 1873, hut 
it was worse. (See page 503.) It increased the dissatis¬ 
faction among the voters, and as a result the Populists 
east two million votes in the congressional elections of 
1894, electing several United States Senators and a 
number of Congressmen in the Western States. The 
Populists had absorbed the Democratic Party in some 
of these States. Indeed, William Jennings Bryan of 
Nebraska voted Cor the Populist presidential electors 
in 1892. The Democrats in that State endorsed the 
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Populist ticket for President to keep the State from 
going Republican. The Populists looked forward to the 
presidential election of 1896 with the hojje of becoming 
one of the two leading parties in that contest. 

The Silver Party. Another factor in the money 
struggle that so divided parties in 1896 was the “ Silver 
Party.” This group was not a real political party; it 
never nominated candidates for President and Vice 
President, but merely endorsed the candidates of some 
other party. It was, in fact, only a body of men from all 
parties who wished to make the “silver question” a 
political issue and to bring about the restoration of silver 
to the coinage at the historic ratio of 16 to 1. 

Free Silver Coinage at 16 to 1. “Free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one ” meant that silver 
dollars weighing sixteen times as much as gold dollars 
should he as freely coined for those who had silver 
bullion as gold dollars were coined for those who had 
gold bullion. Before 1873 this had been the practice of 
the Government, but in that year an act was passed 
“demonetizing” silver; that is, the mints were closed 
to silver coinage and silver was abandoned as money, 
except Cor small change. The silver men charged that 
there had been no public demand for such an act, and 
that it had been pushed through Congress corruptJy 
and secretly by the creditor classes. It had passed 
through Congress, said one Senator, “ like the silent 
tread of a cat.” The silver men called this act “the 
crime of ’73,” and declared that it had caused lower 
prices and had helped to bring on the panic of that year. 

The silver men demanded that the act demonetizing 
silver should be repealed and that the mints should be 
reopened to silver on the old terms. Those who made 
this demand included Greenbackers, Populists, labor 
men, and many Republicans and Democrats. They 
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wanted silver coinage because that would increase the 
money supply, would raise prices, and would bring relief 
to farmers and producers. 

Some Silver Men Had Silver Mines. The free-silver 
men had in their ranks the owners of silver mines in the 
States of Colorado and Nevada. These men wanted 
silver coinage because that would raise the price of sil¬ 
ver bullion, and would thus increase the profits of their 
mines. After the act of 1873 silver began to fall in 
price. Of course, so long as a person who had 371 
grains of silver could have the metal coined into a dol¬ 
lar, he would not take any less for it; the coinage law 
fixed the price, just as it does now with gold. But when 
the coinage privilege was withdrawn silver sold merely 
as a commodity and its price began to fall. By 1878 
the commodity price of the silver in a silver dollar was 
only 92 cents and by 1896 it had fallen to 58 cents. The 
charge was brought against the silver men that they 
proposed to coin a “ fifty-cent dollar,” or to make fifty- 
eight cents into a dollar. What the silver men really 
wanted, except the owners of silver mines who wanted 
a higher price for their product, was to increase the 
money supply of the country. They believed that if the 
mints were opened to silver coinage the amount of silver 
in a dollar would not sell anywhere for less than a 
dollar. 

Fifteen or twenty years later the silver men and the 
Populists got what they were contending for, hut not 
in the way they were advocating in 1896. The unex¬ 
pected discovery of gold in the Klondike (in Alaska) 
and in South Africa brought about an enormous increase 
in the gold supply which resulted in a like increase in 
the money supply. Within a few years those discover¬ 
ies brought $1,000,000,000 more money into circulation. 
This increase caused high prices and brought hardship 
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on people living on fixed incomes —interest, rents, sala¬ 
ries— for the dollar of 1914 could buy only what fifty 
cents could buy in 1894. Thus we had a ‘ k fifty-oent 
dollar ” even under the gold standard. 

The Bland-Allison Act. For twenty years before 1896 
the struggle ovei free silver had gone on. People who 
wanted more money in circulation succeeded in getting 
a free-silver bill through Congress in November, 1877, 
but the measure was vetoed by President Hayes. Then 
a compromise, known as the Bland-Allison Act, was 
arranged (February, 1878), providing that the Govern¬ 
ment should purchase every month from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 of silver for coinage into dollars. Under this 
act, which operated from 1878 to 1890, the Government 
coined $2,000,000 in silver each month, the lowest amount 
the law allowed, not the highest. 

The Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 1890. This was 
only a partial coinage of silver, not “free and unlim¬ 
ited, ’ ’ and the measure was not satisfactory to the silver 
mon. In 1890, therefore, they secured the passage in 
the Senate of another free-silver coinage act, but those 
who opposed free coinage of silver forced another com¬ 
promise known as the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. 
This law stopped the coinage of silver dollars as required 
in the Bland-Allison Act and provided instead for the 
purchase of silver bullion to the amount of 4,500.000 
ounces each month. For this silver bullion Treasury 
notes were to be issued, to be “ full legal tender for all 
debts,’ ’ and ‘ ‘ redeemable in gold or silver coin at the 
option of the Secretary of the Treasury.” The Secre¬ 
tary always paid out gold when it was called for, and 
this displeased the silver men. The Sherman Act- 
declared that it should be the “ established policy of the 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity—* 
on equal basis with each other,” and the Secretary of the 
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Treasury held that gold should lie paid when it was 
asked for, or parity could not be maintained. 

Silver Question Undecided: Both Parties Divided. 
For thirty years neither party to the financial contro¬ 
versy had keen able to have its way. The Bland-Allison 
Act and the Sherman Silver Purchase Act had forced 
$450,000,000 of silver into circulation, but that amount 
did not satisfy the silver men. The gold-standard men 
in both parties felt that the country was drifting to a 
silver standard, and they believed that such a result 
would be disastrous. The gold men spoke for “ sound 
money, ’ ’ urging that all money should be ‘ ‘ as good as 
gold ’ ’; they were not concerned with having more money. 
Indeed, it was to their interest to have less money, since 
they belonged generally to the creditor class and were 
interested in having money buy more, not less. 

Both parties were divided on the subject and in 1892 
both of them evaded the issue, adopting “ straddling ” 
platforms that “looked both ways.” But in 1896 they 
could avoid the issue no longer. The growth of labor 
organizations and of the Populist party, the growth of 
Socialism, the policies of wealthy corporations, the 
railroad strike of 1894, the employment of soldiers by 
President Cleveland to suppress the strikers, the hard 
times and the calamities resulting from the panic of 1893, 
the overthrow of the income tax law by the Supreme 
Court — all these events tended to bring about discontent 
and revolt and to force a decision on the money question. 

The Conventions of 1896. The old parties had to 
face the issue. After some hesitation the Be publicans 
declared for the gold standard. McKinley and the 
Republicans had expected to make the tariff the issue, 
but they had to abandon their plan and take up the 
money question. In Congress McKinley had voted for 
the free coinage of silver, and the gold standard men 
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felt tliat lie was uncertain and “ wobbly ” on the subject, 
but after liis party took a decided stand McKinley 
concurred. 

The Democrats came out boldly for the “free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at sixteen to one”; they 
declared that all paper money should be issued by the 
Government; they denounced the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the income tax and looked forward to its 
reversal; they denounced “arbitrary interference by 
Federal authorities in local affairs,” referring to Cleve¬ 
land ’s action in the Chicago railway strike; and they con¬ 
demned government by injunction,” which had led to 
the imprisonment of Debs. They also refused to endorse 
the administration of Cleveland, and then nominated 
for President, William J. Bryan, a young orator from 
Nebraska, who bad served two terms in Congress but was 
almost unknown to the country. 

The Bryan Democracy. Bryan had captivated the 
convention by one of the most eloquent speeches in 
American history. He spoke with honesty and deep con¬ 
viction. He felt that his cause was that of the common 
people, of the suffering masses, oppressed by the cor¬ 
ruption and power of great wealth, lie aroused the 
delegates and the vast audience in the Coliseum in Chi¬ 
cago to a frenzy of applause. 

‘ ‘ The contest, ’ 1 he said, ‘ ‘ is between the idle holders of 
capital and the toiling millions. , We are fighting in 
defense of our homes, our families, our posterity. We have 
petitioned, entreated, begged; and they have mocked when 
our calamity came. We beg no longer; we entreat no more; 
we petitiou no more. We defy them. . . We shall answer 
their demands for a gold standard by saying to them, ‘ You 
shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns! You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold!’ ” 
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To the conservative of the East this bold defiance came 
as a thunderbolt. Hero was a new sectionalism; class 
was being arrayed against class, the poor against the rich. 
Conservative eastern Democrats denounced the Demo¬ 
cratic platform as “revolutionary,” tending to bring 
about revolts and riots. The men of big property and 
big incomes, well fixed and well satisfied, denounced the 
income tax as communistic, socialistic, populistic; it was 
but a stepping-stone to other far-reaching confiscations 
of property. They condemned free silver as a refusal 
to pay debts and as no better than robbery, an effort 
of debtors to pay their debts with money worth only 50 
cents on the dollar. They declared that the forces of 
disorder were let loose, and that, if they won, the ship 
of state would he run upon the rocks and disaster would 
come to the country. 

The Populists in a national convention endorsed 
Bryan’s nomination and made him the candidate of their 
party. The silver wing of the Republicans left the party 
and joined with the Populists in support of Bryan. 

Thus the Democratic Party lost the support of its 
millionaires and men of wealth. With few exceptions 
the big railroads, the big banks, the big insurance com¬ 
panies, and the big industries supported the Republican 
candidate. The Bryan Democrats and the Populists felt 
that their opponents were standing for the wealthy, the 
aristocratic, and the privileged classes represented by 
“ big business ” and the trusts. The conservatives felt 
that the greatest danger to the country was in socialism 
and radicalism and that the safety of property was 
threatened. They asserted that if Bryan were elected 
and the country dropped to the silver standard of money, 
all security and safety would be destroyed, that there 
would be a great crash in business, and that the factories 
would have to close. 
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The Campaign and the Election. In the campaign the 
Republicans became the conservative party of the coun¬ 
try. Under the vigorous leadership of the chairman of 
the National Republican Committee, Marcus A. Hanna 
of Ohio, who represented “big business” in politics, 
the Republicans appealed to 


conservative business men; to 
the banking interest; to the 
great insurance interest, 
which had money to lend; to 
the managers of the great 
railroads; and to manufactur¬ 
ers. All these brought pres¬ 
sure upon the wage earners 
and made them fear that the 
factories would close and that 
they would lose their jobs if 
Bryan were elected. Repub¬ 
lican campaign speakers de¬ 
clared that the blessing's of 
profits, good wages, and the 
* 1 full dinner pail ’ ’ could come 
about only through the pros¬ 
perity of the great business 
enterprises of the country. 



William McKinley 


McKinley wni bom in Ohio in 
1843. He fseived with distinc¬ 
tion m the Cn.il Wai, und for 
many yeais was a member of the 
House of Representatives, where 
lip served as Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 
He was elected Piesident hist in 
1896 and again m 1900. 


The contest of 1896 was the most exciting campaign 


since 1860, and like the contest of 1860 it was marked 
by a break-up of parties, both the old parties being 
divided. Lifelong Democrats voted for McKinley, and 
lifelong Republicans voted for Bryan. Even the Prohi¬ 
bitionists were divided on the social and financial issues 


of the year. One group felt that the contest was a 
struggle of human rights against property rights. The 
other group felt that the contest was a struggle against 
dishonesty and disorder. 
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The country decided in favor of the conservatives, 
Relieving that the election of Bryan would he a danger¬ 
ous adventure. “ Free silver ” was defeated, the Popw 
lists disappeared, the gold standard was soon finally 
adopted (1900), and prosperity returned to the country 
hv another route. Flow the struggle was renewed, in a 
sense, will he clear when we come io the story of Roose¬ 
velt and the Progressives. 

CLASS PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In what ways are minor political parties like pioneers? 
Explain clearly, with examples. 

2. Name one minor political party that existed before the Civil 
War-. Was it a pioneer? Explain. 

3. Was it fair Cor the Government to pay gold Cor bonds that 
had been purchased in greenbacks? Give reasons. Was it wise 
to pay in gold? Why? 

4. Who gains if the currency is inflated? Who gains if the 
currency contracts? Explain your answers awl give illusfra¬ 
tions. 

5. What, classes of people or wliat interests prefer to have the 
currency neither conlrnct nor expand? Give examples and 
reasons. 

6. Who were the Greonbackers and what did they want? 
Who opposed them? Why? Did the Greonbackers get what 
they desired — wholly or in jiaif ? Explain. 

7. Describe the Grangers and their organizations. In what 
ways did they differ from a trades union? What do you think 
they accomplished, if anything 1 ? 

8. Explain the grievances of the Populists and loll what they 
proposed to do about each grievance. 
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9. Why did the Populists want “Tree coinage of siber ’'? 
Tell whiil they meant by llic term. 

10. Compare the panics of 1S73 and 1893 with one another, 
and willi one other panic in onr history. How did the panic of 
1873 affect the growlh of tlie Greenback parly? How did the 
panic of 18911 affect the growth of the Populists? Give reasons 
in each case. 

11. Point out fuels in this chapter and in Chapter XXXII 
that show that the two great parties evaded important issues of 
tin- day, 

12. Tell the main provisions of the Bland-Allison Act; of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Acl. What was the chief purpose of 
these laws? Was the purpose accomplished? Explain. 

13. What difference do you think it would have made to the 
common people if free silver had been victorious in 1896? 
Give reasons. How would you have voted in 1896? Why? 

14. What was the Gold Standard Act? Tell what relation it 
bears to the different kinds of money we have. Did it settle all 
aspects of the money problem? Are you sure? 

15. Explain this statement; Years after 1896 we had a 
“ fifty-ceut dollar ” even under the gold standard. 

16. Tell what was accomplished in establishing public control 
of transportation between t865 and 1900. Whal more was 
needed ? 

17. Explain the following terms and expressions and tell how 

they appeared in the struggle over money: “greenback”; 
“legal tender”; “light” money; Specie Resumption Act; 
“ crime of '73 “ 16 to l “ full dinner pail.” 

18. Mention all conditions referred to in this chapter that 
have been changed since 1.900. 

19. For volunteers: Prepare a special report on William 
McKinley or William J. Bryan. Use the references given on 
page 589. 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Copy the form given below and fill in the different col¬ 
umns. Use the Index if you need informal ion. 


Five Important Minor Parties in Our History 


Names of 
Parties 

Length of Life 

Chief Leaders 

Principles 

1. 




O 




3. 




4. 




0 . 





2. Interview older persons of your acquaintance and find out 
all you can about their recollections of the campaign of 18%. 
Report to the class what you discover. Decide in class what 
questions to ask before making the interviews. 

3. A pupil volunteer to secure a copy of Bryan’s “ cross of 
gold ” speech and read aloud to the class interesting portions of 
the address. 

4. Act out the Democratic or the Republican National Con¬ 
vention of It 89G. For information about the conventions, see 
J, F. Rhodes, United Slates. For details concerning ilie con¬ 
duct of a national convention see J. A. Woodbum, Political Par¬ 
ties and Parly Problems (Putnam), 175-196, and MePlieters, 
Cleaveland & Sons, Citizenship Dramatized (Holt), 167-188. 

5. Bring different, kinds of paper money lo class. Read 
aloud what is printed on a “greenback”; a “silver cer¬ 
tificate”; a “treasury note.” Find passages in the chapter 
that explain each of the three kinds of paper money. 
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6. Make a cartoon or suggest ideas for one to show the gold 
men as viewed by the believers in the free coinage of silver, or 
to represent the silver men as looked upon by advocates of the 
gold standard. 

7. Have an exhibit of posters, campaign documents, pictures, 
books, and relies dealing with political parties and campaigns 
that occurred before 1901. Secure what you can at home, of 
friends and neighbors, and at your public library. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ Resumption of Specie Payments,” Source Book of Amer¬ 
ican Titulary, 3G0-363. 

2. “ The Gold Seekers in Alaska,” by Hamlin Garland, In 
Our Times, 298-302. 

3. “ Money,” The Book of Knowledge, 10: 5679. 

4. “Greenback Party,” The World Book Encyclopedia, 5: 
2956-2957. 

5. “ Financial Legislation and the Resumption of Specie 
Payments,” ibid., 5: 3096-3097. 

LOOKING BACKWARD 
A. THE STORY: REBUILDING THE NATION 

Copy the following story of Rebuilding the Nation, filling 
the blanks with the correct words where alternatives are given. 

After the Civil War the nation faced the problem of rebuild¬ 
ing the Union. People from the different sections of the coun¬ 
try, the North, the South, the East, the. West, must be brought 
to think of belonging to (Ihe United Slates, their own section 
of the country) first, and as belonging to (the United States, 
their own section of the country) afterwards. 

The first step in rebuilding the nation was to bring the 

__back to share in the government. President 

___, and later President --, proposed 

plans known as the ___ which was (liberal, harsh), 

Congress proposed the--— plan, which was (liberal, 
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hard), and which brnughl punishment to (the freedmen, the 

white meji who fought for the Confederacy). The __ , 

plan was finally adopted. The South had to accept the Four¬ 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

The Fourteenth Amendment provided that --_ 

Tlie Fifteenth Amendment provided that --The 

Southern representatives were again allowed seals in Congress, 
and the North and South both shared in the government. 

Other changes came about in the nation which brought the 
people of the different sections closer together. The Western 

frontier had been pushed to Ihe-The 

___ railroad, completed in _____ , 

extended to the______ Produels from the (East, West) 

were shipped to markets in the (East, West). Better com¬ 
munication between the different sections was brought about by 
the invention of the__ and the__ 

Six new States were admitted to the Union from the 
_in 3 8,99-1890. They were_, 


_Three other Stales,__ _,__ _, 

_were admitted by 1932. 

Before the Civil War the introduction of new machinery 
brought such changes in manufacturing, in transportation, and 

in communication that the change was called_ 

Later improvements in machinery brought, still greater changes 
in every section of the country. The Noiili and the Northeast 

became the-center of the nation. The South 

remained largely-, but is gradually becoming 

New methods of doing business have also developed to fit the 

new nation. Simple tools have been replaced by__ 

and small shops have been replaced by large . . 

Business management has changed also. Instead of one man 
ownership and management, there has come joint management 

by several men called a_Men have also formed 

large-which operate under charters granted by 

the-For a time corporations fought each 
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other or worked in (competition, co-operation). When one cor¬ 
poration succeeded in crushing out others in the same business, 

it then had a-, or exclusive control of the goods 

it sold. Corporations began to combine and form_ 

The changes in business methods led to new relationships be¬ 
tween employers and workers, or between _________ and 

---— The workers organized ___ to 

deal with their now employers who were often _______ 

or —_— ---- rather than one individual. Many labor 

unions have combined into the ___ so that 

they may handle their problems as one group and protect them¬ 
selves against ____ 

The changes in methods of living and carrying on business 
have created a need for ?ietv legislation. Many evil practices 

have grown up with big business. Gradually the_ 

has taken over the regulating of___,_, 

and- 

Gradually a new nation has been built, a nation that is united 
both in government ami in spirit. 


B. HISTORICAL TERMS 

1. The terms given below arc used in Rebuilding the Nation, 
the division of the hook which you have just read: 


reconstruction 

amendment 

impeachment 

supremacy 


commission 

suffrage 

Industrial Revolution 
■spoils system 


tenure of office 
electoral votes 
ratification 
sectionalism 


Copy the following sentences and place each of the foregoing 
terms in the right blank: 

n. The practice of making public offices the reward for 

party services is called the- 

/). The process of restoring the South after the Civil 

War was a process of- 

c. By the ___Act no officer could be re¬ 

moved from his position by the President without the 
approval of the Senate. 
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d. A change to the Constitution is called an_, 

e. _means the right to vote. 

f. The act oi‘ bringing an officer to trial for crimes or 

misdemeanors in office is called-_—.—-- 

g __ means the state of being the highest 

in authority. 

h. The act of granting official approval lo a measure is 

an act of- 

i. A ____is a body of persons acting under 

public authority. 

j. Each State is granted a certain number of --- 

according to its population. 

fc. The term ___means a complete change 

in industrial methods, an overthrow of old ways in 
industry by new ways. 

Z._refers Lo the regard a people hold 

for the rights of one section of the country or of one 
class of people as opposed lo the rights of other sec¬ 
tions or other classes of people. 

2. The list of terms given below has also been used in this 
section: 


legal tender 
specie payment 
inflate the currency 
a trust 


financial panic 
parity 

eonserval ives 
inters! ale commerce 


greenbacks 

monopoly 

competition 

corporation 


Copy tlio following sentences and place eacli word in the 
right blank: 

a. A sudden overpowering alarm in financial circles that 

leads to bank failures is called a_ 

b. Money that may legally be offered in payment of a 

debt is___ 

c. __— __means equality. 

d. _is settlement for a debt or a purchase 

in coins rather than in paper money. 

e. To-means to increase the output of 


money. 
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f. Members of a political party who wish to keep the 

old party principles and who oppose changes arc 
called_ 

g. Exclusive control of anything is called a _______ 

h. Treasury notes issued as money during the Civil War 

were called_____.. 

i. The term applied to trade between the States is 


j. --means rivalry in business. 

fr- A _ _ _-— is a form of business organization 

operated under a charter granted by the government. 
1. A combination for the purposes of controlling the pro¬ 
duction and price of some commodity or the manage¬ 
ment and profits of some business is a_ 

C. SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

1. A list of States is given below. Copy them in your note¬ 
book, and put the figure 1 before the name of the State that 
was admitted into the Union first, the figure 2 before the name 
of the one that was admitted second, and so on: 

_Utah __Missouri 

_ ..Montana -Oklahoma 

_Delaware ——Texas 

2. A list of political parties is given below. Copy them and 
put a figure 1 before the name of the organization which ap¬ 
peared first in the story of our country, put a 2 before the one 
that appeared next, and so on: 

_.Union Labor Party Populist Parly 

_Liberal Republicans __—Greenbackers 

_-Democrats 

3. A list of persons is given below. Copy them and put a 1 
before the one who did his work first, a 2 before the one who 
did his work next, and so on: 

_Samuel Gompers George Rogers Clark 

_Cyrus H. McCormick 
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4. Cheek the following list of persons in the same way: 

_Andrew Carnegie_Charles Goodyear 

_Eli Whitney 

5. Cheek the following list in the same way: 

_Henry Clay Patrick Henry 

_William J. Bryan 

6. Check the following list in the same way: 

_William McKinley_Stephen A. Douglas 

_Thomas Jefferson 

7. A list of important events is given below. Copy them and 
put a 1 before the event that happened first, a 2 before the one 
that happened next, and so on. 

_The question of the free coinage of silver was a campaign 

issue. 

_The pony express carried the mails. 

-The Union Pacific Railroad was built. 

-The American Federation of Labor was organized. 

-—.—The Fifteenth Amendment became a part of the Con¬ 
stitution. 

-The United States Steel Corporation was organized. 









THE COMING OP WORLD POWER 

For almost a century the United States followed the 
policy of keeping to itself as much as possible. It did 
not want to become entangled with the affairs of other 
nations. But in 1898 it was drawn into the troubles 
of Cuba, then a colony of Spain. War with Spain fol¬ 
lowed and the United States emerged from the con¬ 
flict with possessions in the Caribbean Sea, the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the other side of the world. These 
possessions brought vexing problems of government. 
They also brought world power. 

The United States gradually built up a wide market 
for its manufactured goods and products among the 
other nations; and when they prospered it prospered 
also. In 1914, however, a terrible war broke out 
among the countries of Europe. For three years the 
United States was able to remain neutral in the strug¬ 
gle, but at last the unrestricted use of the submarine 
brought America into the conflict. 

On entering the war the United States faced the 
huge task of training, feeding, and equipping armies, 
and of raising money to pay the expenses incurred in 
the conflict. This task was successfully accomplished; 
and American soldiers played a valiant part in bring¬ 
ing to a close the greatest war in history. 

At the end of the struggle the world was exhausted 
and impoverished. People everywhere longed for a 
lasting peace. Could not some way other than fight¬ 
ing be found for settling quarrels between nations? 
Several attempts had previously been made — diplo¬ 
macy, mediation, and arbitration. The League of 
Nations was now formed to enable representatives of 
all nations to meet and discuss their problems, and the 
World Court was organized as a means of settling 
peaceably their controversies with one another. 

Thus, stumblingly, the countries of the world at¬ 
tempted to walk together as friends and neighbors in 
the family of nations. 




The American Elect in the Strait of Magellan Dora no its Would Cruise, 1007 

From a painting by Henry H cuter dalil, in the Naval War College, 




PART EIGHT 

THE COMING OF WORLD POWER 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE SPANISH WAR AND IMPERIALISM 

War with Spain. When Washington was President 
Spain owned all of South and Central America, nearly 
all ol North America west of the Mississippi River, and 
Florida east of the Mississippi. However, in 1800 France 
obtained Louisiana from Spain by the Treaty of San 
Iklefonso. In 1803 France sold Louisiana to the United 
States for $15,000,000. During the next twenty years 
Spain’s colonies in South and Central America revolted 
one by one and became independent countries. In 1819 
the United States bought Florida. The result of these 
changes was to leave to Spain none of her vast empire 
in the Western World except Porto Rico and Cuba, that 
rich island known as the “Pearl of the Antilles.” 

Toward the end of the century Cuba became a cause 
of war between Spain and the United States. Americans 
had inherited a prejudice against the Spaniards that 
dated back to the days when Florida was a Spanish 
possession, and even before. American frontiersmen 
in the South and the West thought that Spanish govern¬ 
ment in Louisiana and Florida was little better than 
Indian government. 

For fifty years the Cuban people had been repeatedly 
in revolt. From 1868 to 1878 a “ Ten Tears War ” took 
place between Spain and the Cubans, and the island was 
left almost a waste. In 1878 the Virginius, a ship flying 
the American dag, carrying insurgents, was captured by 

697 
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the Spanish. More than fifty of her crew were executed, 
eight of them being American citizens. Great indigna¬ 
tion arose in the United States, and the Vit/jiniiis affair 
almost caused a war with Spain. 

The people of the United States had always sympa¬ 
thized with colonies in revolt, and wished to see I lie 
Cubans become free and independent. After a long 
struggle Spain put down the insurrection, hut her prom¬ 
ises of reform were not kept and conditions in Chiba grew 
steadily worse. The result was another revolt Iw the 
Cubans in 1895. Cruelties were committed by both sides. 
Since Gomez, the leader of the Cuban forces, could not 
meet the Spanish armies in battle, he resorted to irregular 
warfare. As the war went on, buildings were burned, 
plantations laid waste, laborers thrown out of employ¬ 
ment or forced to join the insurgents and forage on the 
country for a living. Many who were not slaughtered 
by the Spanish soldiers starved to death. 

Many Americans lived in Cuba to carry on business 
there. From $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of American 
capital was also invested in the. island. Americans inter¬ 
ested in Cuba naturally desired peace, order, and protec¬ 
tion. Some Americans wanted the Uniiod Stales to buy 
the island from Spain; others wanted the United States 
to drive the Spaniards out and let the Cubans have con¬ 
trol. Individual Americans tried to help the Cubans by 
sending them shiploads of arms and men. President 
Cleveland attempted to prevent such acts by enforcing 
our neutrality laws and by holding- an even hand between 
Spain and her unhappy colony, but his peaceful policy 
became more and more difficult to carry out. 

When General Weyler was made Governor General of 
Cuba he issued a “reconcentration order,” compelling 
the rural population to come into the towns where the 
Spanish soldiers were stationed. Here the people were 
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neither properly clothed nor Ced; they lived in miserable 
surroundings, nearly half of them died, and for a time 
it scanned that the inhabitanls of Chiba were to lie de¬ 
stroyed. Many Americans felt that for the sake of 
humanity the United States should help the Cubans gain 
freedom from the Spanish. 

Destruction of the Maine. Such was the situation when 
an event occurred that led directly to our taking part 
in Cuban affairs. Early in 1898 the United States 
Government sent the battleship Maine to Havana harbor, 
to protect American interests in the city. This was not 
a hostile act or a threat, but relations between the two 
countries were so strained that the Spanish authorities 
looked upon the action in that way. While the Maine 
was lying at anchor in Havana harbor, the ship was 
shattered by an explosion. Whether the explosion came 
from a magazine within the vessel or from a mine planted 
under the ship by hostile Spaniards lias never been 
certainly determined. 

The destruction of the Maine caused the death of more 
than 260 officers and sailors. At once an outburst of 
indignation occurred in America. “ Remember the 
Maine ” became the slogan of men in the streets, in the 
newspapers, and in public meetings. Americans gen¬ 
erally believed that Spanish authorities were responsible 
for the explosion and the loss of American lives. The 
war spirit was aroused and Congress voted $30,000,000 
for national defense. 

Spain expressed regret at the loss of the Maine. She 
proposed that the matter be referred to a committee of 
persons chosen by different nations, but the United States 
refused. On the eve of war, when the United States was 
preparing to give notice to Spain to get out of Cuba, 
Spain expressed her willingness to withdraw her troops 
from the island. With a little more patience and for- 
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hearanee, war might have been avoided. But war excite¬ 
ment had been aroused and was hard to control. 

Resolutions Leading to War. Oil April 19, 1898, the 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington, Congress passed 
resolutions declaring that Cuba ought to be free and inde¬ 
pendent, and served notice on Spain to withdraw her 
troops from the island. The President was authorized 
to use the army and navy of the United (States, if neces¬ 
sary, to compel Spain to give up her control of Cuba. 
Congress declared that the United States would assert 
no “ sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control ” over Cuba 
except to bring peace, and when that was accomplished 
we would leave the island to its own people. Some 
Europeans smiled skeptically over this assertion of our 
good intentions, thinking that we really intended to take 
Cuba for our own; but in the end the United States kept 
its word. 

Spain was given five days in which to answer the 
resolutions, but she indignantly took the notice as a vir¬ 
tual declaration of war. She recalled her minister from 
Washington and dismissed the American minister at 
Madrid. On April 24 she declared war against the 
United States and the two nations made ready for the 
struggle. 

Military Events in the War. The war was short and 
decisive. Only three battles were fought, two on water, 
one on land. All were victories for Ihe Americans. The 
first contest was a sea fight on the other side of the 
world, the clash occurring in Manila Bay in the Philip¬ 
pines. Commodore George Dewey, who was in command 
of the American fleet in Asiatic waters, sailed from 
Hong Kong, China, in search of the Spanish ships, lie 
found them in Manila Bay, and on May I, 1898, won an 
easy victory. “You may fire when ready, Gridley,” 
was the form of command, and the firing showed how 




Tim Batud or Manila B\y 

Conimodoie Dewey, after coolly diawmg up hi* squadron in battle Older, 
buned lo Iho captain of the flagship and <-<ud, "You may fins when 
irady, Dudley,” and the battle w.i* on The Ameucan ships escaped with 
slight damage, but tan of the Spanish vessels iveic destioyed 


Congress voted Dewey tlio thanks of die nation and later 
promoted him to the rank of Rear Admiral; after the 
war he was made Admiral. 

The second contest was in Cuba. The army had great 
difficulty in reaching the island. The War Department 
was badly managed. Woolen clothing fit for a winter 
campaign in the North was sent to men who were to 
fight in a tropical island. Typhoid and malaria broke 
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out in some of the camps where soldiers of the National 
(tnard were in 1 raining. Delays, blunders, and confu¬ 
sion occurred at Tampa, Floiida, where the army was to 
embark. The soldiers were crowded on the transports 
in disorder aud were then held on ship hoard for six days 
in torrid heat. 

But when the little army reached Cuba ii showed a 
good fighting spirit. At Bi Canev and San .Tuan Hill 
the American regulars and Roosevelt’s Bough Eiders 
charged and defeated the Spaniards before Santiago. 
Before the army engaged in further action, the war 
ended as the result of the second sea fight. 

This battle was also near Santiago. A Spanish fleet 
under Admiral Corvera (then vaTii) had taken refuge in 
the harbor of Santiago (san'te ii'go). When he left Spain 
several weeks before, Corvera’s destination was uncertain. 
There was deep anxiety along the Atlantic coast of the 
United States lest he bombard the undefended coast 
cities. Instead, lie entered Santiago harbor. 

The entrance to the port of Santiago is a narrow, 
crooked inlet, and the American warships under Admirals 
Sampson and Schley did not venture to (niter. Instead, 
the Americans decided to “ bottle up ” the Spaniards 
or to attack them if they ventured out. Lieutenant Rich¬ 
mond P. Hobson became a “ war hero ” by his effort to 
sink an American coaling vessel in the neck of the chan¬ 
nel in order to shut Corvera’s ships in the harbor, hut 
the Spanish batteries defeated this attempt and Hob¬ 
son’s vessel was sunk in a broad, deep part of the chan¬ 
nel, without obstructing the passage. After some hesita¬ 
tion Corvera tried to escape by making a wild dash out 
of the harbor on the morning of July 3. Pour hours Inter 
the entire Spanish fleet had been shot to pieces. Corvera 
and 1800 of Ms men were made prisoners of war, while 
the Americans lost but one man and not a single ship. 
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The nows of this victory caused groat rejoicing through¬ 
out America and the Fourth of July, 1S98, was celebrated 
with unusual spirit, 

A little la!or General Nelson A. Stiles took possession 
of Porto Rico, which offered no resistance. 

Treaty of Peace. Beaten at all points, the Spaniards 
were ready for peace. By the treaty of peace (December 
10, 1808), Spain gave up all claim to Cuba, and ceded 
Porto Rico, Guam (gwiim), in the far Pacific, and the 
Philippine Islands to the United States. For the Philip¬ 
pines the United States agreed to pay $20,000,000 to 
Spain. 

The United States forces remained in Cuba long enough 
to bring about peace and order. Major General Leonard 
Wood administered the government. He set up local 
governments, organized a system of public education, 
and stamped out yellow fever. Havana, which had been 
a disease-breeding center, became one of the healthiest 
cities in the world. 'Before the troops were withdrawn 
from the island, Congress required Cuba to agree to the 
following conditions, in what is known as the Platt 
Amendment; 

(1) Cuba should make no treaty weakening her inde¬ 
pendence nor give any privileges to foreign powers with¬ 
out the consent of the United States. 

(2) Cuba should not go into debt beyond what her 
revenues justified. 

(3) The United Stales might interfere in Cuba when 
necessary to preserve order and Cuban independence. 

(4) Cuba should grant to the United States two coaling 
stations on the Cuban coast. 

These conditions gave the United States a kind of pro¬ 
tectorate over Cuba. After they had been accepted, con¬ 
trol of the island was turned over to the inhabitants. 
Cuba lias prospered since the war and has remained on 
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good terms witli the United States. In 1906 an upris 
ing occurred which tlio Cuban army was unable to quel 
and a United States force went into the island and r( 
stored quiet. Concerning our conduct toward Cuba on 
writer says: 

Thiele Sam found Cuba unhealthy, he led her heallhy. 
He found her without a system of charities and hospitals; 
he left her well provided. He found her without schools; 
he lefl her with a good school system. He found her with¬ 
out fair popular elections; he led her with fair election 
laws ... A good system of sanitary supervision was set 
up. An immense amount of road and bridge building had 
been done. Clearly, the trust was administered for the 
benefit of the ward . 1 

Philippines. In the Philippines the United (States loun 
a rebellion on its hands. The Filipinos objected to bein 
turned over to another country. Like Ihc Cubans the 
had been in rebellion against Spain when the war hegai 
and they wanted an independent government. 

General Merritt commanding American troops cut] 
tured Manila in August, 1898. When the attack to ilii 
lodge the Spaniards began, the Filipinos under thei 
leader, Aguinaldo (ii'gc nal'db), fought with the Amer 
cans, but when they hoard that the United States did nc 
intend to grant them independence, they rose in iusurre* 
tion. Guerrilla warfare continued for two or three year 
but after General Funston captured Aguinaldo, the u] 
rising was put clown and peace was restored. 

Civil Government for the Philippines. These island 
of which there are more than seven thousand, were di 
covered by Magellan in 1521. Their population is ovf 
12,000,000. Following the Spanish "War, military ru 
was established for a time, but after peace was restore* 

1 John Kendrick Bangs in Mark Sullivan’s Our Timas, I, 574. 
























the Philippines were given a civil government. Hundreds 



of teachers were sent over from America to open public 

an JiooLs. Better _ 

roads were built 
and better farming 
methods were in¬ 
troduced. Although 
the Fill])inos have 
not been made citi¬ 
zens of the United 
States, they have 
most of Hie rights 
and privileges of 
such citizenship 
without its obliga¬ 
tions. 

In 19id Congress 
declared America’s 
intention to grant 
independence to the 
Philippines as soon 
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.,, , n Life in the Philippines 

government ’ could Lifc in the PhilippinM b tropicaI in elmractei , 

DG e>stablisllod ; but Note the abundant vegetation and the tom- 
fixed no date. In pomy character of the houses. 


1926 President Coolidge sent a deputy to investigate the 
conditions in the Islands, but he reported against grant¬ 
ing independence at that time. In 1934 Congress gave 
the Philippines self-government and promised them com¬ 
plete independence in 1946, provided internal troubles 
do not arise in the islands in the meanwhile. 

America and World Affairs. The Spanish War brought 
the United States definitely into world affairs. For eighty 
years Americans had ‘been concerned chiefly with internal 
problems-—the tariff, internal improvements, slavery, 
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civil war, reconstruction, business. Now we had distant 
colonies, and had become the controlling power in tlie 
Caribbean Sea. Many Americans saw at once that the 
Panama Canal would have to be built. 

Hawaii Annexed. During the Spanish War we had 
annexed Hawaii, 2000 miles from the California eoast, 
and had thereby gained a valuable naval base in the 
Pacific. We had been interested in the islands for many 
years. Hawaii was the “ sugar howl ” of the Pacific coast, 
and friendly relations had long been maintained. In 
1893 a revolt occurred in Hawaii, the Queen was over¬ 
thrown, and a provisional government was set up which 
proposed a treaty of annexation with the United States. 
In the last week of his administration Harrison submitted 
this treaty to the Senate, but when Cleveland became 
President he withdrew the treaty and sent an agent to 
Hawaii to investigate. This agent ordered the American 
flag to be lowered from the Government buildings in 
Honolulu and the American Marines to leave the city. 
An effort was made to restore the Queen, bul the provi¬ 
sional government retained its power. In 1898 Congress 
annexed the islands hy a joint resolution agreed to by 
Hawaii. 

American ships crossing the Pacific had long found 
Hawaii a good stopping place. American missionaries 
had been the first foreigners to educate and help the peo¬ 
ple. American business had done much to improve the 
islands, and many Americans had made their homes there. 
The people of the islands were friendly. In the Spanish 
War they were on our side, supplying our fleet with pro¬ 
visions and coal. Annexation therefore came about with 
mutuaL consent. In 1900 Hawaii was made a territory 
and American citizenship was conferred on the inhab¬ 
itants. 
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China and the “Open Door,” Through the annexation 
oL‘ the Philippines, the United States was brought into 
contact with the rising power of Japan and into closer 
relations with eastern Asia, a storm center of world poli¬ 
tics. Anieiiean trade interests in China were increased, 
and the United States put forward the demand for the 
“ open door ” in China, meaning that the ports of China 
should ho open to all nations on equal terms. At this 
time European nations were obtaining “ concessions,” 
or special rights to ports and territory in China and were 
seeking monopolies in trade. Each country closed the 
port it controlled to the rest of the world. Ameiica de¬ 
sired no “concessions” and wished China to be free 
from foreign control, asking only the “ open door. ” 
John Hay, the American Secretary of State, announced 
this friendly policy toward China and for a time put a 
stop to the seizure of power there by foreign countries. 

Boxer Rebellion in China. The foregoing events made 
the United States a world power, and we soon had occa¬ 
sion to take part in distant affairs. In 1900 the Chinese 
Boxers, a secret society opposed to all foreign interfer¬ 
ence in Chinese affairs, rebelled against the Chinese Gov¬ 
ern merit and began to murder foreigners, or to drive 
them out. The Boxers killed the German ambassador 
and many other foreigners in Peking. In this crisis the 
United States sent soldiers who joined -with the troops 
of other powers (Japan, Germany, England, Russia, 
France) and helped to put down the insurrection in order 
to protect their citizens in China. 

After this affair the Chinese were forced to pay large 
sums for damages. Every country demanded payment, 
far exceeding the amount of the actual damages. When 
the United States found that the damages awarded to it 
were excessive, we kept only what we were fairly entitled 
to and returned the balance to China with the understand- 
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ing that the money he used as an endowment for the edu¬ 
cation of Chinese students in the United Stales. This 
increased Chinese friendship toward America and enabled 
hundreds of capable young Chinese to study iu Ameiioan 
universities, to learn something of the American people 
and republican government. All this was doubtless an 
important influence later on in bringing about the revolu¬ 
tion in China, which was led by young Chinese who had 
been educated in America. This uprising resulted in the 
overthrow ol‘ the Fauperor and the establishment of a 
republic in China. 

Imperialism. Following the (Spanish 'War, as we have 
seen, islands over the sea came into the possession of the 
United (States. Some of these islands were (iOOO miles 
away across the broad Pacific. We had acquired new 
territories many times before, but in every instance the 
treaties had made provision that the inhabitants, trans¬ 
ferred with the new lands, become citizens of the United 
States, and that in time the new territories he admitted to 
the Union as “ equal republican States. ” 

But no such provision was included in the ireaty that 
ended the war with Spain. The newly acquired islands 
were to he “ possessions ” or “ dependencies” of the 
United Slates, and their inhabitants were to be subjects, 
not citizens, of America. The treaty by which the islands 
were acquired promised no rights to their people; they 
were to be under the absolute control of Congress. 

This was called imperialism; that is, holding and gov¬ 
erning subjects. Many Americans protested against this 
policy. They declared that the Constitution made no pro¬ 
vision for governing dependencies; that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence were opposed to the gov¬ 
ernment of people without their consent. Senator George 
F. Hoar of Massachusetts, a leading Republican, ashed 
in the Senate; ” Can you lawfully buy with money, or 
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got by brute force of arms, the right 1o hold m subjuga¬ 
tion an unwilling people, and to impose upon them such 
a constitution as you, and not they, think best for them? ” 

Election of 1900. The question of imperialism became 
the main issue in the campaign of 1900. Bryan, who op¬ 
posed imperialism and the holding of the islands, was 
again nominated hy the Democrats. The Republicans 
renominated President McKinley. They endorsed what 
had been done in acquiring the islands and promised just 
government in the Philippines in the interest of the in¬ 
habitants. 

Gold in the Klondike. The gold standard was now 
definitely adopted by Congress (1900). Gold had been 
discovered in the Klondike (in Alaska) and more money 
had come into circulation. Good times were returning to 
the country. Farm products were rising in price. Cat¬ 
tle were selling at $4.00 a 100 pounds on Western farms. 
Business was prospering, and the voters refused to get 
excited about imperialism and the fate of the dark- 
skinned Filipinos 6000 miles away. Americans believed 
that Congress would govern the islands fairly, advance 
their interests, and give the inhabitants such rights as 
we asked for ourselves. Labor was more fully employed 
arid workingmen were urged to vote for “ four years more 
of the full dinner pail. ” 

Such conditions brought about the re-election of Presi¬ 
dent McKinley by a decisive vote, and Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, then Governor of New York, was chosen Vice Presi¬ 
dent. 
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CLASS PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND 
ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Find the -meaning of Iho word “ isolation ” as given in 1 ho 
dictionary. lias the United Slates ever been isolated.’ Explain. 

2. Mention ways in which our country might gain if we were 
totally isolated from other countries; ways in which it would lose. 

3. Tell about contacts with Spain that America had had 
before 1898. Mention three things we owe to Spain, 

4. Describe Spanish rule in Cuba. Was the condition of 
affairs in the island any business of the Uniled Slates .’ Explain. 

5. What were the main causes of the Spanish War? How 
might the war have been avoided ? 

6. Tell the story of the Spanish War. Be prepared to tell 
what happened at the following plaees and to point out Ihoiv 
location on the wall map: Havana, Manila Bay, Saul iago, Porta 
Hieo, Guam, the Philippines, Hawaii. 

7. State the terms of the trendy that ended the war. Why did 
wo pay Spain $20,000,000 for the Philippines? 

8. Describe events in Cuba after the war. What was the 
Platl Amendment? Why did the United States insist upon its 
acceptance by the Cubans? Were the requirements fair to Cuba? 
Were they of benefit to her? Explain. 

9. Why did the Filipinos revolt against the Americans? How 
are the islands governed today. 

10. Why did Ihe United Slates annex Hawaii? Why did 
President Cleveland oppose annexation? How was annexation 
finally brought about? Has annexation been a good thing for 
both Hawaii and the United States? Give reasons. 

11. Wliat is meant by the “ open door ” as applied 1o China? 
Tell why the United States favored such a policy. How does 
our action illustrate the title of the chapter? 

12. Compare the position the United Stales occupied in the 
world in 1898 with the position it occupied in 1902, mentioning 
the chief events that caused the change, 
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THINGS TO DO 

1. Make as complete a list oi‘ the ways that the United States 
has been connected with or a (Feet eel by Europe .since 1789 Hero 
arc two examples: 

a. Most of tlie American people are descended from im¬ 
migrants who have come to the United States since 
1789. 

b. Events in Europe caused President Monroe to issue 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

Exchange lists in class, talk over differences, and put a class 
list on I he blackboard. 

2. On an outline map of the world .show: (1) Manila Bay, 
Santiago; (2) Guam, Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico. 

3. Draw or suggest cartoons for one of the following: 

n. Spanish rule in Cuba, as seen by an American news¬ 
paper man. 

b. Roosevelt as Colonel of the Rough Riders, as seen by 
one of his men. 

o. Uncle Sam, as looked upon by a Cuban insurrectionist 
in .1898. 

4. Make a bar graph, showing the total area annexed by the 
United States in 1898, as compared with previous annexations. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ The War with Spain, ” The Book of the United States, 
275-280. 

2. “ Hobson and the Merrimae, ” America First, 41U417. 

3. “ Dewey at Manila Bay, ” ibid., 417-422. 

4. “ Ckmcpicring the Yellow Fever,’’ ibid., 423-427 

5. “ William McKinley,” Our Presidents, 236-250. 

6. “ Troubles in Cuba, ” Source Book of American History, 
373-37G. 

7. “ A Cuban Indictment of Spanish Rule,” ibid., 376-379, 
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8. “ The lions'll Riders al the Frorl,” by Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, ibid., 380-382. 

9. “ President Me Kin ley’s War Message,” by William Mc¬ 
Kinley, /n Our Times, 239-2-10. 

10. “ The Rattle of Manila Bay,” by Captain C. V. Fridley, 
ibid., 241-2-115. 

11. “ Breaking Ihe Siege of Peking,” by General A. A. Dag¬ 
gett, ibid., 247-251. 

12. “ A Westerner on Foreign Relations,” by William J. 
Bryan, ibid, 282-284. 

13. “ The Story of Hawaii,” The World Booli Encyclopedia, 
5: 3076-3085. 

14. “ Spanisb-Amei'iean War,” ibid., 11:0738-0741. 

15. “ Hawaii, an Island Paradise,” The Bool: of Knowledge, 
15: 54-17—5451. 

16. ‘‘ McKinley—War President and Martyr,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, M-lti-17. 

17. “ War with Spain,” ibid., 0-412. 

18. “ The Philippines,” ibid., P-109-170. 

19. “ Hawaii Annexed,” ibid., H-245. 

20. “ Boxer Rebellion in China,” ibid., 0-221L. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR 

State of War in Europe. At the opening of the 
twentieth century Europe was prepared for war. The 
nations were armed to the teeth. There were national 
hatreds, fears, and jealousies. There were racial dis¬ 
likes, commercial rivalries, conflicting ambitions. France 
wanted I he return of Alsace-Lorraine which Germany 
had taken from her in 1871. Q ennany wanted her ‘ ‘ place 
in the sun,” that is, she wanted colonies outside 
of Europe, and a navy as big- as England’s to defend 
them. Secret treaties and rival alliances were formed. 
Provinces of small nations such as Serbia were seized 
by stronger powers, and the large nations of Europe 
seemed divided into hostile camps. Only a spark was 
needed to cause a deadly explosion. 

Origin of the World War. The spark was lighted in 
Serbia. On June 28, 1914, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, was assassinated 
while on a visit to Bosnia, a southern province of the 
empire, which had been taken from Serbia. The young- 
man who killed the Archduke was a member of a Serbian 
secret society which had as one of its aims the restoration 
of Bosnia to Serbia. 

It was generally supposed that Austria would make 
certain demands on Serbia because a Serb had murdered 
the Archduke, hut four weeks passed before anything 
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was clone. Then, on July 211, Austria sent a harsh note 
to Serbia, charging the Serbian Government with respon¬ 
sibility for the murder of Francis Ferdinand and his 
wife, and making humiliating demands upon the country. 
Serbia was given I'orly-eighl hours in which to comply 
with the demands. 

In its reply Serbia agreed to all the requirements 
except one, that Austrian officers should sit in Serbian 
courts to see that justice was done. This demand meant 
the surrender of Serbian independence and Serbia 
refused; she said, however, that if her reply was not 
satisfactory she was willing to submit the whole matter 
to the Hague Tribunal or to a conference of European 
powers. 

Austria held the reply to ho unsatisfactory. She 
declared that she would submit ihe question to no tribunal 
but her own and at once proceeded to invade Serbia to 
reduce that country to subjection. Germany, an ally of 
Austria, stood by, consenting to this act of war. 

■When Austria invaded Serbia, Russia began to mobil¬ 
ize her troops, or gather her soldiers together, to protect 
the little Slav state. The Russians and the Serbians 
are both members of the Slav rare and Russia had always 
been looked upon as the “ big brother ” and prelector 
of the smaller Slavic stales in southeastern Europe. 
Germany immediately sent a message to Russia demand¬ 
ing that Russia slop military preparations within twelve 
hours. At the same time Germany asked France whether 
she would remain neutral if war broke out between Rus¬ 
sia and Germany. She gave France eighteen hours in 
which to reply. Russia ignored the German demand and 
France replied that she would act as her interests de¬ 
manded. Germany at once attacked both countries. 

Neutrality of Belgium; Great Britain Enters the War. 
The German plan was to invade France, crush the French 
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army, capture Paris, and render Prance helpless before 
Russia could bring her vast armies into the field. Since 
strong fortifications guarded the boundary between 
France and Germany, the German commanders decided 
to invade France tbrongb Belgium. That was the easiest 
way. But the neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed 
years before by a treaty signed by the great powers of 
Europe, including Germany. Germany asked Belgium to 
allow German troops to cross Belgian territory on their 
way to France; if Belgium consented, Germany said that 
her army would safeguard Belgian territory; if Belgium 
refused, Germany would treat her as an enemy. Belgium 
replied that her neutrality had been guaranteed by a sol¬ 
emn treaty signed by the great powers of Europe and 
that she would resist any invasion of her territory. 

When England learned that German armies were 
marching towards Belgium, she demanded assurances 
from Germany that Belgian neutrality would be re¬ 
spected. Tbe German chancellor replied that military 
necessity required the German armies to cross Belgium, 
and lie used to the British ambassador in Berlin a sen¬ 
tence that is still remembered — that Britain ought not 
to enter the war for tbe sake of a “ scrap of paper.” 
Tbe contempt thus expressed for a solemn treaty helped 
to bring public opinion in Great Britain behind her Gov¬ 
ernment when she declared war on Germany (August 4, 
1914). 

A large part of Europe was now ablaze with war and 
other nations wore to enter the conflict. The struggle 
became indeed a “World War.” Before the conflict 
ended the following countries were at war with Germany. 
Belgium, Brazil, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Guatemala, liaiti, Honduras, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Montenegro, Nicaragua, Panama, Por¬ 
tugal, Roumania, Russia, Serbia, Siam, and the United 
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States. Czechoslovakia and Poland joined these Allies in 
so far as they were able to do so, and Bolivia, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Ecuador broke off diplomatic relations. 

American Neutrality. When the war began, the Ameri¬ 
can people had no thought of taking part in the conflict. 
Our policy since the time of Washing! on had been to 
avoid European entanglements. Accordingly President 
Wilson issued a proclamation of neutrality, warning his 
countrymen against the danger of taking sides and asking 
them to he “ neutral in thought and deed. ’ ’ 

Blockade. The war, however, soon involved American 
property and American lives. Hardly had the conflict 
started than Great Britain’s navy, in company with other 
allied fleets, placed a blockade around Germany and 
Austria, to prevent those countries from getting supplies 
from the outside world. German ships were swept off 
the ocean, and the German navy remained in hiding dur¬ 
ing practically the entire war. Only once did her battle 
fleet venture out of the Baltic, when it was soon turned 
hack by a detachment of the British navy in the battle 
of Jutland (191G). 

In carrying out her naval warfare Great Britain 
claimed the right to force all neutral ships bound for 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, or Denmark to lot English 
naval officers see that such ships were not carrying con¬ 
traband goods, such as munitions and materials used for 
war. Britain was determined that such goods should not 
reach Germany either directly or through neutral ports. 
This policy recalled the causes of the War of 1812 and 
gave the United States much concern because it interfered 
with our rights as a neulral nation. 

But wc were soon even more concerned by greater 
wrongs committecd by Germany. Great Britain liad de¬ 
clared that all food was contraband if shipped to Germany, 
or if it might reach Germany, since food for her soldiers 
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was as neeessuiy loi continuing tile wai as wuie mu¬ 
nitions. 

Jo Gonmmy the BiifisJi decision seemed like dooming 
an onliie nation & 



Submarine Warfare. The recently invented subma¬ 
rines, or “ TJboats,” were tlieonly sea weapons Germany 
could use to carry out her intentions against Great 
Britain. The British navy could block the German ports 
so far as the surface o[ the sea was concerned, hut the 
submarines could steal out under the water and sink 
British merchant ships and sometimes toipedo a war ves¬ 
sel. Germany now proposed to use the submarine to 
starve out England, to destroy British shipping, to sink 
her merchantmen and the ships of neutrals that were 
cturying food and goods to England. If Germany could 
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cut off .supplies to the British Isles, Great Britain would 
have to sue for peace. 

The German plan was a desperate one, and had never 
before been used in sea warfare. Previously the rule in 
international law had been that warships should nol de¬ 
stroy unresisting merchantmen of the enemy without pro¬ 
viding for the safety of the passengers and crew. This 
the submarine cannot do, because the officers of a sub¬ 
marine are unable to visit a merchantman at sea and 
examine her papers and cargo. Lt is also impossible for 
them to make a prize of her, and i I - they sink her, the crew 
and all on board are usually left to the mercy of the sea. 
Yet, regardless of international law and the lives of in¬ 
nocent passengers, the German submarines proceeded to 
carry out the plan. 

On May 7, 1910, a German submarine sank without 
warning the great British passenger ship, the Lusitania, 
off the coast of Ireland. About 1200 people were 
drowned, many of them women and children. Of those 
drowned 114 wore American citizens. 

American Protest. The sinking of the Lusitania 
aroused much feeling against Germany in the United 
States. Many Americans demanded that all relations 
with Germany should end at once. On (he oilier hand, 
many German sympathizers criticized President "Wilson 
for being too lenient toward England when that country 
interfered with our commerce. President Wilson was 
patient with both sides, desiring above all else to keep 
the country out of war. To Germany lie now declared that 
submarines could not be used against merchantmen with¬ 
out a “ violation of the sacred principles of justice and 
humanity. ” He protested against such warfare as illegal 
and inhuman, and demanded reparation and the preven¬ 
tion of such occurrences. After many notes had been ex¬ 
changed, lie succeeded in exacting a promise from the 
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German Government that ships would not he sunn with¬ 
out providing for the saf ety of passengeis and crew. 

But the promise was not kept. A year after the Lusi¬ 
tania was sent to the bottom, a German submarine sank 
the passenger steamer Sussex without warning and with 
groat loss ol life. Two Americans were among the in¬ 
jured. 

The President at once served notice upon Germany that 
he would break off diplomatic relations unless Germany 
abandoned its unlawful submarine warfare. Germany 
promised to do so, if the United States should induce 
Great Britain to give up certain features of her blockade. 
The American reply was that Great Britain’s acts had 
nothing to do with Germany’s violations of American 
rights. 

Developments were anxiously awaited. They came on 
January 31, 1917, when the German ambassador notified 
President Wilson that on the following day “ unrestricted 
submarine warfare would be begun on a large area around 
the British Isles.” Three days later President Wilson 
severed diplomatic relations with Germany. Slowly hut 
surely the United States was being drawn into the gigan¬ 
tic conflict. 

American Public Opinion. The great majority of 
Americans had come to believe that Germany was respon¬ 
sible for the war; that she cared nothing for international 
law or the rights of humanity; that she was fighting for 
the control of Europe; and that she had no intention of 
keeping her promises. 

To add fuel to the flame, “ the Zimmerman note ” was 
published shortly after diplomatic relations were ended. 
The German Government, in a note to the German minis¬ 
ter to Mexico, had proposed that if the United States 
declared war against Germany an alliance should be made 
between Germany and Mexico and, if possible, Japan’s aid 
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should also ho obtained. An invasion of the United States 
should then he made and (lie Mexican cessions which 
Amenta had wrested from Mexico by the Mexican Win 
(Arizona and New Mexico) should be restoiod to that 
country. 



Arrival or Firhi Ami iucon Timers in Fit\ noi; 


This scheme, together with other events, convinced the 
United States that Germany was plotting against this 
country and would show no regard for American rights. 
For some time German agents had encouraged labor 
troubles and strikes in American factories. Munition 
factories had been blown up, bombs placed in ships sail¬ 
ing to England and Franco, American ships sunk, and 
American lives destroyed. Explosions and riots in Amer¬ 
ica were traced to German sources at a time when Ger¬ 
many and the United States were supposed to be on 
friendly terms. 

America Enters the War. American patience was at 
an end. A special session of Congress was called at which 
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President Wilson recommended that Congress recognize 
a state of war as existing between Germany and the 
United States, because the course of Germany was noth¬ 
ing less tlian war. She bad assailed our flag, disturbed 
oui peace and older, sunk our ships, and drowned our* 
citizens without help or mercy. Four days later, April 
6, 1917, Congress adopted the recommendation ol the 
President, and 
American troops 
were soon on tlreh- 
way to Franco. 

The first task 
was to prepare the 
nation Cor war. 

Congress quickly 
passed a Selective 
Service or “Draft ’ ’ 

Act, requiring all 
men between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty-one, inclusive, to register 
for military service. Approximately 30,000,000 men reg¬ 
istered under the Act. A later act lowered the age limit 
to eighteen and raised the upper limit to forty-five. In 
1918 about 3 3,000,000 men registered under this act. Here 
was the raw material for the largest army ever raised by 
any nation. 

It takes time to train and equip an army. To this end 
huge camps, some of them capable of holding 50,000 to 
75,000 men, were built in many parts of the United States. 
The great factories of the country abandoned tlieir usual 
business and took up the making of supplies of war — 
guns, ammunition, uniforms, shoes, foodstuffs, airplanes. 

Cost of the War. All this of course was a very expen¬ 
sive business. Experts have estimated that our part in 
the war, brief as it was, cost the United States $41,000,- 
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000,000, not including loans to our Allies. To meet those 
expenditures Congress acted promptly. Tt passed taxing 

measures of magnitude 
and made provision for 
borrowing vast sums of 
money. Liberty Loan 
Bonds wore put upon the 
market and the people sub¬ 
scribed for $ 14,000,000,000 
worth before the close of 
the war in November, 
3918. 

Government Operation 
of Railroads. In order to 
act with efficiency, the 
Government took over the 
management of the rail¬ 
roads of the country. Pas¬ 
senger service was reduced 
and simplified, and in 
£ r e i g h t transportation 
preference was given to 
war supplies, 'flic roads 
were given hack to their 
owners several months after the declaration of peace. 

Loans to the Allies. Besides sending food and coal, wo 
loaned to the Allies nearly $10,000,000,000, largely in the 
form of credits to be expended in this country for sup¬ 
plies. Thus our men, money, and food were all impor¬ 
tant items in bringing the conflict to a successful conclu¬ 
sion. 

American Troops in Europe. In June, 1937, 35,000 
American soldiers sailed from Now York for France. On 
the following Fouxtli of July a battalion of American in¬ 
fantry marched through the city of Paris. Except for 
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General Pershing and his staff, who had gone to France 
a short time bofoio, these were the first American fight¬ 
ing men to set foot on the soil of Europe. 

From this time 
on American troops 
went to Fiance m 
a steady stream. 

None were lost at 
sea. By the begin¬ 
ning of 1918, 2,10,- 
000 American sol¬ 
dier's were in Eu¬ 
rope and many 
times that number 
were in the camps 
making ready to 
go. In the Call oC 
.1918 more than 2,000,000 American “ doughboys ” were 
in Europe, and additional troops were crossing the Atlan¬ 
tic at the rate of 300,000 a month. 

Women and the War. The women and girls of Eng¬ 
land, France, and the United Elates also helped to win 
the war. They “kept the home fires burning” while 
the men fought the battles. Clad in uniforms, with 
trousers taking the place of skirts, women worked in the 
fields and in the factories, in addition to nursing in the 
hospitals and driving ambulances and automobiles. 

Efforts Toward Peace: Wilson’s Fourteen Points. In 
an address to Congress in J anuary, 1918, President "Wil¬ 
son stated the attitude of the United States in the war 
and set forth what lie would like to see accomplished. In 
Ibis address he announced his famous “ Fourteen 
Points ” as the war aims of the United States: 

(1) “Open diplomacy”—no more secret treaties to he 

made 
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(2) Freedom of the seas, in war as well as in peace. Peace¬ 
ful trade not to be interfered with by warring powers. 

(3) Striking down of trade barriers between nations. 

(4) Reduction of armaments. 

(5) Fair adjustment of the claims of the rival nations to 
possession of disputed colonies. 

(6) Territory occupied by the Germans during the war to 
be given up to their own peoples, each nation to bo free to 
develop “ institutions of its own choosing.” 

(7) Restoration of Belgium with tlie payment of war 
damages. 

(8) Righting the wrong done in Alsace-Lorraine when those 
provinces were taken from France by Germany in 187J. 

(9) Readjusting the boundaries of Italy on national lines 
to bring Italian people under Italian rule. 

(10) Restoration of Serbia, which bad been conquered and 
possessed by Austria. 

(11) Security for peoples under Turkish rule to develop 
along their own lines. 

(12) Freedom of all nations to navigate the Dardanelles. 

(13) The establishment of Poland as an independent stale. 

(14) A League of Nations to promote world peace and to 
secure the rights and “ self-determination ” of all nations, 
the small as well as the great. 

American Troops and the War. At first the American 
troops remained hack of tlie lines for intensive training 
in trench fighting. Then they wont to the front as small 
units under their American officers, but were formed into 
brigades with the more experienced troops of France and 
Great Britain. The entire American army was under the 
direct command of General John J. Pershing, co-operat¬ 
ing with, the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces, 
Marshal Foch (fosh). 

Much curiosity existed as to how the untried American 
troops would behave under fire. There was not long to 
wait. From their first engagement to the last, the Ameri- 
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can soldiers and marines carried the fight to the enemy. 
One of their most notable engagements was in Bel lean 
(bo'lo') Wood, which France 
has since renamed “The 
Wood oL* the United States 
Marinos.” 

Much of the American light¬ 
ing was done around Chau- 
teau - Thierry (shti to'tytVre), 

St. Mihiol (sannio'yel), Metz 
(mots), and in the forest of 
Argonnc (argon'). In the 
spring of 1918 the Germans 
began a series of “ despera¬ 
tion ” drives, bent upon cap¬ 
turing the “ channel ports ”— 

Calais (kill's) Dunkirk (dun'- 
klirk), and Boulogne (boo- 
ion')— and upon reaching 
Paris. At first they met with 
success, but in July were 
stopped by tbe French and 
the Americans, and their ad¬ 
vance was turned into a re¬ 
treat. 

This was the beginning of 
the end. At the notable de¬ 
fense of Verdun (verdun') 
in 1916 the French had said, 

“ They shall not pass.” The r 

British, French, and Americans now said, -they snail 
not stop,” and the Allied forces, having taken the offen¬ 
sive, never dropped it. Under the command of General 
Foeh they struck blow after blow in rapid succession along 
the entire front, and forced the enemy steadily back. 
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Finally the Germans, their armies beaten in the field 
and their spirit weakened, asked for an armistice, a 
temporary pause in the fighting, to make terms of peace. 
In October, 1918, Germany expressed her willingness to 
make peace on the basis of President Wilson’s “Four¬ 
teen Points.” The armistice terms were announced by 



Trenches on the Western Front 

Notice the zigzag character of the trenches,, the exploding shells, the shell 
craters, and the barbed wire entanglement in front of the outermost trench. 
The stretch of ground between (.lie front line of trenches of the opposing 
armies was called “ No Man's Land,” 

General Focli and were promptly accepted by the Ger¬ 
mans. On the eleventh day of tire eleventh month, at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon the guns ceased firing and 
the most terrible war of all history came to a close. 

Terms of the Armistice. The armistice terms meant 
a complete surrender by Germany. Her allies —Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and Austria-Hungary—had already been beaten 
and had given up the fight; revolution was about to break 
out in Germany, and lier armies bad been beaten, in the 
field. The Germans, therefore, were compelled to accept 
whatever terms the Allies saw fit to grant. 
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Under the terms of the armistice large numbers of guns 
and immense amounts of ammunition were turned over 
to the Allies; airplanes were surrendered; locomotives 
and cars which had been taken out of Belgium and France 
were given up; and a large part of the German navy was 
handed over to Allied naval officers. The German troops 
immediately evacuated Allied territory and the Allied 
armies took possession of important posts within the Ger¬ 
man Empire. The purpose of the armistice terms was 
to make it impossible for the Germans to resume hostili¬ 
ties, a purpose that was fully accomplished. 

Peace Conference. Arrangements were immediately 
made for a peace conference to be held in Paris early in 
1919. President Wilson, after addressing Congress early 
in December, 1918, sailed for Prance. The conference 
opened January 18, and after the necessary preliminaries, 
the delegates settled down to the important and difficult 
task of drawing up the terms of peace. So conflicting 
were the claims of different nations, however, that almost 
six mouths passed before the treaty, embodying a cove¬ 
nant of a League of Nations, was ready. 

The treaty with Germany was signed in the historic 
palace at Versailles (versa'y), near Paris, in June, 1919. 
Americans had been told that the conflict in which they 
had so loyally engaged was “ a war to end war.” Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, at the Peace Conference, insisted that some 
agreement among the nations must be made by which 
such a war might be prevented in the future. He insisted 
upon and obtained in the treaty a provision for a League 
of Nations for this purpose. Alsace-Lorraine (filsas' 
16ran') was given back to Prance; Finland was made 
independent of Russia; Poland was made independent 
and was given territory that had long since been taken 
from her by Germany and Russia; Italy’s territories were 
enlarged; the Austro-Hungarian Empire was broken up 
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and some of its provinces were assigned to Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, whose independence was recog¬ 
nized; Great Britain and France received additional 
colonies and control over certain lands in /Vsia and 
Africa. The responsibility for the war was placed upon 
Germany and her allies. Germany had to surrender her 
colonies and her navy, reduce her army to 100,000 men, 
and pay large sums for the damages she had inflicted. 
Germany ’s province to Shantung (shiin'toong') in China 
was surrendered to Japan. The treaty contained hard 
terms and in time it may need to be revised. 

America received nothing from the war except huge 
debts, losses, and taxes. She expected nothing. Al¬ 
though nearly all the nations of the world soon joined 
the League of Nations, the United States refused to do 
so, being the only strong nation that declined member¬ 
ship. Personal and party opposition to the League of 
Nations arose in America and the Peace Treaty provid¬ 
ing for the League was rejected by the United States 
Senate. Separate treaties with Germany and Austria 
were made and ratified in 1921. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. I low did the World War begin? Toll why the. coiidicl is 
called the World War. Point out on a map of the world Ihe 
countries that did not take part in the conflict. 

2. Wliy did Germany want to attack Prance by going through 
Belgium? Explain Germany’s reasons with Ihe help of a map. 

3. Why is it important that “ public opinion ” he behind a 
government during a war? What brought public opinion back 
of the British Government, in the World War? 

4. Compare Wilson’s attitude toward the World War with 
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Washington’s attitude toward the French Revolutionary wars in 
1793 (see page 250). Were Lite reasons of the two men similar? 

5. Why was it hard for the United States to remain neutral? 
Did the United States remain neutral during the French Revo¬ 
lutionary wars? Explain. 

6. What is a blockade? Consult the Index and find out about 
other blockades in our history. Tell how a blockade helps a 
country to win a war. 

7. How and why did Germany use the. submarine? Did she 
make a mistake in so doing-? Explain. 

8. Tell how both Great Britain and Germany violated Ameri¬ 
can rights. Compare with the actions of Great Britain and 
France in the early part of the nineteenth century (see pages 
271-273). Which country injured the American, people more— 
Great Britain or* Germany? Explain. 

9. Why did the United States enter the World War? 

10. Explain the following and tell what each had to do with 
the World War: “ a scrap of paper “ Zimmerman note 
Selective Service Draft Act; “Fourteen Points"; Liberty 
Bonds. 

11. Monlion ways in which American men, women, and chil¬ 
dren helped to win the war. Ask your father and mother what 
they did during the war or what your other relatives did. 

12. Tell so far as you arc able what the war cost. Why is 
war so expensive? Can you tell what was gained by the war? 

13. “ In union there is strength.” Mention events or policies 
during the war that illustrate the quotation. 

14. Describe the part played by American troops in the World 
War. How did the United States raise money to carry on the 
war ? 

15. Turn to President Wilson's “ Fourteen Points ’’ (page 
623) and talk over their meaning. Find, if possible, which of 
the “ points ” were adopted in Ihc treaty of peace. 
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16. Toll what you lliink was the most important result of the 
World War (1) 1o the United States; (2) to European coun¬ 
tries; and (3) to the world as a whole. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Volunteers offer to make a special study of the reasons that 
caused each of the eounlrios named on page 615 to enter 1 he 
World War. No pupil take more than one country. Each pupil 
report to the class, presenting the reasons of the country which 
he represents as if lie were a citizen of that country. 

2. On an on I line map of the world, show in black the coun¬ 
tries that entered the World War, and in shaded areas those 
thal severed diplomatic relations with Germany bill did not go 
to war with her. 

3. Invite members of the American Legion to tell the class 
about Ihoir experiences during the World War. 

4. Have an exhibit of articles connected with the World War. 
Secure if possible enlistment posters, Red Gross placards, War 
Savings Stamps, uniforms, military equipment, Liberty Bond 
advertisements, and the like. Arrange Ihc material appro¬ 
priately and invite members of the school and of the community 
to come to see the exhibit. Toll visitors about Ihe different 
articles as they examine them. 

5. Bring letters written from the military camps or from Ihe 
front during the war and read them 1o the class. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. "A. World Tragedy,” Our Presidents, 278-28G. 

2. “ The World War,” The Book of the United 1 Stales, 290- 
303. 

3. “ The Sinking of the Lusitania,” America First, 428-433. 

4. “ The Last Race of Private Treptow,” ibid., 433-437. 

5. “ Frank Luke, Jr.—Aviator,” ibid., 437-442, 

6. “ The Exploits of Sergeant York,” ibid., 442-447. 

7. “ The Cost of the World War,” Readings in Conmunitu 
Life, 233-234. 
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8. “ America Welcomed as an Allj ,'’by David Lloyd Geurae. 
Jn Our Times, 35 I-Mo 1C 

9. “Life in the Cantoumcnt," ibid., 365-370. 

10. “ The Fourteen Points of World Peace,'’ In Woodrow 
Wilson, ibul., 3X9-391!. 

11. “ In Flanders Fields,” by John MeCrae, ibid.. 413. 

12. “ Transport 106,” ibid.. 414-418. 

13. “ Catching a Submarine,” ibid., 418—424. 

14. “ The Americans Come,” ibid., 424—125. 

15. “ The Treaty of Versailles,” ibid., 452—459. 

16. “ The. World War—The Greatest War in History,” 
Campion’s Pictured Encyclopedia, "W-149-178. 

17. “Wilson’s 14 Points,” ibid., W-lll. 

18. “ General Jolin J. Pershing,” ibid... P-128-129. 

19. “ America’s President in the World War.” ibid., W-L00- 

m. 

20. “ Ships in Action,” by William S. Sims, in Tin March 
of a Nation, 388-390. 

21. “ Hand Baltlcships, ” hy David Fallon, ibid., 390-396. 

22. “ War Eagles: First Patrol,” by Charles Nordhoff and 
James N. Hall, ibid., 396-407. 



(JIIAPTEK XXXVI 
THE PEACE MOVEMENT 

Elihu Burritt. A century ago Elilm Burritt, tlio 
“ learned blacksmith,” entered on a crusade for universal 
peace and lmman brotherhood. Burritt had had no chance 
to go to college; but by reading and study lie had mas¬ 
tered many languages. He lectured in America and 
Europe, creating a sentiment for peace. In 1848 he 
organized the Brussels Congress of Friends of Ponce. 
In the history of the peace movement his name deserves 
to be remembered. Ho was a pioneer in a great cause. 

Demand for World Peace. Since the World War a 
widespread demand has arisen (hat another calamity 
of the kind shall never happen again. Differences will 
arise between nations, some of them serious, but no reason 
exists why such disputes should be settled by war. 
Disputes between individuals are not settled by duels, 
although such was the practice years ago; now they are 
settled in court. No one has a right to be the sole judge 
of his own case and lo settle a controversy with his 
neighbor in bis own way by force of arms. It should be 
so with nations. 

Old Ways of Avoiding War. Let us notice some of the 
old ways of keeping the peace among nations and see 
how the methods have worked in American history. 

1. Diplomacy. The State Department is our Peace 
Department. Through its ambassadors and agents and 
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treaties, this Department seeks to remove difficulties with 
other nations as they arise and to cultivate friendly re¬ 
lations with all countries. Many quarrels have been 
settled, or prevented, by wise diplomacy. 

Sometimes a single treaty makes for lasting peace. 
In 1798-1800 France and America were on the verge of 
war. Diplomacy and a treaty settled the quarrel, and 
for one hundred and forty years the two republics have 
lived on friendly terms with each other. In 1846 we were 
about to go to war with Great Britain over the Oregon 
boundary. The Oregon treaty of 1846 settled that dispute 
in fairness to both sides. Nations make treaties not only 
to end wars but also to avoid wars. 

2. Mediation. If two nations in a dispute cannot reach 
an agreement, mediation may he used. This involves 
the friendly aid of a third country that is trusted by 
both nations in the difficulty. The good offices of a 
mutual friend may lead to a peaceful settlement satis¬ 
factory to both parties. President Theodore Roosevelt 
mediated between Russia and Japan in 1905 and brought 
about peace between the warring powers. It is always 
better to try mediation before a war begins. 

3. Conciliation. In conciliation a commission is ap¬ 
pointed by the consent of the countries involved in 
difficulty to investigate the causes of the trouble and to 
suggest a solution. The recommendations of the com¬ 
mission are not binding on either nation, hut they are 
likely to he effective. The nation refusing to accept the 
solution would appear in an unfavorable light. 

4. .. Arbitration , This method goes farther than any of 
the preceding ones. By it a court is formed to hear the 
dispute. Before ibis court the evidence and claims of 
both sides may be brought. The countries in dispute 
agree in advance that the award of the court shall be 
binding. If the nation which loses the case should break 
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its pledge to abide by tbe decision, it would ])e regarded 
as contemptible by other nations. 

America lias generally been in favor of arbitration. 
She has urged this way to peace upon other nations 
We agreed to arbitrate the Alabama claims against 
Great Britain in 1871 (see page 470) and the differences 
over the Newfoundland fisheries in 1877. In the first 
instance, we collected claims amounting to $15,000,000; in 
the second, we paid $5,500,000. The arbitration awards 
were probably fair in both cases, although some of the 
English thought the Alabama award was excessive and 
unjust. But, as Prime Minister Gladstone said, the cost 
was hut “a drop in the bucket ” compared with the 
expense of a war, and the hatred which war causes. 

In 1892 a treaty of arbitration was made between 
Britain and the United States to settle a dispute over 
the capture of seals in Alaskan waters. For a time it 
seemed that the seal herds would ho entirely destroyed, 
and American authorities had seized a number of British 
seal-hunting vessels. An American court in Alaska 
claimed that the Bering sea was a “closed sea/’ and 
therefore a part of the territory of Alaska. In this 
instance the arbitrators decided against America and 
we had to pay $473,000 damages for the British ships 
seized. Later an agreement was made between the two 
countries for tbe protection of the seals. 

Again, the Venezuela boundary dispute between 
America and Britain was settled by arbitration in 1890 
and 1897. Once more the decision on the whole went 
against the United States, but the nation was satisfied 
and war was honorably avoided. 

America has made a number of general arbitration 
treaties with, other nations. She made one with France 
in 1908, which was to run for twenty years, and which 
was renewed in 1928. In general, such treaties agree 
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that, when differences arise between the United State's 
and another power, the differences shall he submitted to 
an impartial tribunal. Such an arrangement tends to 
remove ill feeling and to promote good will and, although 
all wai s may not he prevented in this way, every success¬ 
ful arbitration tends to reduce the probability of conflict. 

Hague Court. This tribunal provides a regular and 
permanent means of arbitration. The Hague Court is 
not really a court, but is only a list, or panel, of judges 
from which arbitrators may he chosen if two nations 
agree to submit a political dispute to arbitration. Each 
nation adhering to the Hague Court names four persons 
well informed in international law ancl of the highest 
moral reputation for the panel of judges. From the total 
list so appointed each party to a dispute selects two 
judges, but may choose only one judge from among the 
four persons it named for the panel of judges. After 
the four arbitrators are thus selected, they choose a fifth. 
If three of the four arbitrators cannot agree upon the 
fifth, a Hurd power selects him. 

Permanent Court of International Justice. This tribu¬ 
nal is a regular court of law, with a definite body of 
judges giving their time to the work and receiving a 
suitable compensation. The World Court, as the tribunal 
is commonly called, does not deal with political but with 
legal questions, such as the meaning or interpretation 
of a treaty, questions of international law, and the pay¬ 
ment that should be made i for a violation of an inter¬ 
national obligation. The World Court has now been 
agreed to by more than sixty nations. 

To this court the nations that have joined in recog¬ 
nizing it agree to submit their differences on all subjects 
that can be settled on principles of law, justice, and 
equity. The purpose is to substitute law for war. 

The United States is not a member of the World Court. 
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The Senate agreed to membership in 1926, with certain 
reservations, but these reservations were not all accepted 
by all the other nations. Our joining the court was 
allowed to drop until 1929, when Elihu Hoot drew up a 
plan for American membership to which the other nations 
agreed. Secretary of State SLitnson announced that this 
arrangement was acceptable to the United States, but the 
Senate has not yet given its approval to the plan. Hence 
the United States does not belong to the Court. 

League of Nations. If a nation should refuse to 
recognize its obligations and begin a war, could it not 
he restrained by some combination of nations that wished 
to keep the peace? This idea led to the League of 
Nations, proposed by President Wilson at the close of 
the World War. The chief purpose of the League was 
to organize some international machinery to preserve 
world peace—“ to promote internal peace and security; 
to induce nations not to resort to war; (o establish open, 
honorable, and just relations among nations; to induce 
them to accept the understandings of international law, 
and to maintain regard for the obligations of treaties.” 

During the, twenty years in which the League has been 
in existence, it has become so important, and America has 
such important conned ions with it, that its organization 
and work need to he briefly explained. . 

The League now has more than fifty member nations. 
The non-member nations arc Japan, Turkey, Mexico, 
Germany, the United States, and a few small powers 
like Egypt and fledjaz. 

The organs of the League are: (1) The Assembly, 
(2) The Council, (3) The Secretariat. 

The Assembly represents the member nations. It 
meets annually at Geneva, Switzerland, on the first 
Monday in September. Each nation may have three 
representatives in the Assembly but only one vote; the 
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nations are therefore equal in power, the little with the 
big. Any “ fully self-governing state, dominion, or 
colony ” may be a member, a term which includes such 
states as Cuba, Canada, and Ireland. The Assembly 
elects the non-permanent members of the Council; it may 
discuss any matter touching the peace of the world. 

The Council is made up of fifteen member nations, 
four permanent members (Great Britain, France, Rus¬ 
sia and Italy) and eleven members elected for terms 
of three years. The Council meets three times a 
year and special meetings maybe called for emergencies. 
The Council acts as a kind of Executive Committee of the 
Assembly to handle immediate questions, while the 
Assembly is like an international forum for free public 
discussion. The Council may take no action without 
unanimous consent. 

The Secretariat. This is the permanent working part 
of the League. It is steadily active, doing a vast amount 
of secretarial work, looking after the records and corre¬ 
spondence, collecting information, and registering the 
business which is to come before the Assembly and the 
Council. 

League Way of Settling Disputes. The members of 
the League agree to submit any dispute that may arise 
either (I) to the World Court, (2) to arbitration, or (3) to 
the League Council. The dispute may be submitted only 
by agreement of the parties in dispute, hut once a dis¬ 
pute is so referred all members agree to accept the deci¬ 
sion and not to go to war with a member accepting the 
decision. The members agree that in no case will they 
resort to war until three months after the decision by 
the arbitrators or the Council. 

The Council may take up a dispute of its own accord. 
Any question likely to endanger the peace of the world 
may be brought to the attention of the Council by any 
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member state. Parties to a dispute have a right to a seat 
on the Conned while tlieir dispute is being considered, 
wliether they are members of the Council or not. After 
investigation the Council publishes its recommendation. 
If this is agreed to by all the members of the Council 
(except the parties to the dispute), all members agree 
not to go to war against any member complying with 
the decision. 

If any member of the League goes to war in violation 
of its pledge, it shall he considered as having made war 
on all the members of the League. It is then subject 
to the following restraints: 

1. The Public Opinion of the World. This is really 
stronger Ilian any government. It will ho aroused 
against the offending nation, and no nation is likely to 
defy it or stand against it. Every nation seeks world 
approval; and no nation can he comfortable under 
universal condemnation. Italy, however, successfully 
defied the League in 193G when it conquered Ethiopia. 

2. The Economic Boycott. Supplies may he cut off 
and trade restrictions imposed. This may prove an effec¬ 
tive weapon in bringing a war-making nation to peace. 
Few nations can carry on war very long unless they can 
trade with other nations and get food and supplies. 

3. The Blockade. The war-making nation may have 
its ports closed to all foreign trade, a form of war that 
may make fighting with soldiers and guns unnecessary. 

4. Military Pressure—The Use of War Measures. 
This is the last resort, and the use of the other weapons 
of the League is likely to make war unnecessary. 

The Peace Treaty, providing for the League of Nations, 
had to he submitted to the Senate Cor ratification. Here 
a conflict arose. President Wilson had not appointed 
any member of the Senate to the Peace Commission. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the chairman of the Senate Com- 
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miticc on Foreign Relations, disagreed with Wilson; and 
the Semite, alter a heated debate, attached certain 
amendments or reservations 
to the League covenant which 
President Wilson refused to 
accept. Thus a deadlock de¬ 
veloped between the President 
and the Senate, and the Peace 
Treaty with its provision for 
membership in the League of 
Nations was never ratified. 

Hence the United States did 
not enter the League, partly 
from party politics, partly 
from a desire to preserve com¬ 
plete national independence, 
and partly from a tear of be¬ 
ing entangled in European af- Woodrow Wilson 


fairs. 

While the treaty was being 
discussed in the Senate, Presi¬ 
dent Wilson started on a 
speech-making tour of the 
country to arouse public 
opinion in favor of the treaty. 
In Kansas lie suffered a ner¬ 
vous breakdown. He was 
taken back to Washington 
with an illness from which he 
never recovered. He filled out 


Woodrow Wihon, 28th Purulent 
of the United Staton, was bom 
at Staunton, Vnginu, Decembei 
28, 185G; lie was giaduated tiom 
Princeton Umuusitv in 18i9; 
was Piofesaor of Histoiy and 
Political Economy in Biyn Miwi 
College from ISSo to 188S, and in 
Wedeyan Unncisitv from 1888 
to 18% Piom 1890 to 1902 he 
W. 1 S a piofessor in Princeton Uni- 
\daily, and from 1902 to 1910 lie 
was President of Pi incoton. Ho 
was elected Governor ol Now 
Jeisey in 1910. On lofirmg fiom 
the piesidency he continued to 
live in Wishmgton, D, C, until 
his death in. Pebruaiy, 1924, 


Ins term, although unable to perform the duties of Iris 
office. 


Outlawing War; the Paris Peace Pact. On April 6, 
1927, on the tenth anniversary of America’s entrance 
into the World War, Briand, the French Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs, made a declaration to tlie United States 
that France was ready to enter into a treaty with ns 
that would for all time outlaw war between the two 
nations. 

In his reply, Kellogg, the American Secretary of State, 
proposed that a treaty renouncing war should ho extended 


Thc IntcunatioNjU, Pbac*. Bkidci: 

Commemorating more than one hundred years of pence between the United 
States and Canada. 

to all the nations of the world. Secretary Kellogg said 
that America was ready to give up war, and he proposed 
a treaty for the other nations to consider: 

The high contracting parties agree that the settlement 
of all disputes and conflicts which may arise among them, 
of whatever nature or .of whatever origin they may he , shall 
never he settled except by peaceful means. 

This is the language of the treaty for renouncing war. 
More than fifty nations of the world have now signed it. 
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At a gathering in the ‘White House in July, 1929, Presi¬ 
dent Hoover solemnly proclaimed the Peace Pact outlaw¬ 
ing war to he the law of America. The Peace Pact does 
not mean that conflicts and disputes will cease to arise 
among nations, but that when they do arise they shall 
ho settled by the machinery and agencies of peace. Un¬ 
fortunately tho Peueo Pact has not been kept by several 
nations. 

Disarmament Are the nations sincere and do they 
mean what they say when they promise in solemn treaty 
to abandon war and to settle all disputes by peaceful 
means? If so, they can begin to lay down tlieir arms. 
A splendid example of security by disarmament is found 
in the Eush-Bagot Treaty of 1818 between Great Britain 
and America—the treaty by which the Great Lakes were 
dedicated to international friendship and lasting peace. 

In 1818 Sir Charles Bagot for Great Britain and Rich¬ 
ard Rush for America made a treaty which excluded 
warships from the Great Lakes and thus secured lasting 
peace between two great nations. Thus one hundred and 
twenty years ago Great Britain and the United States 
provided that on a frontier stretching between tbe two 
nations for more than 3000 miles not a fort or a soldier, 
not a gun or a war vessel, was to be stationed. The “ In¬ 
ternational Peace Bridge,” spanning the Niagara River 
at Buffalo, was officially opened and dedicated in 1927, 
in commemoration of the century of peace thus secured 
between the United States and Canada. 

Washington Disarmament Conference, It was with 
reduced armaments in view that President Harding 
called a conference of several of the powers engaged in 
the late war—Groat Britain, France, Italy, Japan, China, 
Belgium, tho Netherlands, and Portugal—to meet at 
Washington on Armistice Day, November 11, 1921. 
Charles E. Hughes, the American Secretary of Stale, in 
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opening 1 the conference astonished tlio delegates and the 
country by proposing a drastic cut in the chief navies of 
the world. He proposed that the United States immedi¬ 
ately scrap thirty war 1 vessels, half of them new ships; 
that Great Britain destroy nineteen battleships, and 
Japan seventeen. He also proposed a “ naval holiday ” 
for ten years—and the building of no new battleships in 
that time. He further proposed that the relative strength 
of the chief navies in “ capital ships ” (battleships) be as 
5 for Great Britain, 5 for the United States, 3 for Japan, 
and 1.6 for France and Italy. These proposals were 
agreed to and put into a treaty. 

A. “ Four Power Treaty ” was also agreed to at the 
Conference, by which Great Britain, France, Japan, and 
the United States agreed to respect one another’s rights 
and possessions in the Pacific; if danger of war threat¬ 
ened, these nations were to meet in conference and decide 
on the best course of action. 

By the “ Nine Power ” treaty China agreed to give 
fair treatment to all on her railways, and the other 
powers promised to respect the sovereignty of China 
and to recognize the principle of the “ open door ”— 
equal trade privileges in China for all. The Washington 
Conference did much to advance world peace, though its 
reduction in naval forces applied only to battleships. In 
cruisers, submarines, airplane carriers, and other craft 
for naval warfare, the nations were still left open to 
competition. 

London Disarmament Conference. The next important 
step in promoting international peace grew out of a visit 
to President Hoover (1921)) made by Ramsay MacDonald, 
the leader of the British Labor Party and tlie Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. MacDonald was a friend of 
peace. In Hoover he met a Quaker engineer, who had 
done much to relieve the suffering of -war and to feed 
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starving peoples. The two statesmen talked over the 
problems in which the two nations were interested. They 
both wanted reduction oi‘ naval armament. 

Influenced by the failure of a conference held in 1927, 
Congress had authorized, early in 1929, the construction 



American Delegates with "Ramsay MacDonald at the London 
Disarm vment Conference 


Seated, from loft to right: Charles Francis Adams (Secretary of the Naw), 
Charles G. Dawes (Ambassador to Groat Biitain), Ramsay MacDonald 
(Prime Minister of Great Britain), Henry L. Strmson (Secretary of State). 
Standing, from left to right: Dwight W. Morrow (Ambassador to Mexico), 
Senator David A. Reed, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, Hugh Gibson 
(Ambassador to Belgium). 

of fifteen powerful war cruisers, with the purpose of 
building up America’s sea power until it equalled that of 
Great Britain. MacDonald’s visit and his public ad¬ 
dresses made an excellent impression upon the American 
people, and be was hailed as a messenger of peace and 
good will between the two English-speaking peoples. 
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Tlie outcome of MacDonald's visit was an international 
conference of the naval powers called to meet in London 
in 1930. In his Armistice Day address in 1929 President 
Hoover said: “AVe will reduce our naval strength in 
proportion to any other. It only remains for the others 
to say how low they will go; it cannot he too low for us.” 

The London conference adjourned without making 
much progress toward disarmament. America, Great 
Britain, and Japan agreed to scrap a few battleships and 
to lmild no more vessels of the land before 1937. It was 
agreed that America might build up her navy to an 
equality with that of Great Britain. It was also agreed 
that submarine warfare is to be ‘ ‘ huuiaiir/.od. ’ ’ The 
conference may he said to mark a small step toward world 
peace, hut in 3935 Japan refused to renew the treaty 
after 1937 and no real progress has been made toward 
disarmament. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Tell what Elihu Burrilt did to promote world peace. 

2. How did the World War influence the growth of peace 
sentiment? Mention results of the war that contributed defi¬ 
nitely toward tlie preservation of peace in the world. 

3. Explain the four chief methods that had been used to pre¬ 
vent wars before 1914. Which seems to you most important ? 

4. Tell what the Hague Tribunal and the World Court do. 
Point out the main differences bclween them. 

5. How did the League of Nations come into existence? For 
what purposes was it formed? 

6. Explain the three methods the League may use to settle 
international disputes. What can the League do if one of itn 
members goes lo war in violation of promises it has given? 

7. What is (he purpose of the Paris Peace Pach ? Tell how 
it came to he formed. What does it provide ? 

8. Explain Hie meaning of disarmament. Name the chief 
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steps that have been taken since 1900 to bring about a reduction 
or limitation in armamenl. Wliat is the difference between a 
“reduction” and a “ limitation ” of armament ? Tell u lu¬ 
nations hesitate to disarm now that the Peace Pact G in force. 

9. What do you think is the greatest single step that could 
he taken today to advance world peace.' Give reasons. 

THINGS TO DO 


1. Make a chart showing four foreign wars of the Tinted 
Stales, their causes, and the .steps that were taken to prerent a 
conflict. Copy flic .following form and fill in the blanks. 


Foreign Wars 

Main Causes 

Stops Taken to 
Prevent the Conflict 














2. List international conflicts that have been prevented by 
(1) diplomacy, (2) mediation, (3) conciliation, (4-) arbitration. 
Copy the form given below and fill in the blanks. 


Methods Used to 
Prevent Conflict 

Countries in 
Dispute 

Causes of 
Controversy 

(t) Diplomacy 



(2) Mediation 



(3) Conciliation 




(4) Arbitration 
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3. Bring to clash newspaper items that loll about international 
disputes or international agreements. 

4. Bring to class pictures or cartoons that show aspects oE the 
peace movement. 

5. Find articles in tire magazines or items in the newspapers 
that tell about the activities of The Hague Tribunal, the League 
of Nations, or the World Court. Bring such materials to class 
and give a report upon them. 

6. Make a list of the chief steps in the peace movement since 
1800. Put a star (’) opposite the three slops that you consider 
the most important. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ Clara Barton, Founder of the American Red Cross,” 
Heroes of Progress, 140-146. 

2. “ The World War and the Peace Movement,” The Book 
of the United Slates, 307-314. 

3. “ Settling International Disputes by Arbitration,” Read¬ 
ings in Community Life, 236-240. 

4. " The League of Nations,” ibid., 241-243. 

5. “ The Paris Peace Pacl,” ibid., 243-246. 

6. "A Vision of the Future,” ibid., 247-248. 

7. “ The Meaning of the Red Cross,” ibid., 274, 

8. “Need for a League of Nations,” by Woodrow Wilson, 
In Our Times, 386-387. 

9. “ The Unknown Soldier,” by Frank M. O’Brien, in The 
March of a, Nation, 408-411. 

LOOKING BACKWARD 
A. A SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Summarize the discussion of The Coming of World Power. 
(1) Note the headings I, II, and III which arc given below, then 
read the list of statements which follow. .Decide which state¬ 
ments belong under each heading, (2) Copy the major head¬ 
ings I, II, and III in your notebooks and write in correct order 
under each heading the appropriate statements. 
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The United States a World Power 

I. The United States acquired foreign territories and depend¬ 
encies. 

L 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

II. The United States is drawn into foreign wars. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

III. The United States takes a hand in world problems of peace. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0 . 


List of Statements 

1. After the United States had possession of the Philippines, 
she demanded the “ open door ” in China in order that all coun¬ 
tries might have eqnal trade privileges in that country. 

2. The United States purchased Alaska from Russia in 1867. 

3. German submarines sank the Lusitania and many American 
citizens lost their lives. 

4. President Wilson set forth the war aims of the United States 
in Ms “ Fourteen Points.” 

5. Hawaii was annexed to the United States in 1808. 

6. Tho United Stales tried to protect the interests of American 
citizens who lived in Cuba under Spanish rale. 
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7. Ai the close of the Spnnish-Anioriean war, (he United States 
became the prelector of Culm. 

8. German agents burned factories, caused explosions, riots, 
and discord in 1 ho United Stales. 

0. Secretary Kellogg proposed dial a treaty renouncin'* war 
be entered into by all the nations of the world. 

If). At tin 1 close of 1 lie Spanish-Ainericnn War Spain ceded 
Porto Ric-o and the Philippines to tlie United Slates. 

11. Germany announced a policy of unrestricted submarine 
warfare to be carried on around the British Isles. 

32. President Wilson attended the Peace Conference in Paris 
in 1918 and secured the inclusion of the League of Nations as a 
part of the Peace Treaty. 

13. President Harding called a conference of the loading 
nations allied in the World War to discuss reduction of 
armaments. 

1-1. Prime, Minister MacDonald of Great Britain visited the 
United States to discuss naval disarmament with President 
Hoover. 

15. Representatives of the United Stales, headed by Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of Stale, attended a naval conference in 
London. 

B. HISTORICAL TERMS 

The terms given below arc used in The Coming of World 
Power, the division of the book which you have just read. 

insurgents submarine outlawing of war 

armistice Hague Court evacuation 

tribunal alliance defensive war 

the Allies 

Copy Hie following sentences and fill the blanks with the 
correct word or words from the list given above. 

1. The list of judges from which an impartial court is selected 
to settle disputes between two nations is called the_ _. _ 
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2. The agreement, between nations which makes the art of 
going to war against another nation a crime is called the 

3. The nations that united in the World War to fight against 

derma ny and her associates were called_____ 

1. A formal agreement between nations to act together is 
railed an_.___ 

5. A temporary pause in fighting during a war to which both 
sides agree is called an_ 

(1. „_________ means the act of withdrawing troops. 

7. Aliy court of justice may be called a 

8. A boat that operates beneath the surface of the sea is 

called a___ 

9. Persons who lake part in an uprising against an existing 

government are, called_ 

10. War for the purpose of protecting the property and the 

rights of a nation is- 


C. “WHO’S WHO” 

Make a list of important characters in the story, The Com¬ 
ing of World Power. Write your list, in an alphabetical order 
and after each name write a statement telling the part that 
the person played in the history. 
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Shortly after the Spanish-American war Theodore 
Roosevelt became President of the United States. He 
was young and energetic, and was eager to reform the 
abuses which had crept into the conduct of business. 
He waged vigorous warfare against the practices of 
many of the large corporations, declaring that great 
wealth must obey the law as strictly as is required of 
the humblest citizen. 

The prosperity of the country during Roosevelt’s 
administration resulted in marked improvements in the 
living conditions of the workers. Roosevelt became 
the leader in saving the nation’s forests and protecting 
its other natural resources. He considered the digging 
of the Panama Canal his greatest achievement. 

Under the next strong President, Woodrow Wilson, 
the reforms begun by Roosevelt were carried forward. 
The income tax transferred a burden of taxation from 
those least able to bear it to the shoulders of people 
of means. Banks were made more responsive to Gov¬ 
ernment control, and the Federal Reserve System less¬ 
ened, if it did not end, the danger of financial panics. 

But unfortunately the end of the World War 
brought hard times. Many of the returned soldiers 
could not find work, and the prices of all products fell. 
The President was also confronted by troublesome 
problems among the small nations of the Caribbean, 
and had to interfere several times to maintain peace. 

Many of the nation’s leaders had long felt that gov¬ 
ernment was not sufficiently responsive to the will of 
the people. They also believed that citizens should 
take more interest in political questions. Methods 
were therefore devised whereby the people themselves 
could suggest or reject laws. In addition the right to 
vote was given to women. Thus the people and their 
government were brought closer together and a “ new 
democracy ” came into being. 
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chapter xxxra 

ROOSEVELT AND THE PROGRESSIVES 

Death of McKinley: The Coming of Roosevelt. Presi¬ 
dent McKinley had served barely six months of his second 
term when he was shot by an assassin while attending the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. He died eight days 
later, and Theodore Roosevelt became President of the 
United States. 

When Roosevelt took the oath of office as President he. 
promised, as Vice Presidents in such situation* usually 
do, to carry out the policy of his predecessor. But the 
nation soon saw that a new kind of leader had come into 
the White House. Roosevelt was a man of great energy, 
bubbling over with eagerness to use the opportunities 
before him for the service of the country. 

Roosevelt was only forty-three years old—the young¬ 
est man in our history to hold the office of President. 
His critics called him rash and impulsive, needing the 
wisdom that comes with years and experience. He had 
not wished to be Vice President, for he looked upon that 
office as a political graveyard where there was little 
chance to do anything. He had many of the masterful 
qualities of Jackson, and as there had been a period of 
history marked by Jackson’s influence, there came a 
period in which Roosevelt was the leading force. 

Roosevelt’s View of the Presidency. Roosevelt had 
convictions on public policies. lie did not intend to 
* ‘ wait on Congress. ” He proposed to use all the powers 

653 
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o£ his office to bring about the things which lie thought 
ought to he done. He thought it unnecessary to find a 

“ grant of power ” in the 
Constitution permitting him 
to act, but claimed that if 
Ids action or policy was not 
forbidden by the Constitu¬ 
tion he had the right to go 
ahead. This was a shock 
to many people who thought 
such a construction of the 
Constitution would give the 
President too much power. 
BuL since the policies which 
Roosevelt wished to carry 
out were favored hy most of 
the people, the country was 
ready to accept his view of 
presidential powers. 

Roosevelt was also a good 
politician. JtTe knew how to 



Thpodoie Roosevelt was bom in 
New York City, October 27, 1858. 
He was graduated at Harvaul Uni¬ 
versity; while ,i young man became 
active iu politics; was elected to the 
New Yoik legislatuie; was appointed 
by Pi evident Hainson as Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commissioner and by President. 
McKinley as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. Dining ilie Spanish 
War ho became Colonel of the 
“ Rough Ridei.s.” After the war, in 
1898, ho was elected Governor of 
New York. In 1900 ho was elected 
Vice-President. By the death of 
McKinley Roosevelt became Presi¬ 
dent, and was an important force in 
politics until his death in 1919. 


play the game of politics, 
how to manage men or de¬ 
feat them. Tie had an un¬ 
usual understanding of all 
classes and conditions of 
men among his countrymen, 
lie knew how to appeal to 
the public through his mes¬ 
sages and the newspapers. 
Whenever opposed in (lon- 
gress, Roosevelt obtained, 
or forced, the co-operation 


of that body hy sending Congress repeated messages, 


which were really appeals to the country to hack him up. 
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As a result, people all over the country sent word to 
tlioir Congressmen, urging them to “ stand hy the Presi¬ 
dent ” and follow his lead. He had said, “ Speak softly, 
but carry a big stick that is, never pick a quarrel, but 
be ready to fight and fight hard if you must. lie now 
used the “big stick” on Congress, public sentiment being 
the “big stick.” 

By such methods Roosevelt controlled the policies of 
the country for the next eight year's. Let us notice his 
outstanding achievements. 

1. Coal Strike. Roosevelt settled the coal strike in 
1902. .Society cannot well exist unless certain basic in¬ 
dustries, like mining and transportation, keep going. If 
coal mining ceases and the railroads stop running, the 
factories will have to close their doors because of lack of 
fuel and shipping’ facilities. Every one depends on .such 
industries, and there is always uneasiness when the coal 
miners and the operators cannot agree lest a strike occur 
and our fad ones and homes he left without fuel. 

The coal strike of 1902 lasted throughout the spring, 
summer, and fall. The price of hard coal (anthracite) 
went as high as $30 a ton. Winter was coming on, in¬ 
dustries were closing, people were suffering. The mana¬ 
gers were trying to starve the coal miners out. The strike 
became a matter of national concern. The president of 
the miners’ union was John Mitchell, an honest and able 
labor leader. 

Roosevelt called the operators and representatives of 
the miners to meet him in conference at the White House. 
The spokesman for the operators thought the trouble 
could all be ended if the Government would only send 
troops and keep the miners in order. Mitchell, the leader 
of the miners proposed arbitration and pledged the work¬ 
men to accept its results, but the operators refused. 

Then Roosevelt, backed by public opinion, demanded a 
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settlement. Tie let it lie known that the people must have 
coal and that if the operators would not agree to reason¬ 
able terms the Government would take charge of the 
mines and put the miners to work. When House veil ! s 
intentions became known, the eoal owners came io terms. 
The people endorsed Roosevelt’s course and his action 
increased his popularity. 



MnnrLOtirs Looks, IUnama ('anal 


2. Panama Canal. Roosevelt brought about the build¬ 
ing of the Panama Canal. This was one of the most not¬ 
able achievements in the history of the world. The great 
seamen in the age of discovery, men Tike Columbus, 
Magellan, Hudson, and Cabot, were always seeking a sat¬ 
isfactory passage to the “ South Sea,” or the Pacific. 
Their quest was in vain. Now, under Roosevelt, a pas¬ 
sage or canal was dug across the narrow Isthmus of 
Panama, large enough to permit the largest ships in the 
world to pass from ocean to ocean. Today thousands of 
vessels go through the canal every year, and the voyage 
from New York to California is shortened by thousands 
of miles. 






ROOSEVELT AND THE niOOHESSlYEb (,r ,7 

In the first place the United States had to secure the 
consent ol Great Britain to huild the canal. In ISAO we 
had made a treaty with that country known as the Cla\ - 
lon-Bulwcr Treaty, hv which it was agreed that neither 
country should liave control over an isthmian canal or 
build fortifications along it, but that it should remain open 
equally to all nations. At that time British sea power 
was much greater than America’s. As Great Britain 
had islands and interests in the West Indies, we wore 
afraid the English would seek to build and control the 
canal. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty warded off that dan¬ 
ger. In I860 the Suez Canal was opened. Then England 
had a shorter sea route to the East, and she cared less 
about the western route. After the Civil War and the 
Geneva arbitration (page 470) a friendlier feeling arose 
between Great Britain and the United States. Great 
Britain was willing for America to build the canal. A 
new treaty was therefore made, the Hay-Panncei'ote 
(ponsTotit) Treaty (1901), by which Great Britain con¬ 
sented that the United States might huild and control 
the Panama Canal. England thus recognized American 
supremacy in this region. 

A second difficulty arose from early efforts to build 
the canal. In 1881 Ferdinand de Lesseps, a Frenchman 
who had built the Suez Canal, organized a French com¬ 
pany to construct a canal at Panama. After spending 
millions of dollars and losing thousands of lives by dis¬ 
ease, the French gave up in despair. But the French 
company still hud property rights in the undertaking. 
After long negotiations the United States bought out the 
rights of the French company for $40,000,000, as that was 
thought io be cheaper than to build an entirely new canal. 

The greatest difficulty of all, perhaps, arose from the 
ownership of the Isthmus. Panama belonged to Colombia, 
one of the countries of South America. A treaty was 
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negotiated with that country granting the United Stales 
permission to build a canal. Ten million dollars were 
to be paid to Colombia, and an annual rental of $250,000 
for the lease of (he laud. This treaty was rati lied by the 
United States, but was rejected by Colombia, chiefly be- 



Ajhndosed Uitr.Nm Dunoon at Panama Canai. 

Nate (lie stagnant wutei m I lie foe-ground TVhen the Americans look over 
the woih, tho swum)is and mas-hos wpio di.unod 01 spuiyod with oil. Tho 
hoiec-s, for (ho men i\oic doubly wiocnod so an (o bo mosquito-pi oof. 


cause the Colombian authorities wanted more money. 
Roosevelt was determined to build flie canal. He said 
that he did not propose lo have any farther dealing with 
“ the foolish corruptionists” in Colombia; and added 
that we could “ not permit them to block this grind 
work. ’ ’ 

Then something happened in Panama. The people of 
the Isthmus wanted the canal built. Aroused by the. re¬ 
jection of the treaty by the Colombian Senate, tho pimple 
of Panama revolted and set up a little republic of their 
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own. President .Roosevelt promptly recognized the m 
dependence of Panama, and sent naval forces to the Isth¬ 
mus 1o prevent Colombia from interfering. Many Amer¬ 
icans thought his action was high-handed and unfair to 
Colombia. 

Panama next concluded a 
treaty with the United States 
granting this country the 
right to control the Canal 
Zone and to build a canal. 

"When the treaty was ratified 
(1904), President "Roosevelt 
appointed the first Canal Coin- 
mission. 

Yellow Fever. Another seri¬ 
ous obstacle had still to he 
overcome. "Workmen could 
not easily live in Panama. Yel¬ 
low fever, malaria, and other 
diseases caused their death at 

an alarming rate. This was Gen William C, Gor<j\s 



the principal cause of the fail¬ 
ure of the French to dig the 
canal. A medical commission 
under Dr. W. C. Gorgas, a 
general in the United States 
Army, almost worked miracles 
in the Cana] Zone, and “ the 
Isthmus was made one of the 


Chief medical officer at Havana 
under General Wood, following 
the Spanish Wai; son of a Con¬ 
federate soldiei; colonel m the 
Medical Coips of the United 
States Army; chief sanitary offi¬ 
cer of the Panama Canal Zone— 
ho made of the ivthnnm a place 
in 11111011 workmen could live. A 
great iopie«entativp of pteven- 
five medicine and a great seivant 
of humanily 


most healthful regions in the tropics.” Malaria was 
checked and yellow fever was stamped out by the de¬ 
struction of the mosquito which carried the deadly germ. 
The triumph of sanitation under General Gorgas made 
possible the triumph of engineering that followed. 

After slow progress in the work for several years, 
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President Roosevelt appointed Colonel (5. W. Goolhals 
(go'thidz), an aimy engineer, to direct the forces in dig¬ 
ging the canal, and the dirt soon began to fly. G real locks 
had to be built; bills bad to be removed and land .slides 
prevented; but in spite of such diKicullies the work was 
carried to a successful conclusion at a cost of about #400,- 
000,000. In 1918 the canal, 50 miles from end to end, was 
opened to ships, and the dream of centuries was realized 
by a water way connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific. 
To celebrate the opening 1 of the canal a great Exposition 
was held in San Francisco in 1015. 

Colombia continued to protest over the loss of Pan¬ 
ama and in 1.921 the United States paid her #25,000,000 
to settle her claims and to bring about a better feeling 
toward America. 

3. Conservation of National Resources. Another worthy 
policy with which Roosevelt became ideniilicd was Unit of 
conservation; that is, saving the natural resources of the 
nation. Many people look upon his work in this connec¬ 
tion as Roosevelt’s greatest service io his country. 

There were vast desert areas in the West. If water 
could he brought to them, they could be turned into fruit¬ 
ful farms and gardens. Rig dams might be built to store 
water from rivers and mountain streams. I?y big and 
little ditches the water could ho spread out over the dry 
land. This lias been done. Groat dams and reservoirs 
have been built, and millions of acres of sandy wastes that 
supported only sage brush, cactus, and jack rabbits, have 
been turned into fertile holds. As a result rich and valu¬ 
able crops of fruits, potatoes, sugar beets, and alfalfa 
have been raised. 

National Forests: Gifford Pinchot (pin'sho). More¬ 
over, the mountain sides were being- robbed of valuable 
forests. Fires had destroyed thousands of splendid trees, 
and heavy rails liad washed tons of rich soil down to the 
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sea. Cri fiord Pincliot, head of the Bureau of Forestry 
under Roosevelt, sought to educate the public on the im¬ 
portance of saving the natural resources of the nation — 
minerals, forests, water power, and oil. 



The Roosevelt Dam 

In the Aiwona plateau stands the famous Roosevelt Dam, built at a cost of 
over $'1,000,000. It is one of the highest dams in the wot Id, being 280 feet 
high. “ It can store so much flood water that the rains of 1938 will water 
flip crops of 1940 on hundreds of thousands of acres of land many miles 
down stream. Its creation is one of the wonderful stories of weal era 
development. The road to the site was built through a waterless desert for 
twenty miles. Then for forty miles the road was blasted through rock walls 
nf canyons at a uost of millions. . . . For months 3000 people worked on the 
enterprise. They left a real dam, a structure of solid conoiete that^oan 
stand as long as the mountains stand.” J. Russell Smith, North American, 

President Roosevelt supported Pinehot with all the 
weight of his influence. Senator Newlands, of Nevada, 
who knew the West, urged the cause in the Senate. Many 
public-spirited citizens gave their aid and the result was 
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the passage of the “ Reclamation Act ” (1902) which pro¬ 
vided for the irrigation of desert lands. 

Roosevelt Dam: Forest Rangers. The Roosevell Dam 
was completed in 1911, and within twenty years nearly 
2,000,000 acres of waste lands wore roelaimed for cultiva¬ 
tion. In 1907 President Roosevelt issued a proclamation 
reserving over 40,000,000 acres of national forest lands. 
A. hody of men called forest rangers were stationed in 
the forest reserves to protect the forests from lire and 
from timber thieves. The rangers are stationed on high 
peaks from which they can detect the smoke of a lire at 
great distances; since telephones connect the stations, 
word can he sent quickly to any point of danger, in this 
way destruclive fires are held in cheek. 

4. Portsmouth Peace Conference. Roosevelt brought 
about the Peace Conference at Portsmouth, N. II., which 
ended the war between Russia and Japan (1905). Roose¬ 
velt knew that both warring powers wanted peace, but 
wore not willing to ask for it, lie used his influence to 
bring them together. He also arranged a conference of 
European powers which prevented for a time a war be¬ 
tween Germany and Prance. For these services to the 
cause of peace, Roosevelt was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize, consisting of a modal and diploma, and a sum of 
over $36,000. Ifc gave, the money to a committee to be 
used to promote industrial peace in America in the strug¬ 
gle between capital and labor. 

b. Pure Food Laws. Along with the plans for saving 
natural resources and enriching waste lands came laws 
for safeguarding food and medicine. 

Manufacturers of food products—meats, soups, canned 
and bottled goods-—-often used chemicals to preserve 
these foods. People began to demand pure food laws 
to prevent the use of harmful preservatives in the food, 
and to have the labels on the goods tell the truth. Patent- 
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medicine makers sold poisonous drugs as medicine under 
false labels. 

In 1906 Upton Sinclair's novel, The Jungle, described 
the bad conditions in the meat-packing- establishments 
in Chicago. When President Roosevelt read the hook, 
he was stirred to action. Fie recommended two law s that 
were passed. One provided for Government inspection 
of meat sold in interstate commerce to make sure that 
it came from healthy animals and that they were slaugh¬ 
tered under clean and healthy conditions. The other act 
forbade the manufacture or sale of poisonous or harmful 
foods, drugs, and medicines. In 1911 the law was made 
stronger by forbidding false statements about the cures 
that could be had from these medicines. “ Quaclc ’’ patent 
medicines and “ quack ” doctors were nearly driven orb, 
of business. 

Election of 1901. Roosevelt’s policies for the most part 
were popular with the country. He naturally desired to 
he re-elected in 1904 and he President “ in his own right," 
but up to this time no Vice President who had inherited 
the presidency had ever been elected to succeed himself. 
Roosevelt became the exception. 

Although Roosevelt always claimed to be a “good 
party man,” the party managers and the machine poli¬ 
ticians did not like him. They thought that he was too 
radical, and that he stood for too many reforms. They 
disliked his independence, and they were afraid they 
could not “ manage ” him. 

According the party bosses looked about for a candi¬ 
date to oppose Roosevelt and to defeat him for renomina- 
tion. Their best hope was the old party captain, Marcus 
A. Hanna, then a Senator from Ohio, who had twice car¬ 
ried the party to victory under McKinley. Rut in 1904. 
Hanna died and the plans of the anti-Roosevelt politicians 
were dropped. 
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Tlio result was that Roosevelt was nominated by tlie 
Republicans without opposition and was elected by the 
largest popular majority any President bad ever received 
ii]) to that time. The Democrats nominated Judge .Alton 
B. Parker of New York. He belonged to the conserva¬ 
tive, anti-silver, and anti-Bryan wing of the parly. Thus 
the country witnessed the strange spectacde of a conserva¬ 
tive successor to Bryan running against a radical suc¬ 
cessor to McKinley. This time the radical won, because 
a great many Bryan Democrats voted for Roosevelt since 
they bleed his democratic ways and his “ progressive ” 
policies. Roosevelt carried every State in the Union out¬ 
side of the “ Solid South,” which since the days of recon¬ 
struction had always gone Democratic no matter who was 
the candidate. On this occasion Missouri broke away 
front the South and voted for Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt Policies. Roosevelt’s second administration 
was identified with certain policies which came to be 
called “ Roosevelt policies,” although they were favored 
by Bryan Democrats as well as by Roosevelt Republicans. 
The most important of these follow: 

(1) Government regulation and control of public serv¬ 
ice corporations, especially the railways, which must be 
made to serve all equally. Backed by Western fanners 
and farm journals, the Hepburn Act was passed in 1906, 
which increased the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from live members to seven, and gave the Commission 
the power to fix rates, to regulate railway accounts, and 
to regulate express companies, sleeping car companies, 
and pipe lines. The conservatives did not like such 
“ meddling with business ”; they claimed that “ a man 
should he allowed to manage his own affairs in his own 
way.” Roosevelt was willing that the railroads have a 
“ square deal,” but he wanted them to treat all patrons 
alike and to serve the public welfare. 
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(2) Development oj iratenvay s. A system ol' inland 
waterways, dredging of rivers, anti connecting rivers by 
fi series of canals for shipping slow freight was advocated. 

(3) Covbd ration movement — saving to the public, 
under national uullioiitij, the natural resources of tin* 
country: water power for irrigation, the forests, the 
mines, and nag ranted homesteads-—was continued. 

Election of 1908. By the election of 1908 Roosevelt 
had placed the Republican Party in a position of great 
strength. Many of the policies which Bryan had pre¬ 
viously favored had been adopted by Roosevelt. Free 
silver was the chief exception. 

President Roosevelt refused to lie a candidate for re- 
election. Many of his supporters unshed him to stand 
for a second “ elective term,” but be had announced that 
he would not be a candidate for a “ third term ” because 
he considered that he had already had two terms. Tie 
threw his support to ’William Howard Taft, his Secre¬ 
tary of War. His support was decisive in bringing about 
Taft’s nomination and election. As Jefferson had chosen 
Madison for his successor and Jackson had chosen Van 
Buren, so Roosevelt brought Taft to the presidency. lie 
assured the country that Taft could he trusted to carry 
out the “ Roosevelt policies.” The Democrats for the 
third time nominated William J. Bryan, their “ peerless 
leader. ” The issues between the old parties, the tariff 
and the trusts, aroused little popular interest. The Re¬ 
publicans promised to revise the tariff if they were re¬ 
turned to power. Taft was elected by a decisive vote. 

Taft and a Divided Party. Taft became President on 
March 4, 1909. Roosevelt, meanwhile, left Washington 
and started on a Big game hunt in Africa. Taft soon 
had a divided party on his hands. He called a special 
session of Congress to revise the tariff and on August 5, 
1909, the Bayne-Aldrich Act was passed. People gener- 
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ally had understood that the promise of the Republicans 
I'or a revised tariff had meant a revision downward, but 
the act was a revision upward. Taft did not try to lead 
Congress, but merely waited for it to act. lie believed 

that the President should not 
interfere with the work of 
Congress; that he should 
leave Congress alone to do its 
work in its own way; that he 
might accept or reject what 
was submitted to him, but that 
Congress should be independ¬ 
ent of the Executive. He thus 
gave up presidential leader¬ 
ship and Congress took the 
reins. 

The result was a tariff act 
that was very favorable to the 
“ interests ” and the big man¬ 
ufacturers. The act was un¬ 
popular in the West, and 
many Republican Congress¬ 
men refused to support the 
measure. The President not 
only signed the bill, but a 
month later called it ‘ 1 the best 
tariff law (hat had ever been 
enacted in the history of the country.” 

The Payne-Aldrich Act contributed to a break in 
the Republican Party. Congress contained a group 
known as “Insurgents,” later called “Progressives.” 
Some of these men had urged a downward revision of 
the tariff for years. Speaker Cannon of the House of 
Representatives said that the party should “stand pat” 
for protection on the old lines. The conservatives who 
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supported the new tariff were therefore called “stand¬ 
patters.” 

President Taft tried to “ keep in the middle of the 
road,” that is, to act fairly toward both factions and, if 
possible, to reconcile them. With this in view ho recom¬ 
mended a number of measures—that tariff rates be sub¬ 
mitted to an expert Tariff Commission, that there should 
be equality of privileges in trade with Canada, and that 
international difficulties should be adjusted by arbitra¬ 
tion treaties. His suggestions were not carried out, and 
other difficulties arose. 

According to Eoosevelt, Taft had agreed to retain in 
his Cabinet James R. Garfield, Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
the Interior. This department has charge of conserva¬ 
tion. Instead of appointing Garfield, however, Taft 
selected R. A. Ballinger, of the State of Washington, who 
had been an attorney of certain big corporations inter¬ 
ested in Western lands. Gifford Pinchot, head of the 
Forest Service, the friend of Roosevelt and an Insurgent 
sympathizer, accused Ballinger of granting to a rich cor¬ 
poration valuable coal lands in Alaska. The Pincliot- 
Ballinger controversy soon became a political issue. Taft 
stood by his Secretary and dismissed Pinchot from office. 
The Progressives and ardent friends of conservation then 
declared that Taft had lined up with the stand-patters 
and that he had no intention of carrying out Roosevelt’s 
policies. 

Thousands of the rank and file of the Republican Party, 
influenced by the progressive leaders in Congress, came 
to believe that the only changes made by the Payne- 
Aldrich Act were in the interest of great corporations; 
that “Sugar Senators,” “Lumber Senators,” “Steel 
Senators,” and “ Railroad Senators,” were in control of 
Congress; and that the President, “ a good-natured man 
surrounded by men who knew what they wanted,' ’ was 
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lidding to their leadership. As I lie election ol‘ 1912 drew 
near, the Progrossmss denounced Taft’s administration 
and began to organize to defeat his renominalion. 

Election of 1912. Now developed another strange situ¬ 
ation in polities. The radical Roosevelt forces, calling 
themselves “ Progressive Itepifblicans,” who had brought 
about Taft’s nomination in 11)08, bitterly opposed him 
and persuaded Roosevelt to be their candidate. The con¬ 
servatives, called “ stand-patters,” who had disliked 
Roosevelt and had fought Taft’s nomination in 1008, ral¬ 
lied to the President’s support. Thus the Republican 
Tarty was divided in 1912, and as a result, Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, the Democratic candidate, was elected. 

Wilson as Governor of New Jersey had shown himself 
in sympathy with progressive policies and against the 
control of the party by the “ interests.” 1 lis nomination, 
therefore, caused the progressive Democrats to stay with 
their party. 

The combined popular vote for Roosevelt and Taft was 
over 1,000,000 more than the vote for Wilson. Including 
the vote for Debs, the Socialist candidate (807,000), and 
for Chapin, the Prohibitionist candidate (258,000), the 
popular majority against Wilson was about 2,400,000. 
Thus the division in. the Republican Party made Wilson’s 
election possible, just as the division in the Democratic 
Party in 1860 had made Lincoln’s election possible. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Explain the main reasons for the rc-ok'etion of McKinley 
in 1900. 

2. Sketch the career of Roosevelt, lolling the main steps by 
which ho rose to the presidency. Write six adjectives which de¬ 
scribe the kind of man Roosevelt was. 
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3. Met)lion llie main achievements of Roosevelt’s administra¬ 
tion. Which do you regard as the greatest ? Why? 

4. Explain the reasons the Imiied Stales wanted to build the 
Panama Canal. Name the obstacles thal la ,5 in the way. Tell 
how we obtained the right to go ahead with the enterprise. 

5. What is meant by amxervalion/ Point out the connection 
between the events described in Chapter XNIX and the work or 
conservation related in this chapter. 

6 . Mention the different kinds of conservation begun in Roose¬ 
velt’s administration. Which was the most important ? 

7. Explain the main policies for which Roosevelt stood in his 
second term. Tell why Bryan felt that Roosevelt had “ stolen 
his thunder.” Was such the case? Explain. 

8 . Why was the Interstate Commerce. Commission created? 
(Review pages 530-532.) Wlmt weaknesses in the Commission 
were remedied during Roosevelt’s administration ? 

9. Why did the Republican Party managers and “the inter¬ 
ests ” dislike Roosevelt? What is meant by “ the interests ”1 
Explain the strange changes that took place in politics between 
1908 and 1912. 

10 . Compare the different conception of the President’s duties 
and powers hold by Roosevelt and Taft. Mention actions of the 
two men that show the way each looked at the office. Tell how 
you think each man would have acted 011 the problems that arose 
from time to time had he been in the other man’s place. 

11. What wore the causes for the quarrel between Taft and 
Roosevelt ? Was the quarrel a mere personal matter or was it 
caused by something deeper ? Give reasons. 

12 . Had you been a voter in 1912, how would you have cast 
your ballot? Why? 


THINGS TO DO 

1, Look up the life of Theodore Roosevelt in one of the ref¬ 
erence, works in your school or public library and make a list of 
the political records he broke. Compare lists and one pupil 
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vo lu a leer 1o prepare a poster for your bulletin board with this 
as the title, “ T. 11., the Record-Breaker .” 

2. One of Ihe boys volunteer to make a small clay model of 
the Panama Canal for the historical collection in the school. 

3. Choose committees to present to the class (1) scenes from 
the lile of Roosevelt, and (2) scenes from the career of TaJ’t. 

4. Three pupils volunteer to presold the views of a “ stand- 
pat ” Republican, a Bryan Democrat, and a Republican “ Insur¬ 
gent.” Suppose thal the three men are standing on a street 
corner of a small town, talking over the questions of the day. 

5. Three pupils act out the conference Hud .settled the great, 
coal strike of 1902, one pupil taking Iho pari of Roosevelt, the 
second the part of Mitchell, and the Ihird representing the coal 
operators. 

6. One of the boys volunteer 1o make a small model of the 
Roosevelt Dam or the Boulder Dam for the school museum. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “A Right for Health, ” in Readings in. Community Life, 
249-21)1. 

2. “Roosevelt and the Thieves,” ibid., 31(1-221. 

3. “ Our National Barks,” ibid., 342-345, 

4. “ Theodore Roosevelt,” Our Presidents, 251-262. 

5. “ Roosevelt and the New Century,” The Book of the 
United Stales, 282-288. 

6. “Roosevelt’s First Inaugural Address,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt, In Our Times, 170-179. 

7. “ The Forest and Its Guardians,” The. Book of Knowl¬ 
edge, 8: 2803-2810. 

8. “ America’s Most, Strenuous President,” Compton’s Pic¬ 
tured Encyclopedia, R-147-103. 

9. “ The Story of Conservation,” The World Book Encyclo¬ 
pedia, 3: 1622-1623. 

10. “ Forestry in the United States,” ibid., 4: 2540-2541. 



CHAPTER XXXYIII 
WILSON AND THE NEW FREEDOM 

Wilson and the Presidency. On March 4, 1013, Wood- 
row Wilson became President of the United States, He 
represented the “ scholar in politics.” His experience 
in the political field had not been extensive—only a few 
years as Governor oC New Jersey. But he had been a 
student of politics all his life. He had spoken for “ the 
New Freedom,” urging that the people exercise more 
control of government, and that they lie set free from 
restrictions by monopolies and special interests, As 
Governor of New Jersey he had successfully grappled 
with the special interests and had opposed the party 
bosses. 

Wilson had supported most of the progressive meas¬ 
ures which had become identified with the names of 
Roosevelt and Bryan. He held Roosevelt’s view of the 
presidency rather than Taft’s; that is, he believed that 
the President should take the lead in determining public 
policies. He believed that Congress and the President 
should act together under presidential leadership; that 
they would not be able to accomplish much if they tried 
to he entirely independent and separate from one another. 

For the first time in forty years the Democrats had a 
leader with a united party behind him. They had a large 
majority in the House, hut only a slender one in the 
Senate; consequently, they needed to act together. Wil- 
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son, who was “ a forward-looking man,” wished JUls party 
members in Congress to follow his load in supporting 
progressive measures, and for tlio most part his wish 
was realized. 

Tariff Reform: The President’s Address to Congress. 
The tariff was liist taken up. President Wilson railed 
an extra session of Congress, and urged that the tariff 
he promptly revised downward. Tie revived an old cus¬ 
tom of addressing Congress in person. Washington and 
John Adams had done this, the members of Senate and 
House marching in procession to the hall of the House of 
Representatives, where the President, mounting the 
Speaker’s platform, read his message to the members. 
It was a stately occasion. Jefferson thought it was too 
)oi)al, like a speech from the throne. lie was a demo¬ 
crat and wanted “ democratic simplicity,” mid he discon¬ 
tinued the custom partly for the reason mentioned and 
pai llv because he was not a good speaker, hut was a good 
writer. Accordingly Jefferson sent a written message to 
Congress, instead of addressing that body in person, and 
his custom was followed by all succeeding Presidents 
until Wilson’s administration. Wilson thought that he 
could impress his ideas on Congress with greater effect 
by delivering his message in person. 

Congress responded to his recommendation on the tar¬ 
iff by passing- the Underwood Act. This measure took 
the place of the Payne-Aldrich Act and provided much 
lower rates. One of the important features of the Under¬ 
wood Act was a provision for an income tax. The tax 
was graduated by placing a small rate of tax on small 
incomes and a higher rate on larger incomes. Incomes 
up to a certain amount were exempt, or no tax at all 
was imposed. 

Federal Reserve Act: Preventing Money Panics. For 
more than a half a century, as we have seen (pages 
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569-586), the money question had been a subject of bitter 
controversy. The struggle wafi chiefly between creditors 
and debtors, or lenders and borrowers. 



The Federal Reserve banking centers were distributed over the United 
Stales in proportion to the banking business of the various localities. Tn 
this way the iinaneial needs of the different parts of the country are met 
more fully limn under ihe old system. 

Lion ol' all parties had come to believe that the hanking 
system and the money system of the country needed re¬ 
form. This feeling led to the passage of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Act (1913). Under this measure twelve cities were 
chosen Cor the location of Federal Reserve Banks. The 
national banks within convenient distance of these banks 
become members (stockholders) of their respective 
Federal lie serve Banks. The Federal Reserve Board, 
which controls the whole system, may authorize the 
Regional Banks to issue “Federal Reserve Notes ” to 
be used as money; the notes are then sent to the local 
member banks to be issued, or lent, to customers across 
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the bank counter. Those notes aio good money. They 
are aeceptable to all Americans and are receivable for 
taxes, duties, and other public dues by our governments. 

Previously, as population grew and trade increased, 
more currency was needed but no way existed by which 
the currency in the country could meet such needs. The 
consequence was that the currency was i iff id, neither in¬ 
creasing nor diminishing with the demands of (rude. The 
Federal Reserve System is designed to correct this evil 
and to provide an elastic currency—-a currency that will 
stretch out or draw in as business needs require, giving 
the country more, currency at one time and less at others 
in answer to demands. 

A money panic; comes from lack of credit and loss of 
confidence; or when the demand for money is greater 
than the supply. People are then seized with fear lest 
the money they have loaned, or deposited in a hank, can¬ 
not he had. when (hey need il. A “ run on the hank ” 
is started, people draw out their deposits, and hide their 
money away. The hanks arc* then Tumble to make loans 
and have to call in those they have made. As a result, 
people who have to meet their obligations and pay their 
debts in money suffer foreclosure's of mortgage's and 
property sale's by the auctioneer. This eompe'ls them 
to sacrifice their property, often at less than its reed 
value. The result is loss or ruin to thousands of people 
who could have paid their debts without the loss of their 
property or business, if time (a loan or crenlit) had been 
allowed to them. When emergency currency is available, 
as in the Federal Peservo System, the wheels of industry 
are kept in motion and men who can give security are 
able to get an extension of time or credit and are not 
forced to sell their property. 

One of the main purposes of the' Federal Reserve (Sys¬ 
tem is to prevent panics. People used to think that a 
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money panic with all ils loss and nun was to be expected 
at eerluin intervals, say every twenty years. There was 
a disastrous panic in 1819, another in 1837, another in 
1857, anolher in 1873, the worst of all in 1893, and one in 
1907. These jinnies caused untold misery. All of them 
could perhaps have boon prevented if the Government 
had exercised proper control over the supply of money. 
The Federal Reserve System, which is under Government 
control, can supply emergency currency; by distributing 
this currency (Federal Reserve notes) good money in 
Millieienl (plant'dies can be provided wherever it is most 
needed. 

Federal Trade Commission Act and the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, 1914. Urged bv President Wilson, Congress 
passed the da if Ion A nil Tt ust Act and the Fcdei al Trade 
CimtHuns'toH Act, to prevent abuses by the trusts and 
unfair trade practices hy corporations. The Federal 
Trade Commission has been helpful in enabling business 
men and the Government to get on well together, the 
Government helping to guide business by giving informa¬ 
tion and by letting business enterprises know what they 
may do and what they may not do under the law. 

Wilson and Mexico. Before President Wilson came 
into office, a revolution broke out in Mexico (1911) which 
drove the President, General Diaz, (de'as), out of the 
country. Dina had ruled Mexico for forty years like an 
absolute monarch. He had not shown much considera¬ 
tion for the welfare of the common people. TIis suc¬ 
cessor, Madoro (mathaTo), had hardly entered the presi¬ 
dency before lie was assassinated. General Huerta 
(w<VUi), an ambitious military leader, then became dicta- 
lor. In those successive disorders and revolutions many 
American citizens in Mexico lost their lives, and many 
more lost their property. 

Evouts in Mexico finally caused Wilson to send an ex- 
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podition to V(*ru Cmz to safeguard American interests in 
the city. He tried to induce Huerta to arrange foi a 
peaceful election in Mexico to clioo.se a President, and 
not to he a candidate' himself. "When Huerta refused, 
Wilson warned Americans to leave Mexico and adopted 
a policy of “watchful waiting.” lie refused to recog¬ 
nize Huerta as a lawful ruler. 

This policy finally drove Huerta from power. Car¬ 
ranza (ca riin'sa) succeeded him as President of Mexico, 
in 1914, hut was not able to preserve order or prevent 
wrongs against Americans. One of the Mexican outlaws 
named Villa (vel'ya), with a hand of followers, crossed 
the American border and killed a number of Americans 
in New Mexico. President Wilson immediately soul 
troops to the Mexican border and ordered General 
Pershing- to pursue Villa and punish him. General 
Pershing led his soldiers for a hundred miles into Mexico, 
hut was unable to capture Villa. 

Wilson did not wish to go to war with Mexico, but he 
had committed acts, such as the invasion of Mexico and 
the bombardment of Vera Cruz, which were much like 
acts of war and which aroused suspicion and distrust 
against the United States in Mexico and among the Hatin- 
American powers. Conditions remained much the same 
in Mexico for several years. Finally, Carranza was mur¬ 
dered (1920) and Obregon (o'bregon) became the Presi¬ 
dent of Mexico. Three years laler the United Stales 
recognized the Obregon government. 

The Caribbean: Haiti and Santo Domingo. Disorder 
had broken out also in Santo Domingo (siiu'tb do nun'go) 
and Haiti (ha'ti). Those two countries occupy one 
island, Haiti the western part, Santo Domingo the east¬ 
ern part. The island lies between Cuba, an American 
protectorate, and Porto Rico, an American possession. 
It also lies on the direct route from bhiropo to (ho Pan- 
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ama ('anal. Naturally Ilia United States would not like 
to have Ui<' island fall into tho hands of any European 
power. Itoth Haiti and Santo Domingo wore independ¬ 
ent but almost constant disturbances occurred within the 
two countries. 

in UK).) 1 lie finances o( Santo Doming'o were in had 
shape, Either she could not, or would not, pay her debts 
to European claimants, and for a while it seemed that 
European (Jovermnents might intervene and perhaps 
seize the island. In this emergency the United States 
made a treaty with the Dominican Republic, by which the 
United Slates agreed to take charge of the revenues of 
the island republic and help it to got its debts paid. This 
action was satisfactory lo the European nations and pre¬ 
vented them from trying to collect their debts by force. 

Several years later came a new revolution (the island 
had twenty revolutions in thirty years). Such was the 
situation when President "Wilson came into office. He 
ordered American marines into the island to restore 
order and to supervise, the elections. The outcome was 
Dial Santo Domingo became practically a protectorate of 
(he "United Slab's. 

Similar' action occurred in Haiti. In 1915 a revolution 
occurred in the island. A fter American marines restored 
order, Haiti made a treaty with America by which the 
United Slates was to control the police forces of that 
country and manage its finances. Haiti, too, thus became 
a protectorate of America and our marines remained in 
the country for many years. Such developments make it 
clear that the United Stall's has become the dominant 
power in the ("la rihbean Sea. 

President Hoover and Haiti. President Hoover did not 
wish to impose the authority of the United Slates upon 
these island republics. He desired them to be orderly 
and self-governing. As disorder and dissatisfaction with 
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American control continued in Haiti, lie appointed a com¬ 
mission to investigate with the result that a fair election 
ol' a Haitian legislature was provided to elect a new 
President. Some time later the American government 
withdrew the marines and left the Haitians to govern 
themselves. 
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Tuc Virgin Islands 


Notice the strategic locution of the thice islands (St. Thomas, St. John, and 
St. Cioix), purchased by the United States from Denmark. If war oemus 
on the American continents the possession of the Panama Canal would be 
exceedingly important. These islands are nnpoitanL outposts for its defense. 

Purchase of the Danish West Indies. In 1917 the 
Danish. West Indies (now called the Virgin Islands) came 
into the possession of the United States by purchase from 
Denmark for $27),000,000. The islands contained 33,000 
people, nine-tenths of whom were Negroes engaged in 
the production of sugar. The inhabitants were allowed 
to retain their Danish citizenship, or to become citizens 
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of the United States as they chose. For military and 
naval reasons, the islands are important. They serve 
as a coaling station for naval vessels and help to protect 
the entrance to the Panama Canal. 

Election of 1916. The administration of President 
Wilson was generally approved by the countiy, and he 
was very popular with his party, which nominated him 
for re-election in 1916. As his opponent the Republi¬ 
cans nominated Charles E. Hughes of New York. Hughes 
had gained favor with the country by his investigations 
of the scandals of the big insurance companies. These 
companies had used the money of their policy-holders for 
party contributions and to corrupt the New York State 
legislature—a situation that Hughes helped to bring to 
an end. Shortly afterwards, he was elected Governor of 
New York and administered that office well. When nomi¬ 
nated for President, he was serving as Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, having been ap¬ 
pointed to the position by President Taft. Hughes re¬ 
signed from the Supreme Court to accept the nomination. 

In this campaign the Progressives called on ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt again to he their leader, as in 1912. Ho 
declined the nomination, however, and announced that 
he would support Hughes. He called upon all Republi¬ 
can Progressives to help reunite the party in an effort to 
defeat President Wilson. The Progressive Party then 
practically disappeared, most of its members following 
Roosevelt in support of Hughes, but many of them, espe¬ 
cially in the West, voted for President Wilson. 

Wilson was re-elected in one of the closest elections in 
forty years (since 1876). The result turned on the vote 
of California, whose Progressive leader was Governor 
Hiram Johnson, al that time a candidate for United 
States Senate on both the Republican and Progressive 
tickets. The Progressives came to the conclusion that 
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Tlug'llps was in sympathy with the “ stand-pat ” wing of 
the party and was not at all interested in the Progressives 
of the Rtate. As a result Hughes lost California to Wilson 
hy a small majority while Johnson was eleeted to the 
Senate hy MOO,000 majority. Wilson also carried Kansas 
and other Western Progressive States. 

President Wilson’s Efforts for Peace. Wilson was 
inaugurated for a second term on March 5, 1917. He 
kept us out of war” was a slogan used hy the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in supporting Wilson for re-election. He 
had served only a month of his second term when he led 
his country into war. He was a man of peace and had 
done what he could to bring peace in Europe and to keep 
his country out of the World War. But his efforts were 
in vain. Germany revived her submarine policy of sink¬ 
ing merchant ships. This, as we have seen (pages fi!7- 
G21, led to the loss of American lives and finally brought 
the United States into the great conflict. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTION’S AND PROBLEMS 

1. What did President Wilson mean by the “ now ” freedom ? 
What was the “ old ” freedom? Explain. 

2. What had Wilson done before his election 1o the presi¬ 
dency that, in your opinion, would help him fill the office? 
Compare his previous experiences until the experience of 1\vo 
of his predecessors. 

3. Compare Wilson’s attitude lowards Ihe duties and powers 
of the President with the views held hy Roosevelt and Taft. 
Mention incidents during his term of office that show how lie 
carried out his ideas. 

4. Why is a graduated income tax fairer than most taxes on 
property? What classes of people objected to such a lax? 
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5. Prepare a talk on the Federal Reserve Act. Include the 
following points: (L) reasons for the law; (2) chief provisions; 
(3) benefits to the country. 

6. Name the problems described in Chapter XXX that neve 
solved, at least in part, during Wilson’s administration. Tel] 
what was done to solve eaeh of them. What, if anything, 
remained unsolved! 

7. Describe conditions in Mexico when Wilson became Presi¬ 
dent. What was his attitude towards Mexico! Why/ Men¬ 
tion classes of' people that wanted Wilson to intervene in Mexico. 

8. Was intervention in Mexico in Wilson’s term as justifiable 
as was intervention in Cuba in 1898? 

9. Wind was Wilson’s policy of 11 watchful waiting ”? Was 
it a success? Give reasons for your opinion. 

10. Tell about the election of 1916. How do you account for 
Hie attitude of Roosevelt? Explain the political situation in 
California. 

11. Compare the achievements of Wilson and Cleveland (re¬ 
view Chapter XXXIf). Which man accomplished more? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. For a volunteer: Secure a copy of President Wilson’s 
first inaugural address and read aloud the parts that relate to 
the “ new ” freedom. 

2. Two boys volunteer to draw a large map showing the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve districts for the map collection in your room. 

3. Ask an officer at one of the banks in your community to 
tell you how bis bank benefits from the Federal Reserve Bank¬ 
ing System. Report what he says to the class. 

4. For a volunteer; Secure a copy of a statement of a Federal 
Reserve Bank and toll the class what it means. Secure what¬ 
ever help you need from a bank officer or from some one who 
is in business. 
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5. Bring to class a Federal Rests ve note. Read what is 
printed on the note and he prepared to explain wluit the state¬ 
ments mean or to ask questions about them. 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. The Bull iAIoo.se,” Our Presidents, 267-270. 

2. “ Woodrow Wilson," ibid., 271-277. 

3. ‘‘Ail Eight-Hour Day tor Railroad Men,” by Woodrow 
Wilson, In Our Times, 323-325. 

4. ‘‘Achievements in Peace,” This Country of Ours, 600-005, 

5. “ Woodrow Wilson,” The Book of Knowledge, 19: 7198- 
7200. 

6. “ Federal Reserve Banks,” The World Book Encyclopedia, 
1: 608-609. 

7. “ Federal Trade Commission,” ibid., 4: 2390. 

8. “ The Twenty-Eighth President,” ibid., 12: 7778-7788. 

9. The North Pole,” by Robert E. Peary, in The March of a, 
Nation, 370-384. 

10. “America’s President in the World War,” Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia, AY-106-111. 

11. “ Tariff Reform,” ibid., Id-219. 

12. “ Federal Reserve Act,” ibid., F-21-22. 

13. “ The 30th Presidenl of the United States,” ibid., IT-333- 
338. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

ADVANCES IN POPULAR GOVERNMENT 

Stages of Democratic Advance. The United States Juts 
steadily grown more democratic since the beginning of 
our national history. The era of Jefferson, of Jackson, 
and of Lincoln each made its advance toward a more 
popular control of the government. Jel'feison probably 
did more than any one else to make the United States a 
democracy. Fully 90% of the people were farmers in 
those days, and Jefferson led the fanning class against 
the banking and commercial classes. After Jefferson’s 
triumph the States gradually extended the right to vote 
to men without property. Jackson represented the 
“ plain people he was hacked by the western democ¬ 
racy of farmers. Lincoln freed the slaves, and they were 
soon made citizens and voters. 

Again, a generation later, in 1896 and following, 
another advance took place. The growth of the People’s 
Party and its demands, the democratic principles and 
policies advocated by Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt 
promoted the movement. To achieve, or retain, govern¬ 
ment of, by, and for the people requires a constant 
struggle. A review of some of the achievements for 
popular government during the last fifty years will show 
how true this statement is. 

Australian Ballot. For years party bosses and rich 
men who wanted special favors from the Government 
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had ('orrupted the ballot and bought elections. The 
“ floatct "—a man who wailed around on election day 
for his vote to be bought—bad become important in 
politics. In States where the parties were evenly 
matched, “ floaters ” sometimes held the “ balance of 
power,” and party managers wlio could raise the largest 
“ slush funds ” for tuning votes generally canned such 
States. 

This situation made necessary a change in the method 
of voting, if the people were actually to mile. Up to 
this time (1888-1800) political parties, or candidates, 
printed their own ballots, or tickets. Since the Demo¬ 
cratic ballot might be white and the Republican ballot 
red, it was easy to distinguish them from one another. 
The party workers distributed the ballots on the streets 
or at the voting places, and it was easy to buy and sell 
votes, for there was no secrecy about voting. After 
paying the “floater,” the buyer gave him a ballot and 
went with him to the voting place to see that he handed 
the ballot to the election officer. The buyer could thus 
make sure that the voter “stayed bought.” 

But in 1888 Kentucky and Massachusetts began a bal¬ 
lot reform; several other States followed the next year. 
These States introduced what is called the “Australian 
ballot, ’ ’ because it was first nsed in that country. Under 
this system of voting the names of all the candidates of 
all the parties are printed on an “ official ” ballot fur¬ 
nished by the State. No one is allowed to have a ballot 
outside of the election room. When the voter goes in to 
vote, he is given a ballot by an election officer. He then 
enters a booth by himself, and secretly marks the ballot 
for the candidates for whom he wishes to vote. He next 
folds the ballot, comes ont of the booth, hands his ballot 
to the election officer, and sees it deposited in the ballot 
box. If any one has bribed him to vote a certain way or 
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frightened him by threats, it is not easy to determine 
that he voted as lie said he would. Sinee 1888 nearly 
all the States have adopted the Australian ballot. 
The use of this ballot has done much to purity 
elections. 

Direct Primary. For more than sixty years following 
Jackson’s time, nominations for public office were made 
by party conventions. There were city conventions, 
county conventions, State and national conventions. A 
convention was a gathering- of delegates chosen at a local 
meeting by party workers or by such of the voters as 
had time and interest enough to attend. Party bosses 
generally controlled the choice of delegates. Counties 
sent delegates to a State convention; States and con¬ 
gressional districts sent delegates to a national conven¬ 
tion. Persons who gave their time to politics—the “ pro¬ 
fessional politicians ” and the office holders—usually con¬ 
trolled the conventions. Only a few citizens gave much 
attention to politics until an election campaign was on, 
and by that time the candidates had already been selected. 
The party bosses handled the conventions and rich candi¬ 
dates sometimes bought enough delegates to secure nom¬ 
inations to office. 

The foregoing situation created a demand that the 
primary system be substituted for the convention plan. 
Under the direct primary system every voter of the party 
has an opportunity to vote for the candidate he prefers. 
This gives more power to the rank and file of the party. 
Candidates announce themselves for various offices, their 
names are placed upon official tickets, and members of 
the various parties cast their ballots upon tlie day 
appointed for the primary election, just as in a regular 
election. As a rule the candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes for each office become the nominees of 
the party. The primaries of all parties are held on the 
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same day and all have the same legal safeguards, against 
fraud as the regular election. 

The diieet primary is merely another election and adds 
to public expenses. Many people claim that the bosses 
manage the primaries as completely as they managed 
the conventions and that only rich men can afford to run 
for a State Governorship or a United States Senatorship, 
since men without wealth cannot afford two contests, one 
in the primary and one for the regular election. But 
large sums of money need not he spent in the primaries 
or in the elections; many persons have been nominated 
in the piimaries and elected without great expenditures, 
Campaign expenses must be filed by the candidates and 
some men chosen for the Senate have been deprived of 
their seats because of having spoilt too much. A wide 
difference of opinion exists concerning the merits and 
defects of the primary system. 

In 1912 thirteen States bad some form of presidential 
primaries. The voters in these States liad opportunity 
to express their preference among the presidential can¬ 
didates. In 1913 Bryan declared that the Democratic 
Party would never hold another national convention, but 
that the people in the primaries would decide upon can¬ 
didates and policies; President Wilson urged legislation 
upon Congress to bring about that situation. But Bryan’s 
prophecy has not come to pass, and presidential pri¬ 
maries have not been used much since 1912, partly be¬ 
cause in presidential years few real contests liavo oc¬ 
curred within the parties. 

Initiative and Referendum. Along with the direct pri¬ 
mary came the initiative and the referendum. These are 
political devices Cor adding to the power of the people. 
They were first used in South Dakota in 1898, and soon 
after were provided for in the constitution of Oregon. 
The two measures generally go together. They are in- 
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tended as a check, or remedy, for the shortcomings of 
legislat urea. They came from the feeling that legislate! s 
were not true to the pledges they made in order to secure 
election; that instead of being “representative,” legis¬ 
lators were “ misrepresentative that they frequently 
passed laws which the people did not want and refused 
to pass laws which the people did want. 

The initiative is a process for obtaining legislation 
which the people desire, in spite of the legislature. The 
iefcK‘ndm)i is a process of preventing legislation which 
the people do not desire. By the initiative, if a certain 
per cent of the voters petition to have a measure or 
policy submitted to the voters for approval, the legisla¬ 
ture must provide for a popular vote upon it. If the 
measure carries in the election then the legislature must 
pass the act. By the referendum (meaning it must be 
referred) a measure which the legislature has passed 
may, upon a similar petition, not become law until it has 
been submitted to the people and approved by them. 
In this way the people can pi event legislation they do 
not want. 

These measures bring direct government to the people, 
or enable them to make laws directly. In Oregon sixty- 
four laws were passed in this way in four general elec¬ 
tions. This system of legislation has not been used much 
in recent years, perhaps because legislatures have be¬ 
haved better. The initiative and referendum have been 
compared to the policeman’s club or the gun behind the 
door—to be used only in an emergency. 

Amendments to the Constitution. The growing power 
of the people brought about several amendments to the 
national Constitution since 1910. This document had not 
been changed for over a hundred years, except during 
the Civil War period when eleven of the States were out 
of their usual relation to the Union. It was then that 
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the throe “war amendments ” were adopted. But fifty 
years later, witli increased power in the hands of the 
people, several amendments which had been urged for 
years passed Congress and were 1 ratified by the Stales 
in quick succession. 

The first of these (the Kith) allows Congress to levy 
an income tax, a tax upon the income or profit of an 
individual or corporation, without apportioning the tax 
among the States according to population. This amend¬ 
ment became part of tin* Constitution in 1913. 

An income tax act was passed during the Civil War 
and the Supreme Court allowed it to stand. Another 
was passed in 1894, hut the next year (1895) the Supreme 
Court (by a vote of five to four) declared the law uncon¬ 
stitutional. The decision was very unpopular and a 
movement was at once begun to obtain an amendment 
to the Constitution authorizing such a tax, but nearly 
twenty years were required to bring it about, so great 
was the opposition of the wealthy class. 

Popular Election of Senators. Another amendment of 
this period (the 17th) provides for the election of Fnited 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, not by the 
legislatures of the States as heretofore. For years the 
Senate was criticized as a “ rich man’s club,” many of 
whose members represented special interests and cor¬ 
porations rather than the people. The Senators field 
back the Income Tax Amendment again and again. Many 
people thought that the election of Senators by popular 
vote would make the Senate more ready to carry out the 
popular will. The Populists and the Socialists long de¬ 
clared for this change and in later years Republican and 
Democratic platforms also endorsed the amendment. 

Suffrage for Women. Another amendment (the 19th) 
provides for woman suffrage. It declares that “the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
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be denied nor abridged on account of sex.” Tims women, 
too, came to be included in “ equal rights for all. ” Here¬ 
tofore they had been citizens, hut not voters. The amend¬ 
ment allowing them to vote throughout the United ,States 
became part of the Constitution in 1920. Women in all 
the States voted for President that year. 

Women sought the suffrage just after the Civil War 
when Ihe vote was given to the freedmen. Many people 
thought that women were as competent to vote as Negroes 
just out of slavery. But the idea of women taking part 
in polities met only with the ridicule of most men, and uf 
many women, too. Tills famous amendment was drawn 
up in 1875 by Susan B. Anthony, a pioneer of the woman 
suffrage movement in America. It was introduced into 
the Senate three years later, and was presented to one 
Congress after another, until, in 1919, it was passed by 
Congress and ratified by the States. 

Postal Savings Banks. In 1911 there came into opera¬ 
tion the postal savings hank. Here the Government re¬ 
ceives and takes care of the savings of those who wish 
this service. The savings are then deposited in hanks 
under good security and can be borrowed and used to 
promote now enterprises. 

Parcel Post. In 1913 a system of parcel post was also 
established. The Government, through the postoilice, 
carries parcels for people, the charges varying according 
to the distance as fixed by a zone system. The parcel 
post has proved very useful. Free rural delivery of the 
mail has also been extended to the country districts from 
time to time. 

Two New States. During this period local self-govern¬ 
ment was extended to two Western States, New Mexico 
and Arizona. For more than fifty years after their 
acquisition from Mexico, statehood had been denied to 
them. Now both territories were made into States, New 
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Mexico in 1911 and Arizona in 1912. Arizona was the 
last oL“ the torritorios in what is called £ ‘ Continental 



The United Spites pineliascd Alaska from Russia in 1867 foi 87200 600 
The legion contains, 570 000 square miles. Most people of that time thought 
1 hat it consisted of rocks and lcebeigs and was of no value; but its (Hi and 
seals, and Inter its gold fiom the Klondike, hare yielded nuny times the 
sum paid lor the tcnilory. 


United States. ” Alaska is on the continent, hut is sepa¬ 
rated from the other States. Any new States in the 
future will have to be created out of Alaska or the island 
possessions. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1, Name and explain the chief stages of democracy since 17S9. 
What is democracy? How can one tell whether it exists? 

2. Wliat is the Australian ballot? Explain Its advantages as 
compared with the system of voting in use before ils adoption. 
How has it advanced democracy? 
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3. How does the direel primary operate? What evils did it 
tend to remove' Mention evils it may have caused, is it used 
in your State? Inquire at home. 

4. Explain the initiative and tire referendum. What do the 
two words mean? (Consult the dictionary.) How have they 
helped to make the Government more responsive to the desires 
of the people? Are they in rise in your State.’ 

5. Turn to the Constitution and read the Sixteenth, Seven¬ 
teenth, and Nineteenth Amendments. Tell what each means. 
Does each help to make the United States more democratic? 

6. Explain the following, and tell how each relates to democ¬ 
racy: “ floaters “ slush fund popular election of Senators; 
income tax; woman suffrage. 

7. What is the postal savings bank? The parcel post >. Rural 
free delivery? How does each benefit the community? 

8. What advances in democracy do you think are still needed? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Make a list, with dates, of the advances in democracy in¬ 
cluded in this chapter. Compare lists and fill gaps in your list. 

2. Put stars ('■) opposite the three advances in democracy 
(shown in the list in response to No. 1J that you regard as most 
important. Choose a committee to tabulate the votes of the 
class and place the result on the blackboard. 

3. Bring sample Australian ballots to class; explain their 
main features; post them on the bulletin board for a while; then 
add them to your school museum. Look up the “ party col¬ 
umn ” ballot and the “ office column ” ballot. Which is better’? 
Explain “ scratching ” and “ voting- straight.” 

4. Choose a committee 1o secure information at your post- 
office (a) about the parcel post and (b) about the postal savings 
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bank. Suggest points for the committee to investigate. Here 
are examples: Wlial rates are charged for parcels going to the 
different zones? What rules must ho observed in the size of 
packages’ What sums may he deposited in the poslal savings 
hank? What interest does the Government pay on deposits.' 

READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ How the A Mark Was Born,” in Headings in f'onnnu- 
vHi/ Life, 603-606. 

2. “ How to Become a Statesman,” ibid., 589-592. 

3. “ Non-Voters and Compulsory Voting,” ibid., 608-610. 

4. “ The Inside of an Election,” by Janies J. Davis, hi Our 
Times, 220-233. 

5. “ Ballot,” The World Book Encyclopedia, Is 586. 

6. “ The Initiative and Referendum,” ibid., 6: 3452-3453, 

7. "Woman Suffrage Leaders,” The Bool; of Knowledge, 
14: 5268-5269. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 

A. THE STORY: THE NEW DEMOCRACY 

Copy the paragraphs which follow, filling the blanks with the 
correct ideas from the story of The New Democracy. 

This division of the story of our country tells liow reforms in 
the government of the nation brought a new democracy. 

The two outstanding leaders in securing sucli reforms were 
___and-—- 

Political changes made the nation more democratic by giving 
the people a greater share in the government. The chief meas¬ 
ures which brought such changes were: 

1 . .. -___---— 

2 .___-__—- 

3. ________ 
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Social and economic reforms tended lo prevent, evil practices 
in trade, to adjust Ihe burden of taxes more fairly, and to 
increase the wealth of the individual and (hat of the nation. 
Chief among the social and economic reforms were: 

1 ._______ 

2 _ _ _ _ _ ___ 


B. HISTORICAL TERMS 

The terms given below are used in the story of The New 
Democracy, 

conservation forest rangers minority 

reclamation conservatives majority 

protectorates 

Choose the correct word from the list given above for each 
blank in the following sentences. 

1. -is the act of bringing waste lands to a 

stale of cultivation. 

2. The party in the_is the party which is the 

smaller in number. 

3. ________ means saving the natural resources Eor 

economic use. 

4. The men who protect the forest from fire and Ihievos are 

called_ 

5. Countries that are under the protection of another country 

are called__ 

6. Members of a political party who are opposed to changes 

or reforms are called______, 

7. The - means more than half of a given 

number. 
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C. IMPORTANT PERSONS 

The following characters appear m (lie story of The New 
Democracy: 

William McKinley Jolm Mitchell Colonel GoethaK 

Theodore Roosevelt Woodrow Wilson William Howaid Tati 

1. _ - - — was President of the United States durimr 

the World War. 

2. ___was President of the United States during 

the Spanish-American War. 

3. _directed the digging of the Panama Canal. 

4. __ _ was president of the United Mine Workers 

of America. 

5. _ _was the President who worked for con¬ 

servation of the country’s natural resources. 

fi, _ ___ was Secretary of War under President 

'Roosevelt and afterward the President of the United States. 
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If it were possible for a Revolutionary soldier to 
revisit the United States today, the scene would be 
almost as strange to him as life on a different planet. 
He would find his countrymen using' automobiles, tele¬ 
phones, telegraphs, and airplanes ; their homes offering 
the conveniences of running water, electric lights, and 
furnace heat; their daily newspaper keeping them in 
touch with the happenings of the whole world. He 
would conclude that a common laborer of today lives 
in greater luxury than did the kings of old. 

Another advance that he would notice is the estab¬ 
lishment of common schools, high schools, and univer¬ 
sities, supported by the State for all the children of all 
the people, girls as well as boys, colored as well as 
white, foreign as well as native. All of these great 
changes have been reflected in our literature, for it 
offers a faithful picture of American life yesterday and 
today. 

The United States, however, has not solved all of its 
problems. Many vexing questions remain for the 
present generation and for those that are to come 
afterward. Among these problems are the following: 
Iiow can unemployment be avoided and poverty pre¬ 
vented? Should the nation continue to admit immi¬ 
grants from foreign countries, or should the resources 
of America be kept for Americans and their descend¬ 
ants? How can friendly relations be established with 
the Latin-American countries and with the other 
nations of the world? 

The older generations have not been able to solve 
all of these problems. You are receiving an education 
in order to help in their solution. 
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Hard Ways of Living Seventy Years Ago, At the close 
of the Civil War (1865) there were few household con¬ 
veniences such as we know today. The great majority 
of the people still lived in the country or in small villages. 
The hand loom was used for weaving rag carpets and 
coarse clothing. Men wore blue jeans, and the women 
wore calico or linsey-woolsey, a mixture of linen and 
wool of their own carding and spinning. Wood from the 
forests was the chief fuel in the open fireplace or the 
wood-burning stoves. Baking in Butch oven or in pans 
over hot coals and cooking in pots on the open fireplace 
were common practices. 

Bathrooms were unknown to common people. Water 
for household use was carried from the spring at some 
distance from the house. Soft water was caught in a 
barrel under a pipe. The more expensive houses had 
cisterns or deep wells from which water was forced by 
a chain pump or was drawn up in “ the old oaken bucket. ’ ’ 
There were no refrigerators and no ice in summer; the 
cellar or spring-house was the only cooling place. 

For household lighting there was still the tallow candle, 
whose wick required “ snuffers,” or the little hand lamp 
with its wick soaking in whale oil, a poor light which 
made reading difficult. The kerosene lamps which were 
introduced later were ill-smelling and required frequent 
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filling. They were followed by gas jets and gas lamp*. 

Transportation and communication were difficult. 
There were a few “ turnpikes ” with toll gates at which 
the traveler liad to pay according to the length of his 
journey and the size of his vehicle. There was no rural 
delivery by the post office. Most farmers lived lonely 
lives. 

Let us now review the changes of recent years. Our 
attention comes to an age of wonders. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Let us notice first the main changes in our means of 
transportation. "We have already noticed the progress 
of our railroads. (See pages 420-424.) 

When the dynamo and electric motor were developed, 
the street car lines in cities were electrified and the old 
horse car disappeared. Trolley lines connecting distant 
cities -were run by electric power and became a common 
mode of travel. Milk, poultry, and livestock were sent 
from farms to cities and much heavy freight was trans¬ 
ported over the trolley lines. 'Within short distances 
these lines competed with the regular railroads. 

Automobile. The trolley lines soon felt the competi¬ 
tion of the automobile and the motor truck. No one can 
say for certain who invented the first automobile. It is 
the work of many men and many minds. It is an assem¬ 
bling of parts more tlian an outright invention. Most 
of its parts had been in use before. The first automo¬ 
biles were made in France in 1891, though America has 
done more in the production of automobiles than any 
other country. 

The buggy auio, made in 1892 hv Charles E. Duryea, 
of Massachusetts, was the first gasoline automobile to 
run successfully in America. In 1894 Elwood Haynes, 
of Kokomo, Indiana, built a “ horseless carriage,” which 
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lie ran on the highway near his home at about eight or 
ten miles an hour. 

In 1895 an auto race among the early machines took 
place in Chicago, in which Duryea’s car was the winner. 
ITenry Ford was eager to see the race, hut he did not 
have enough money for railroad fare. At that time Ford 
was a young mechanic working in a power-house in 
Detroit. He had always been interested in machinery, 
and later made an automobile which he sold at a low 
price in great numbers. 

Five years passed by after the first cars appeared 
before tlie manufacture of automobiles became important. 
Fewer than 4000 ears -were made in 1899. Then in ten 
years (1909) 130,000 ears were made in a single year. 
In 1919 the number made in a year had risen to 2,000,000. 
Ten years later automobile-making had become the third 
among the industries of America in the value of its 
products. 

Influence of the Automobile. 'Wliat effect has the auto¬ 
mobile had on American life? 

(1) People travel more widely, and more easily. They 
drive across the continent. People in the North go South 
and those in the South go North. If they could have done; 
that as easily in the days before the Civil War, that con¬ 
flict might not have happened. 

(2) Better roads have come into use. The whole sys¬ 
tem of hard-surface roads has been the direct result of 
the automobile. If people are to travel, they must have 
good roads. The States and the National Government 
have voted millions of dollars to build “ Lincoln High¬ 
ways,” “Oregon Trails,” and “Dixie Highways” to 
and fro across the continent. 

(3) On the good roads the motor bus and the motor 
truck carry passengers and freight. Travelers may go 
by bus, cheaper than by rail, from New York to Los 
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Angeles; tlie number of people using bus transportation 
Jor short distances is enormous. Tiucks entry household 
goods, livestock, and other freight long distances; in 
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many places auto traffic has put trolley lines out of busi¬ 
ness, and has reduced the income of the railroads. 

(4) The use of the automobile has made living condi¬ 
tions easier and more pleasant for millions of farmers. 
They can get about the farm and go to town much more 
rapidly. 

(5) The automobile has changed the appearance of our 
cities. Street traffic has become congested. Traffic police¬ 
men and a signal system of “ stop ” and “ go ” lights 
have become necessary. 

(G) In spite of “ safety first ” campaigns, automobiles 
cause the death of thousands of persons every year. It is 
estimated that in 1936 more than 36,000 people were 
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killed in America by automobiles. Tins is mule than 
were killed in any battle of the Civil War. 

Aviation. Man lias always wished to fly. Ho lias not 



Which v Airplane ,\s Kitty tLvws., North. Cuioutn 

This was tlio fits! airplane l,o make a public test of Bving If made sevau! 
flighfs but Anally fell at Ft. Meyei near Washington, D, C, killing one man 
and injuimg one of its invcntoo 

attached wings to his body, hut he has made a flying 
machine by which lie can go through the air very rapidly. 
The problem of flight was solved by the development of 
a lightweight “ power plant ” which the airplane could 
carry. The pressure of the air against the wings of the 
plane causes the machine to rise, and the steering appa¬ 
ratus enables the pilot to guide the machine as he pleases. 

An American scientist named Samuel P. Langley was 
the first, to show by his experiments that man might navi¬ 
gate the air. As early as 1896, one of Langley’s ma¬ 
chines sustained itself in the air for one minute and 
twenty seconds, flying more than a mile, Langley died 
in 1906, before he had succeeded in making flight prac- 
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tical, but bis pioneer work pointed tJio way. Two other 
Americans, the Wright brothers, brought the flying ma¬ 
chine to practical success. The first practical flights of 

an airplane were made 
by Orville and Wilbur 
Wright at Kitty Hawk, 
N. 0., in 1903. The 
first flight lasted 1'or 
twelve seconds; two 
years later a flight was 
made that lasted half 
an hour. 

Improvements in 
aviation have steadily 
continued. Men have 
A Speruv SEMiCHUniiT Beinci Opriuiu) in flown to both the polos 
Connection Anti-Aikchut and over the Atlantic 

and the Pacific. Lieu¬ 
tenant Commander A. C. Head, of the American Navy, 
was the first aviator to cross the Atlantic (1919). The 
first continuous non-stop trans-Atlantic flight was made 
in 1919, by Captain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown, of the 
British Royal Flying Corps. 

As late as 1920 we had no air mail, but by 1935 then' 
were 45,000 miles of established airways, and mail air¬ 
planes that year flew more than 15,000,000 miles, or as 
far as sixty-three trips to the moon. 

Heroes of the Air. In 1927 Charles A. Lindbergh in 
the monoplane The Spirit of St. Louis made a successful 
transatlantic flight from Now York to Paris in thirty- 
three hours. His feat was the more remarkable because 
he flew alone. What would our ancestors have thought 
of Lindbergh’s flight to Paris? They would have been 
equally surprised to learn that Lindbergh could telephone 
greetings from Paris to his mother in Detroit, and that 
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millions throughout the land and across the seas could 
listen to the voice of the President of the United States 
giving honors to this 
American flyer for his 
g] eat achievement. 

Late in 1929 Com¬ 
mander Byrd flew over 
the South Pole, accom¬ 
panied by three com¬ 
panions. From tlieii 
camp in the Far South 
the fur-clad flyers took 
wing amid white clouds 
and snow. For half the 
journey they flew only 
bOO feet high; then 
they had to climb 10,- 
000 feel between the 
walls of a glacier. 

The expedition was 
a thrilling adventure, 
hut it was also impor¬ 
tant for scientific rea¬ 
sons. The geologist of 
the expedition, Dr. 

Gould, who remained 

at the earth’s level, traveled 1200 miles by dog sled. He 
found that what was supposed to he a continent of landi 
was a wide sea. He also climbed Mt Nansen and at 6000 
feet of altitude found a sandstone formation with a layer i 
of coal, showing that in ages past there must have been 
vegetation in the region. 

Progress in aviation continued. The 23 airlines 
operating in the United States carried over 746,000 
passengers in 1935. This was an increase of 61% over' 
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the passengers of 1934. The airlines flew over 55,000,000 
miles during 1935. 

The German dirigible Hindenburg, a giant balloon, 
made ten scheduled trips across the Atlantic in 1936. 



Boeing Stbatoliner 


TWA Photo 


This Stratoliner flies twice as high as the ordinary passenger plane. Its 
crew is made up of captain, first officer, flight engineer, and two hostesses; 
and it can accommodate thirty-three passengers. 


This established commercial airship operation. The 
great airship sailed from Germany to her airdrome base 
in New Jersey. On one occasion it made the run over 
the open Atlantic in 22 hours and 50 minutes. The sailing 
ships of Columbus in their first voyage of discovery re¬ 
quired 70 dags to cross the Atlantic! 

In 1937 the Pan-American Airways and tire British 
Imperial Airways landed their flying boats in Ireland 
and Newfoundland in a joint effort, the airplanes flying 
in opposite directions. In their flight they covered with 
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case tlie 7950-mile stretch of the North Atlantic in fifteen 
hours west-bound and thirteen hours east-bound. This 
indicated that very soon passengers will be flying be¬ 
tween New York and London in less than 24 hours. The 
flying boats are able to sleep 40 passengers in coiniort. 

However, many accidents have occurred in the air, 
causing sad losses of noted aviators. The Hiudeuliug 
in its last trip across the Atlantic (1937) suffered an ex¬ 
plosion within sight of its landing place and crashed to 
earth in flames with the loss of 35 lives. 

In 1936 Amelia Earhart received the Harmon trophy as 
the leading- American woman flier. She was a woman of 
courage with a passion for flying. Early in July, 1937, 
she was lost in mid-Pacific in an attempt to fly around 
the world, “just for fun.” No certain message came 
from her from the vast ocean, and the last and most 
dangerous lap of her journey proved fatal. Her loss was 
greatly mourned as she was a woman of rare charm and 
was beloved throughout America. 

In spite of such disasters flying continues to advance 
and the enterprises of the air are becoming more safe 
and more secure. 

Transoceanic Airplanes. Flights over vast stretches of 
ocean are now quite common, thanks to the growth of 
commercial aviation and high-powered airplanes. It now 
takes only a little more than five days to fly from America 
to Asia. Although China is over 8000 miles from Amer¬ 
ica, a passenger may make the trip by air in less than a 
week, More than 2000 passengers and nearly a million 
pounds of mail and cargo have been carried across the 
Pacific within a year. 

During 1937 regular passenger plane service was begun 
from our Pacific coast to Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
the Par East. There were twelve round-trip flights over 
the Atlantic. At present there is also trans-Atlantic serv- 
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ice by plane and dirigible. The “Clipper” planes, which 
shoot back and forth over the 8.100 miles of the Pacific 
Ocean between the United States and China, flew 1,500,000 
miles over the sea without a fatality. “Clippers” are 
flying boats that come and go with the regularity of 
ocean liners. A boat flying over seas must be both air¬ 
worthy and seaworthy. Communication with land, or 
with ships at sea, is instantaneous. The radio officer fre¬ 
quently reports his exact position and weather condi¬ 
tions. This ship flies at an altitude of about 7800 feet, 
sometimes higher to avoid winds. 

Constantly increasing loads and speeds have been at¬ 
tained through improvement of aircraft and aircraft 
engines. In July 1938, Howard Hughes and bis four fly¬ 
ing companions made a record flight around the world, 
covering 14,824 miles in three days, nineteen hours, and 
seventeen minutes. Six stops were made and the actual 
flying time was seventy-one hours and fourteen minutes. 

COMMUNICATION 

We turn now to see the ways by which men have 
learned to communicate with one another. The telegraph 
has already been described (see page 424). The telephone 
first came into use in 1876, when Alexander Graham Bell 
received a patent for the invention from the United 
States. 

At first people did not grasp the importance of the 
telephone. In 1876 a Centennial Exposition to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of American independ¬ 
ence was held in Philadelphia. People came from all 
over the world to see the marvelous exhibits. Bell had 
his telephone on exhibition, but it was in an out-of-the- 
way place and did not attract much attention. Among 
the visitors was the Emperor of Brazil, however, and one 
of the first things that he wanted to see was Bell’s tele- 
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phone, of which he had heard. On several occasions the 
Emperor talked over the experimental wire that had been 

set np for the entertainment 
and enlightenment of vi-itori. 
The interest of this foieign 
ruler in the telephone at¬ 
tracted much attention to the 
invention. 

Following Bell, many work¬ 
ers and inventors improved 
the telephone. At first the 
instrument reached only from 
one house to another. It be¬ 
came necessary to increase the 
number of people who could 
use the “phone.” Provision 
was made for leading all 
wires to some central place 
called “the exchange,” or 
“central.” Then any user of 
the telephone could call “central” and be connected with 
any other user, even in foreign countries. 

The wireless (1894-1896), brought into use hv Mar¬ 
coni (markoTii), an Italian inventor, made possible the 
sending of telegrams or telephone messages long dis¬ 
tances through the air without connecting wires. By 1925 
the human voice could he heard half way round the world. 

Radio. Of all inventions promoting communication 
among men, the radio is the most wonderful. It enables 
a person anywhere to talk with friends aboard an ocean 
steamship miles at sea. The voice of President Franklin 
Roosevelt, at Washington, D. 0., giving his inaugural 
address (1937), was heard throughout America and 
across the seas. 

All steamships carrying as many as fifty persons, 
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counting passengers and crew, ni 
equipment. Calls l'or help may 
sea, and thus many lives 
may he saved. 

When radio stations 
begun interfering- with 
one another in tinni- 
wave lengths, Congress 
passed the Radio Act of 
1927. This created a 
Federal Radio Commis¬ 
sion, which regulates all 
radio stations, and may 
revolce any license for 
cause. 

Electricity. It was in 
1881 that Washington City was 
tricity. Now the business seetio 


A Central Telephone Office in New York City 
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bright lights that mala* 
tin- streets as lighi as 
clay. In 1832 the first 
electric lighting plant 
was installed in Mew 
York City. Electricity 
quickly drove out oil 
and gas for lighting 
houses and streets. 

Edison. The most 
famous name con¬ 
nected with electricity 
is that of Thomas A. Edison, known as the “Wizard 
ol Slenlo Park.’’ Like Lincoln, Edison came up out of 
poor and hard conditions. What teaching he had came 
chiefly from his mother. He became a great reader, 
especially of hooks on science. While a newsboy he be¬ 
came interested in electricity. In 1873 he contrived the 
duplex telegraph, a device for sending two messages at 
the same time on a single wire. Later after Bell’s suc¬ 
cess with the telephone, Edison invented the carbon 
telephone, transmitter, which enabled conversation to he 
sent over greater distances. In the same year came the 
phonograph, which Edison first made practicable. 

In 1879 Edison gave the world the first practical 
incandescent light, in which a fine wire enclosed in a glass 
bulb, without oxygon, is heated by an electric current. 
This gives us the light that we now have everywhere 
in our homes and in offices and shops. 

In 1893 Edison was the first to show pictures of objects 
in motion. Three years before this he had invented the 
Jiinetoscope and the hinetograph, machines for projecting 
pictures and writing upon a screen. A projection lan¬ 
tern and a,photo film were used, the film being moved in 
front of the projecting lens. The film carried a series of 


THE U.S. HAS 10 TIMES ITS SHARE 
OF THE WORLD'S TELEPHONES 
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photographs of a moving object made at frequent inter¬ 
vals; when moved rapidly the images projected on the 
screen give the impression of 
a moving object. Out of these 
machines eatne the “movies” 
of today which have given 
amusement and instruction to 
millions of people throughout 
the world. Later came the 
“talkies,” so called, in which 
the actors talk as well as act 
on the screen. The motion- 
picture industry has now lie- 
come one of the largest in the 
country. 

The use of electricity in 
housework began about 1900. 

Since that time all kinds of 
electrical devices have been 
invented, among them the 
washing machine, the dish¬ 
washer, the sewing machine, 
the vacuum cleaner, the 
toaster, the waffle iron, the 
warming pad, and the refrigerator. With these servants 
at her command, the modern housewife escapes many 
burdens of the hardworking housewife of long ago. 

It is well said that “ electricity burrows and climbs 
through the house,” rendering many services. Mark Sulli¬ 
van said of it: “In any house at the same time it may be 
producing heat in one room, cold in another, and light in 
another, while in still another it may bring voices of 
friends from thousands of miles away over the radio.” 
The days of dipping the tallow candle or trimming the 
wicks and filling the kerosene lamps with oil arc now gone. 



Thomas A. Edison 


He was bora in Ohio in 1847. At 
the age of 12 he was a newsboy 
on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
and later became a telegraph 
operator. ITe invenlod the in¬ 
candescent lamp, the phonograph, 
and hundreds of other instru¬ 
ments and appliances-— mostly 
of an electrical character. His 
home and laboratories cue located 
in West Orange, New Jersey. 
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EXPOSITIONS 

America lias held a number of expositions to show the 
progress that man lias made. The first of these was the 
Centennial Exposition held at Philadelphia in 1876, to 
celebrate the centennial of American independence. This 
occasion provided a remarkable object lesson in the in¬ 
dustrial growth of the United States. 

The World’s Fair held in Chicago in 1893 celebrated 
tbe 400th anniversary of the discovery of America. Re- 
productions of Columbus’s ships were on display. The 
Fair was a tine exhibit of the products and the costumes 
of the nations of the world. The Pan-American Exposi¬ 
tion was held in Buffalo in 1901 to cultivate good will 
among our American neighbors. There was a brilliant 
display of electricity and electrical lighting. In 1904 the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition was held in St. Louis, 
and in 1907 the 300th anniversary of the settlement of 
Jamestown, Va., was celebrated by an exposition there. 
I 11 1915 the Panama-Pacific Exposition was held in San 
Francisco and in 1926 the 150th anniversary of American 
independence was celebrated by another exposition in 
Philadelphia. In 1933-1934 a Century of Progress expo¬ 
sition was held in Chicago to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the city. In 1938 an ex¬ 
position to celebrate the completion of her great bridges 
is planned in San Francisco. 

Influence of Recent Inventions on Ways of Living. The 
foregoing pages have told of important inventions; the 
cotton gin, the reaper, the mower, the telegraph, the tele¬ 
phone, the automobile, the airplane, the motion picture, 
the radio, and others. The effect of such inventions on 
ways of living could not be foreseen. In making the 
cotton gin, Eli Whitney never dreamed of increasing 
slaves and bringing on civil war. If in 1900 men bad 
foreseen the 25,000,000 automobiles of 1937, our growing 
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cities might have I mill wider streets and provided more 
places i'or parking. In late months the “ Committee on 
National liesonrees ” has studied the effects of recent 
inventions on our social and working conditions. Wo 
must notice some of these inventions: 

The Colton Picker is a mechanical device for picking 
cotton. What effect will this have upon the negro cotton- 
pickers of the South ! Thousands of them will be thrown 
out of employment. Will they flock to the cities? Or 
migrate to the North and West and increase the unem¬ 
ployment problem? 

The Air Conrlitiover is an invention hy which our 
homes, auditoriums, and trains are air-cooled and made 
more comfortable in the heat of summer, as well as made 
warm in winter. 

Television is an invention by which one is able to see 
as well as hear the one to whom he is telephoning. This 
may have a very wide application. It may place theaters 
in millions of homes. I( may give the advocate of causes 
a better opportunity for persuasion. A new system of 
teaching may come into our schools. 


PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Whal labor-saving devices does your school have that were 
unknown in Ihe schools of sixly years ago? Tell how such 
devices make life richer. 

2. Why do the workers usually object, 1o the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery? Does such machinery hurt or help 
them? Or does it have both effects? Explain. 

3. Suggest ways in which the radio may advance popular 
government. Describe its importance and influence in recent 
Presidential campaigns. 
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4. Describe the development of the automobile. Tell four 
ways in which it has bettered American life; two ways in which 
it may have injured American life. 

5. Which name is best to describe our day_the Age uf Steel, 

the Ago of Oil, the Age of Electricity, the Age of Speed or the 
Age oL' Miracles.’ Or can you suggest a better name tlmn any 
of the foregoing ! Give what facts you can to justify the use 
of the mune you prefer. 

6. Compare the automobile and the airplane from the point 
of view of Ihe ways they have enriched life. 

7. Mention ways in which the improvements of the last seventy 
years have made good government easier; ways iiv which they 
have made it more difficult. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Make a list of the comforts, conveniences, and labor-saving 
devices in your home Unit would not have been found in most 
American homes in 1865. 

2. Bring to school radio programs that you find in the news¬ 
papers. Choose a committee to examine the programs and to 
report the different kinds that are broadcast under various head¬ 
ings sueli as educational, political, musical, dramatic, spurts, ete. 

3. List flic main inventions that have appeared since the Civil 
War under these heads (1) communication; (2) transportation; 
(3) home conveniences; (4) entertainment. Copy and use the 
form shown on page 715; the same invention may appear in sev¬ 
eral columns. 

Inventions Since the Civil War _ 

Oommuni- Transpor- Home Entertain- 

cation tation Conveniences ment 
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4. List industries in your community that depend to a large 
extent upon the telephone and the automobile. Mention changes 
that .such industries would need to make in their methods of 
carrying on their activities ii‘ the telephone and the automobile 
wore suddenly to vanish. 

5. Arrange for a class visit to the telephone exchange nearest 
your school. Prepare a list of questions about the telephone 
service 1o ask the person who serves as your guide. 

6. List the ten most important inventions made since 1865. 
As your standard for measuring the value of the inventions, 
consider the way each has enriched human life. Choose a com¬ 
mittee to report the results, ranking the inventions in the order 
of importance as shown by the class vote. The committee may 
prepare a short article to accompany the list and give a copy 
to one of the local papers for publication. 


READINGS IN CLASS LIBRARY 

1. “ Charles Goodyear, a Man Who Persevered,” Heroes of 
Progress, 30-38. 

2. “ Luther Burbank, Plant Breeder,” ibicl., 106-1L4. 

3. ‘‘Alexander Graham Bel!, Inventor of the Telephone,” 
ibid., 115-121. 

4. “ Peter Cooper, Friend of Boys,” Mahers of Our History, 
173-184. 

5. “ Thomas A. Edison, Electrician,” ibid., 353-364. 

6. “Alexander Graham Bell, Inventor of the Telephone,” 
ibid., 365-377. 

7. “ The Stoi'y of the Telephone,” America First, 401-404. 

8. “ Thomas A. Edison, The Great Inventor,” ibid., 405-408. 

9. “ Samuel Pierpont Langley, Inventor of the First Ileavier- 
Than-Air Flying Machine,” ibid., 217-227, 

10. “ Free Tourist Camp, One Mile,” In Our Times, 53-50. 

11. “ When Pullman Cars Were Now,” ibid., 124-125. 

12. “ How Edison Made Electric Light,” ibid., 129-132. 

13. “ The First Moving Picture,” ibid., 134-139. 



CHAPTER XLI 

EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 

Common Schools. By the close of the Civil War edu¬ 
cation had come to be recognized as the business of the 
State. Previously the church, the home, or private indi¬ 
viduals in “ subscription schools ” had often been relied 
upon to teach the children. But within a few years after 
the Civil War common schools supported by taxation 
had been established in all the States. 

High Schools. High schools came later and more 
slowly than common schools. Indiana was the first State 
to provide by law for a general system of public high 
schools. That State in its very beginning looked forward 
to a complete system of education. Its constitution of 
1816 placed upon the legislature the duty of providing 
“ a general system of education, ascending in regular 
gradation from township schools to a State University, 
wherein tuition shall be free and equally open to all.” 
Fully fifty years passed before Indiana carried out this 
provision, but now that State and practically all other 
Stales have established, such systems of education. 

In 1860 there were only about 300 free high schools 
in the country; half of these were in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Ohio. The South had none. In those days 
nearly all educational opportunities above the common 
schools were to be found in academies and seminaries 
which had their chief support from the tuition paid by 
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tlie pupils. In the East some Latin schools and grammar 
schools were designed to prepaie hoys tor college, but 
such schools could he attended only hr cliildren ot the 
well-to-do. They had no connection with the common 
school; there were no free high schools. 

Admit ton years later the free public high schools 
began their work. They grew rapidh, and within a lew 
years every city and town had established its own high 
school. In country districts a “ Township High School ” 
frequently was provided at a central point, Their grad¬ 
uates were admitted to most colleges and universities on 
the basis oC their diplomas without further examination. 

High schools have greatly enlarged their courses of 
study, They have established libraries, laboratories, and 
gymnasiums for physical training. The best of them 
offer not only English, Latin, mathematics, history, and 
civics, but also economics, modern languages, household 
arts, mechanical drawing, manual arts, and most of the 
natural sciences. As time passed, many eities have ex¬ 
tended their high schools into “Junior Colleges” in 
which the first two years of college work are given. 

Colleges and Universities. Colleges and universities 
existed long before the common school or the high school. 
Educated men from those institutions went out to pro¬ 
mote a common education for all. At first the Church as 
well as the State was the founder of higher institutions 
of learning. Most Church institutions for higher learn¬ 
ing, except those in the Far West, were established be¬ 
tween 1830 and 1860 before the expansion of the common 
school. 

Since the Civil War a great growth of American uni¬ 
versities has occurred, especially of State universities in 
the West. While the population of the country from 1910 
to 1920 increased 20 per cent, the student population in 
colleges and universities increased 65 per cent. Columbia 
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has a student attendance, winter and summer, el over 
30,000. The University of Chicago, established in ]Sb2, 
lias an attendance of 12,000. At the University of Cali- 
fornift nearly 20,000 are enrolled and at the Uuivomih of 
Michigan more than 10,000. Other State universities of 
the Middle West have equally large numbers. 

The universities offer not only general courses but also 
professional schools (Law, Medicine, Business, Engineer¬ 
ing, Music, Education, Journalism). In addition they 
offer extension courses, by which thousands of people 
who have been denied a college education and who can¬ 
not go to the campus to study share the benefits of 
university work. In such instances professors go to 
“ extension centers” to give lectures; readings are as¬ 
signed to students, wlio hear lectures, pursue their 
studies, and take examinations. Many universities offer 
courses by correspondence and in a few instances broad¬ 
cast courses by the radio. Summer sessions and evening 
schools also provide educational opportunities for thou¬ 
sands of people. 

Higher Education of Women. A century ago it was 
generally thought that higher education in college and 
university was not intended for women. A woman’s 
brain was thought to be too weak to pursue advanced 
studies. Her education, beyond the common school, was 
provided only in the “ finishing school,” where she might 
study English literature, French, polite manners, art, 
drawing and music. 

As years passed, however, a demand arose for a wider 
training for women, and as a result women’s colleges 
came inlo existence. Mrs, Emma Willard opened a 
‘ ‘female” seminary in Troy, New York, in 1823; she 
became one of the best known women teachers. Elmira 
College, the oldest of women’s colleges in America, was 
founded in 1855. In 1865 Matthew Vassar gave a large 
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sum for founding a woman’s college at Poughkeepsie 
(poklp'si), New York; this is Vassar College, and the 
standard it set was to equal that of any college for men. 
Among' other institutions in the East that provided for 
the higher education of women were Wellesley, Smith, 
and Mount Holyoke Colleges in Massachusetts; Hunter 
College in New York City, the largest women’s college 
in the world; and Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia, 
established especially for graduate work. 

Co-education. State universities in the West have 
admitted women to their classes on equal terms with men 
for more than sixty years. This higher co-education has 
become the custom in the West. With few exceptions 
colleges on private foundations also have co-education. 
Oherlin, in Ohio, was the pioneer co-educational college, 
admitting women to some courses from its foundation in 
1833. In 1867 Indiana University opened its doors to 
women on equal terms with men. Other State universi¬ 
ties in the West and a number of similar institutions in 
the East adopted the same policy. 

Today women graduates from women’s colleges and 
co-educational institutions are numbered by the thou¬ 
sands. They exercise an important influence on educa¬ 
tion, politics, and public* morals. Women have gone into 
the professional schools and have become successful law¬ 
yers and physicians. Women have also served as State 
governors and as members of State legislatures and of 
Congress. 

Education of the Negro. The progress of the Ameri¬ 
can Negro since emancipation from slavery is a remark¬ 
able chapter in our history. The Negroes came out of 
slavery in poverty and ignorance. With the aid of 
friends, but chiefly by their own efforts, they now own 
over 30,000,000 acres of land and other property worth 
more than $1,000,000,000. Although the masses of the 
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rape have relied upon manual labor for their living, 
thousands have become well educated and have entered 
successfully into business and into the various profes¬ 
sions. 

Since the Civil War the Negro race in America has 
increased from 4,000,000 to nearly 15,000,000. illiteracy 
has been reduced from 90 per cent to less than 30 per 
cent. Among men of distinction the race has produced 
are W. E. B. Dubois, Booker T. Washington, and Robert 
Moton in literature and education; Paul Laurence Dun¬ 
bar iu poetry; and Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, and 
Marian Anderson, three of the world’s great singers. 

Negroes were greatly helped and encouraged by Church 
mission schools established in the South just after the 
Civil War. Fisk University in Nashville, Tennessee, 
was established for them. Wilberforce University in 
Ohio was established by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church as early as 1856. 

One of the outstanding educators of America, as well 
as one of the benefactors of the human race, was General 
Armstrong', founder of Hampton Normal and Industrial 
Institute in Virginia. Armstrong served in the Union 
Army in the Civil War, showing special interest in Negro 
troops. Soon after, through the influence of General 
Howard, Armstrong worked with the Freedmcn’s Bu¬ 
reau, having charge of the Negroes in ten counties in 
Virginia. He became interested in Negro education and 
in 1871 founded Hampton Institute. At first only Negroes 
attended the school, but later Indians were also admitted. 
By 1893 the school had 100 teachers and 1800 students. 

Among the early students at Hampton was Booker T. 
Washington. In 1872 “by walking, begging rides in 
wagons and on trains, ’ ’ Washington, who was then only 
13 years old, traveled 500 miles to Norfolk, where he 
ca m e under the influence of General Armstrong. He 
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studied three >oai" 111 Hampton, woildng as .laniloi for 
las room and boaid. lie decided to devote las lilt* to the 
education of the Negro. In 1SS1 lie founded at Tuskegee, 

Alabama, in the heait of the 
Black Belt, Hie Tuskegee Noi- 
mal and Industrial Institute. 
The school was opened in a 
little shanty and Negio 
eliurch. Within twenty >eais 
the school had 40 huildings, 
erected mostly hv student la¬ 
bor. Tuskegee now has an en¬ 
dowment of $2,000,000 with 
over 100 buildings, a libraiy 
of 25,000 volumes, and moie 
than 2000 students. The insti¬ 
tution .lias had a great influ¬ 
ence in promoting the prog¬ 
ress of the Negro. 

The main work olleied at 
iinoivrrt T Wismvrift Tuskegee is bullish nil. The 

) onng men are taught shoe- 
making, plastering, caipentry, hlacksmithing, printing, 
farming; the young women learn laundering, house work, 
cooking, and sewing. Washington’s plan was to make the 
Negro self-supporting and independent. 

American Literature. The early period of American 
literature, in which Washington living was the leading 
figure, lias sometimes been called the “ Knickerbocker 
Period.” Much of the literature of this period was 
English rather than American, most of the wiiters look¬ 
ing to England rather than to the United States for 
inspiration. 

The second period of American literature was domi 
nated by a group of New England writers, among whom 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson was pi ominont. This, peiiud L 
sometimes called the “New England Period.’’ It iii- 
clucled sncli authors as Longfellow, Whittier, Holme-, 
Lowell, and Hawthorne. 

The third period began a few years after the close of 
the Civil War and has been well named the “ National 
Period.” During this period the West and the South 
as well as New England and the East were represented 
by writers of tlie first rank, gome authors wrote on 
subjects from their own neighborhood, but most of them 
reflected the expansion of the country and the develop¬ 
ment which followed the Civil War. 

Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and Edward Eggleston wore 
pioneers iu the National Period. Mark Twain (Samuel 
L. Clemens) was born in Missouri in 1835. Like Benja¬ 
min Franklin he secured a large part of his education as 
a printer and newspaper reporter. Later he gave his 
entire time to literature and wrote, in all, more than 25 
volumes, including such famous stories as Tom Sanyo 
and Hucldebet ry Finn. He is best known as a humorist, 
but was also a philosopher and a reformer. He reflected 
the wild, care-free spirit of the West, and the atmosphere 
of the Mississippi River appears in many of his hooks. 
'When a young man lie served as pilot for a time on a 
Mississippi River steamboat, and be loved the river al¬ 
most as if it were a human being; it appears over and 
over again in his writings. 

Mark Twain was a product of the country, the river 
bank, the mining camp, and the West, while Bret Harte 
came from the city, a cultured home, and the East. Never 
was there a more striking contrast in the boyhood days 
of two noted men. When Harte was a boy of seventeen, 
his family moved from Albany, New York, to California. 
This was a turning point in Ms life, and threw a new 
atmosphere about him. He began to write on subjects 
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connected with the Far West. His story, ‘‘ The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” made him famous, hut ho is known to 
many people by his poem, “ The Heathen Chinee.” 



John Burroughs 


John Buiioughs, the famous nat¬ 
uralist, was boin in New Yoik 
in 1837. He taught school for a 
time and was later a tieasuiy 
clcik and bank examiner. For 
yema lie lived on a laim and de¬ 
voted his time to writing books 
and raising flint, He was the 
author of a long list of inteieMmg 
books on natuie. He died m 1921, 


Edward Eggleston was horn 
in Indiana in 1837, one year 
after the birth of Bret Harto, 
His father, a college man, had 
moved from Virginia to Indi¬ 
ana to practice law. Edward 
was nine years of age when 
his father died. The boy’s 
education was brief and ir¬ 
regular. While still a lad he 
determined to become a cir¬ 
cuit - riding Methodist 
preacher. ITe entered upon 
his duties with great enthusi¬ 
asm, but after a few months 
his health gave way, and he 
sought rest and strength in 
the pine forest of the North. 
Later he made literature his 
profession and became fa¬ 


mous by the publication of The Hoosicr Schoolmaster 


and The Hoosier Schoolboy, fascinating tales of pioneer 
life in Indiana. 


John Burroughs and John Muir. Burroughs and Muir 
were students of the ont-of-doors. They interpreted 
nature in all her moods and described her in all her 
beauty. Burroughs was not an educated man in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the term. “ I was horn of and among 
people,” he said, “who neither read books nor cared 
for them.” All his life he lived close to nature. His 
writings are interesting for their literary form as well 
as for their scientific value. 
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John Muir was a Scotchman who delighted in moun¬ 
tains, canyons, and glaciers. When a hoy he came to 
Wisconsin, hater ho studied four years at the Univer¬ 
sity 7 of Wisconsin. After that 
the world was his laboratory. 

Burroughs loved to wander 
through the woods and fields, 
listening for the notes of the 
first birds of Spring, while 
Mnir liked to climb moun¬ 
tains, explore glaciers, and 
sleep by a campfire often 
without pillow or blanket of 
any kind. Muir was also in¬ 
terested in animals, but he 
would not take the life of a 
fisli or a rattlesnake, and he 



studied the slimy lizard with 
real affection. He wrote lit¬ 
tle, but what he did produce 
contains the real spark of life. 

The literary output of the 
National Period was enor¬ 
mous. Scores of names could 
be given—names that are just 
as worthy and as famous as 
those already mentioned. Dur- 


John Mun, (he (treat naturalist, 
geologist, and explorer, was born 
in Scotland in 183S, but spent 
most of Ills life in the United 
States. Ho discovered the Mine 
glacier in Alaska and also ex¬ 
piated the Arctic legions. He 
studied and tiaveled in almost 
every quarter of the globe, in¬ 
cluding Mimehukuo, Africa, and 
South America. His Slu'keen, 
the story of a dog, is a fascinat¬ 
ing book. He spent the Inter 
years of his life m California, 
where ho died in 1914. 


ing this period the South gave us Sidney Lanier, the 
poet, Thomas Nelson Page, the novelist, and Joel Chand¬ 
ler Harris, author of the “ Uncle JEtemus ” stories. New 
England is pictured in the stories of William Dean 
Howells. In historical writing Francis Park-man, Henry 


Adams, and Edward Charming won distinction. 
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The Chautauqua Movement. This was a groat force 
for the spread oL' popular education and culture. Though 
originally founded in 1S74 for the training of Sunday 
school teachers, it soon attracted thousands of others who 
came every summer to the heaufil'nl Lake Chautauqua 
in western New York, there they attended lectures by 
distinguished educators, writers, and clergymen; ancl 
listened to concerts and recitals by famous musicians. 

Summer schools were established, where outstanding 
teachers from colleges and universities offered courses in 
a wide variety of subjects, including many branches of 
higher learning. 

The Chautauqua movement swept through the country. 
It brought inspiration and culture into the lives of the 
common people; and provided one of the best means of 
self-improvement for those who laid hut little schooling 
in their early youth. 

In more recent years the radio and the movies, to some 
extent, have taken the place of Chautauqua. 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why is education more important in a democratic country 
like the United States than in an autocratic country like Russia ? 

2. Tell why schools should he supported by the State rattier 
than by private individuals. 

3. What seems to have been the main purpose ot the first, 
American high schools? What is their main purpose today? 

4. Why are churches interested in education? How did (hey 
show their interest during the nineteenth century? Mention 
ways not given in the text. 

5. Explain the main differences between a State university 
like Ohio State University, and a private institution like Colum¬ 
bia University. 
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6. How did women obiain the right i 0 a lusher cdm-ation.' 
Do able to give a floor-talk in which you ineludc the tollmviug 
items: “ finishing ” schools, Mrs. Emma Willard, co-education. 
Oherlin. 


7. Describe the condition of the Nccroes in 1867. Wiiat is 
tlieir condition at the present time? Explain the main leusons 
for the changes that have occurred. 

8. Why do Negro leaders such as Professor Dubois object to 
the kind of education given the Negro at Tu.skegee Institute? 
A re 1 heir objections sound ? Give reasons. 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Look up in the Index all the references under “ Schools " 
and “Education” clown to I860. Report on the growth of 
education in the United States before the Civil War. 

2. Find the cost of the schools in your community twenty 
years ago and the cost today. Choose a member of the class to 
obtain the figures from your superintendent of schools. Explain 
some of the reasons for the increase in cost. 

3. Prepare a floor-talk on the history of one of the colleges 
or universities mentioned on pages 718-720. You can secure 
information in a good encyclopedia and in the catalogs you will 
find at your public library or school library. 

4. List, the authors named in this chapter from whose writings 
you have read. After each author’s name, put the title of the 
poem, essay, short story, or book you have read. Star ft* 1 ) the 
author and book you enjoyed most. 

5. Read about the life of one of the authors mentioned on 
pages 722-725—-preferably the one you like best or the one in 
whom you are most interested—and give a floor-talk about him. 
If possible, illustrate your talk by reading aloud from his writ¬ 
ings short passages you like. 

6. Read one poem, story, or book that you have not read 
before by one of the writers named in the chapter, and tell the 
class about the selection you read, 
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6. “ Booker T. Washington, Founder of Tuskcgee Institute,” 
ibid., 147-156. 

7. “ A Negro School of 1862,” Source iBook of American His¬ 
tory, 339-342. 

8. “ Horace Mann and Better Schools,” Readings in Com¬ 
munity Life,” 106-108. 

9. “ Self Education,” by Booker T. Washington, In Our 
Times, 475-478. 

10. “ Boyhood of a Naturalist,” by John Burroughs, ibid., 
493-497. 

11. “ The Heathen Chinee,” by Bret Harte, in The Book of 
ICnoivhdgc, 4: 1381. 

12. “American Colleges and Universities,” ibid., 12: 4307- 
4318. 

13. “ Recent American Writers,” ibid., 14: 5007-5016. 

14. “ Education—Builder and Guardian of Civilization,” 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, E-162-188. 

15. “ American Literature,” ibid-, A-176-186. 



CHAPTER XLn 

RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT PROBLEMS 

Growth of Cities. One of the noteworthy features of 
recent American history is the enormous growth of man- 
ufaclur es and cities. The two have grown together. 
Factories seek railroad centers and workers follow fac¬ 
tories. This brings an increase in population to the city. 

By 1900 America had about twelve billion dollars in¬ 
vested in factories, over fifteen times as much as when 
the Civil War began. At first New* England contained 
nearly all the factories, but gradually they spread to the 
West, and Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin became 
industrial States. By 1900 Illinois, once almost wholly 
agricultural, had gone beyond Massachusetts in manufac¬ 
turing. Farming is still a great industry, but if we 
take all manufacturing together we find its output is 
greater in value than the products of the farms. In 
1930 the value of manufactured goods was more than 
five times that of farm products. The United States 
ranks first in the world’s manufacturing. 

In 1789 the United States contained only six cities with 
a population above 8000, and only one with a popula¬ 
tion as high as 33,000. Less than 4 per cent of the people 
lived in cities; the rest dwelt in the country or in small 
towns and villages. Now, according to the census of 
1930, the United States has more than 600 cities with 
a population of at least 8000 and sixty-eight with a popu- 
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Union Station, Chicago 


lation of over 100,000. Today moio than half of the 
American people live in cities. New York City contains 
a greater population than all the rest of New York State. 

The growth of city population has been so rapid that 
the cities have had difficulty in meeting their increasing 
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needs. Within a hundred years New York City grew 
from a population of 50,000 to over 6,000,000. In a little 
more than ten years Detroit received nearly 600,000 
now population, attracted largely by the automobile 
industry. In the same time Flint, Michigan, and Schenec¬ 
tady, Now York, more than doubled their populations. 
The growth of Los Angeles lias been equally rapid. 
Within the memory of men living within her limits. Chi¬ 
cago has changed from a prairie town to a large city of 
over 3,000,000 people. 

Causes of City Growth, There are many reasons for 
the rapid growth of cities. Let us note a few of them: 

(1) During the last fifty years most immigrants settled 
in cities; free land had largely disappeared and work 
could be found in factories and mills. 

(2) Sanitary conditions in the cities have improved, 
and the death rate is lower than in the country. 

(3) Labor-saving machinery for the farms has made 
it possible for fewer people to cultivate the land. 

(4) Hard times have come to the farms. Consequent¬ 
ly farm boys abandon the farms for the cities, where they 
find jobs that pay better and amusements that are more 
attractive than in the country. 

(5) Cities are the centers of trade, of business oppor¬ 
tunities, of shipping and manufacturing. 

(6) Fine parks, libraries, museums, churches, and 
theaters have lured people to the city. 

Problems of the City. Two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the dwellers in cities are of foreign birth or parentage, 
and many of them are unable to speak the English lan¬ 
guage. Large numbers of all races and nationalities 
gather in groups and districts. City population con¬ 
stantly shifts, and people who live in the same block are 
often unknown to one another. The criminal classes 
usually have their dives in great cities. Here the depend- 
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ent poor and tlie unemployed are also numerous. In 
the cities a wide division between the rich and the poor 
exists and a conflict appears between classes whose 
conditions and ideals of life differ widely. 

With so assorted a population the city finds itself forced 
to attend to a multitude of duties. It must arrest crimi¬ 
nals and punish crime; protect property; prevent the use 
of firearms and fireworks that might he dangerous to life 
or property; regulate the erection of buildings; and in¬ 
spect gas pipes, drainage, and electric wires. The city 
government is expected to afford police protection; care 
for the public health; provide a good water supply; pro¬ 
tect the people against poor milk and adulterated food; 
afford fire protection, public lighting, street paving, and 
keep the sidewalks in repair; license and regulate all 
kinds of street traffic; control transportation facilities; 
dispose of sewage and garbage. In addition, the city un¬ 
dertakes to maintain schools, libraries, hospitals, muse¬ 
ums, and parks. 

Old Form of City Government. American democracy 
almost broke down in the city, and new forms of city 
government were found necessary. The old type of city 
government rested on the idea of the *‘ separation of 
powers.” There must be a city legislature (council), 
a city executive (mayor), and a city judiciary (courts 
and police judges). All these departments must be kept 
separate and distinct. Most American cities hold to this 
plan until the opening of the twentieth century. 

Commission Government. Then the commission form 
of city government arose. This disregards the old 
theory of dividing powers and is based on the idea that in 
a city the work to he done is more like business than 
government. The commission plan, therefore, abolishes 
the city council as a legislature, on the ground that not 
laws hut contracts and business arrangements must he 
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made and carried out. All authority (except judicial) 
is given to a small group of men. 

Commission government originated in Galveston, 
Texas, alter a great tidal wave had flooded the city in 
11)01. Before that disaster Galveston had been badly 
governed. The city debt had increased; the city council 
had had to borrow to meet expenses; city affairs were 
managed wastel'ully and dishonestly; taxes were high 
and accounts were poorly kept. 

After the destruction caused by the flood, Galveston 
could not obtain funds to rebuild under the old, corrupt, 
city government. The people sent men to the legislature 
of the State and asked that the old form of city govern¬ 
ment be ended and that power be given a commission 
of live men. The request was granted; and the new Gal¬ 
veston charter provided for the popular election, every 
two years, of five commissioners, all to be chosen from 
the entire city. This commission enacts all city ordi¬ 
nances, passes all appropriations, regulates expenditures, 
and awards all contracts on public works. One member 
of the commission is chosen as mayor-president. The 
other four members are heads of departments: (1) 
finance and revenue; (2) water and sewerage; (3) police 
and fire protection; (4) streets and public property. 

Commission government fixed responsibility for the 
failure of any department of the city service; it made 
business methods possible, prevented delays, and 
improved the quality of the city officers. Seeing the 
advantages of the new plan, many other cities of the 
country have adopted it. 

City Manager. As one great flood brought reform 
to Galveston, so another brought a change to Dayton, 
Ohio. In 1913 heavy rains destroyed thousands of dol¬ 
lars ’ worth of property. New business management was 
necessary to put the city on its feet. 
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The plan adopted by Dayton is called the “city- 
manager” plan, or the “commission-manager plan.” 
The people of Dayton, like those of Galveston, elect a 
commission of five members, but the Dayton commission 
places the business of the city in the hands of one person 
who serves as manager. The city-manager plan looks 
upon the city not as politics, but as a business. The citi¬ 
zens, as stockholders in the city, choose a hoard of direc¬ 
tors (the commission) and the directors appoint a fore¬ 
man, or business manager, to handle the city’s business, 
just as a school board, elected by the people, choose a 
superintendent to direct the schools of the community. 

The city manager is expected to be a business expert 
with experience in managing a city’s business. He 
chooses his own subordinates and may remove them. 
On the whole, the plan seems to have succeeded and more 
than 600 cities in America have adopted the plan. 

Immigration. During the last one hundred years the 
United States has admitted from foreign lands 30,000,000 
people. Indeed, all who ever came to America were im¬ 
migrants, and nearly all came to improve living condi¬ 
tions and to give the children a better opportunity than 
the parents had enjoyed. 

Twenty years after the Civil War a new kind of immi¬ 
gration to America began. The earlier immigrants were 
nearly all from northern and western Europe — Germans, 
Irish, French, Scotch, English, Scandinavians. They 
were much like the people who were already here. The 
Scandinavians (Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes) began 
to come mostly after the Civil War; they settled in great 
numbers in the Northwest. 

Most of the immigrants that poured in after 1885 were 
from southern and eastern Europe — Italians, Greeks, 
Russians, Slovaks, Austrians, Poles, Hungarians, Croa- 
tians, Bohemians, and Rumanians. About forty different 
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natronalrtres mixed into our population, and a babel of 
tongues, a mixture of languages and religions, occurred. 
Taking all the newcomers, together with the Negroes 



'J m: Queen Maty in ihe Hudson Rivck 


Willi the Empne State Building in the background — an 80.775-ton ship 
and a 102-Uory building 

and including Mexicans, Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese, 
and Filipinos, America became a mass of all the races on 
earth. 

Could any common life or national unity come out of 
such a population? Could the immigrants be merged 
into one people, speaking one language and having one 
allegiance to one Government and one flag? 

Ilono&t, industrious laborers undoubtedly bring a coun¬ 
try great benefits. Millions of immigrants have proved 
to be good laborers. The foieign-born who worked in 
our country fifteen or twenty years ago added over a 
half bilhon dollars of wealth to the country every 3 ear. 

Most immigrants are between, fourteen and fort)-five 
years of age —the years of their greatest productivity. 
Many talented musicians and artists, as well as business 
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managers, scientists, journalists, and statesmen, have 
been immigrants — men like Alexander Hamilton, 
Albert Gallatin, Robert Owen, Carl Schurz, Jacob A. 
Riis, Louis Agassiz, Andrew Carnegie, and Joseph Pu¬ 
litzer. 

But the coming of great numbers into a country in 
which free land no longer existed caused serious diffi¬ 
culty. The twenty years before the World War saw 
over 15,000,000 immigrants come to America. During 
the year ending June 30, 1914, the year the World War 
began, 1,218,418 immigrants entered the United States. 
The World War cut down the flood, only 110,000 entering- 
in 1917. But as soon as the war was over, the stream of 
immigration began to rise again. The entrance of many 
laborers combined with the depression that followed the 
war threw many Americans out of work and by 1921 more 
than 2,000,000 had no jobs. Such conditions made it seem 
wise to restrict immigration. 

Restricting Immigration. In 1882 Congress passed the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, excluding Chinese laborers from 
the country and providing- for the inspection of immi¬ 
grants and for the exclusion of undesirables — idiots, the 
insane, convicts, and paupers likely to become a public 
charge. Gangs of “pauper laborers” were hired 
in Europe by big- companies and brought to America; to 
stop this practice Congress in 1885 passed the Alien Con¬ 
tract Labor Law, prohibiting the bringing of workers to 
this country under contract to perform labor. 

The Immigration Act of 1910 levied a head tax of 
$4.00 upon every immigrant, and also forbade the admis¬ 
sion (in addition to the classes already mentioned) of 
epileptics, persons suffering from tuberculosis or other 
dangerous diseases, polygamists, anarchists, children 
under sixteen not accompanied by their parents, and all 
Chinese, except those who were students, merchants, 
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professional men, and employees of exhibits or expo¬ 
sitions. 

But the need for greater restriction became nunc ap¬ 
parent as the years passed. Three restrictive acts were 



Tiid Promised Land 

What promise does I he land of liberty hold foi this immigrant family? 
The Statue of Liberty stands in the background. 


passed hy Congress, but were vetoed by three successive 
Presidents, Cleveland in 1897, Taft in 1913, and Wilson 
in .1915. In 1917, however, Congress passed an immigra¬ 
tion bill over .Wilson’s veto. This act strengthened and 
extended the exclusion of aliens. It increased the head 
tax from $4.00 to $8.00, and placed heavy penalties on 
steamship companies that brought to America persons 
whom the law excluded; its provisions were more rigid 
upon contract labor; and it imposed a literacy test, re- 
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quiring all immigrants over 16 years of age (not blind 
or dumb) to be able to read in some language. 

Tins law definitely checked immigration, but after the 
World War, when immigration rose again, Congress 
passed several acts limiting the number of immigrants. 

The present law permits about 153,900 immigrants a 
year to enter the country. The quota from each land is 
determined on the basis of its nationals resident in the 
United States according to the census of 1920 and other 
data. Immigrants who are not acceptable are weeded out 
before they start from home, instead of after they get 
here. This is done through American consuls in Euro¬ 
pean cities who give visas, or passports, to those who 
are thought to he admissible. The law seeks to prevent 
the separation of families, and to prevail! delays and 
hardships at Ellis Island, the gateway to New York City. 
It also excludes aliens who are not allowed to become 
citizens; this provision refers primarily to the Japanese, 
for Japan is allowed no share in the number of immi¬ 
grants admitted to the country. The discrimination is 
naturally very offensive to Japan. 

Prohibition. The movement that brought about the 
national prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors started more than a hundred years 
ago. Societies were formed, the members of which gave 
their pledges not to drink alcoholic beverages, for they 
believed that such drinks led to poverty and crime, and 
that mankind would he benefited if the manufacture and 
sale of such beverages were prohibited by law. 

The Prohibition Party was organized in I860 to carry 
the temperance movement into politics. The party has 
nominated a candidate in every subsequent presidential 
election. 

The agitation for prohibition in time caused law-mak¬ 
ing bodies to give attention to the movement. In 1846 
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Maine passed a law against the liquor traffic, tlu- first 
in history. Kansas adopted prohibition in 1881, and 
Iowa soon after. Other States passed laws providing 
for “ local option,” under which localities, such as coun¬ 
ties and precincts, voted independently on the liquor 
question. Largely because of the necessity for the con¬ 
servation of food during the World War, the cause of 
prohibition was won through the adoption of the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment by Congress in December, 1917, and 
the subsequent ratification by forty-six of the States. 

The Eighteenth Amendment was repealed in 1933 by 
the Twenty-first Amendment. 

Politics and Elections. In the presidential election of 
1920 the Republicans nominated Warren G. Harding, a 
United States Senator from Ohio. Then they nominated 
Calvin Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, for Vice 
President. The Democratic candidates were James M. 
Cox, Governor of Ohio, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, later 
President of the United States. 

The League of Nations was much discussed in the 
campaign. Both parties were divided upon the issue, 
Many Republicans favored the League and thirty-one 
prominent Republicans issued an address to the Ameri¬ 
can people assuring them that the best way to bring 
about our entrance into the League was to elect Harding. 

Harding became President on March 4, 1921. As 
usual corruption followed in the wake of war. One of 
the members of Harding’s Cabinet, A. B. Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior, was generally believed to have accepted 
a bribe of $100,000 for leasing to several oil men the Tea¬ 
pot Dome oil lands in Wyoming, The Secretary of the 
Navy resigned under a cloud. Attorney General Daugh¬ 
erty (defer ti), who had played an important part in 
bringing about Harding’s nomination, was also involved 
in the scandals. President Harding’s knowledge of these 
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conditions may Lave hastened his death, which occurred 
in the summer of 1923; Vice President Coolidge then be¬ 
came President. 


Cool idee retained the Harding Cabinet until some of 



Calvin Cooliuqe 


Calvin Coolidge was bom at 
Plymouth, Vermont, on July 4, 
1872. He was graduated from 
Amheist College in 1895. He 
then studied law and began the 
practice of his profession in 
Northampton, Mass., in 1897. 
He served as Mayor of North¬ 
ampton, State Senator, Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor, and finally as 
Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was elected Vice President, of the 
United States in 1920 and be¬ 
came President upon the death 
of Harding. In 1924 he was 
elected President by a great ma¬ 
jority. He died in 1933. 

mote business prosperity. 


its members were forced to 
resign. He pursued a quiet 
policy, favoring few measures 
likely to arouse controversy. 
He became identified with 
“prosperity” and “econ¬ 
omy.” He pursued a policy 
of isolation toward Europe. 

Presidential Election of 1924. 
In 1924 President Coolidge 
was nominated by the Repub¬ 
licans without opposition for 
re-election. Charles G. Dawes 
of Illinois was named for Vice 
President. The Democrats 
nominated John W. Davis, of 
West Virginia, for President 
and Charles P. Bryan, Gov¬ 
ernor of Nebraska (brother of 
William J. Bryan), for Vice 
President. 

Coolidge continued his 
peaceful administration, 
avoiding sharp issues when¬ 
ever he could do so. He sought 
to hold down the expenses of 
the Government and to pro- 
During his administration two 


tax reductions were made and the national debt was re¬ 


duced below eighteen billions. At the close of the World 
War the debt had been as high as twenty-eight billions. 
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Presidential Election of 1928. In its national conven¬ 
tion of 1928 tlie Republican Party nominated for Pres¬ 
ident Herbert C. Hoover, of California, and for Vice 
President Senator Charles Curtis, of Kansas. The 
Democrats in their national 


convention nominated for 
President Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, of New York, and 
for Vice President, Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, of 
Arkansas. 

The issues of the campaign 
were farm relief, immigration, 
protective tariff, prosperity, 
and prohibition. There was 
little difference between the 
candidates or their parties on 
any of these questions ex¬ 
cept prohibition. Hoover was 
recognized as a “dry” and 
Smith as a “wet.” The elec¬ 
tion resulted in a decisive vic¬ 
tory for Hoover. The Repub¬ 
licans also carried both the 
Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

Great Depression, For sev¬ 
eral years America had en¬ 
joyed prosperity, but in 1929 
a great industrial depression 
set in. Many banks which 



Herbert Ce-uik Hoover 


Hoover was bom of Quaker 
ancestry at West Branch, Iowa, 
August 10, 1S74. He worked his 
way through college, graduating 
in engineering at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity in 1895. He was Chair¬ 
man of the Commission for the 
Relief of Belgium, 1915-1919; 
U. S. Pood Administrator, 1917- 
1919, organising the saving of 
food at home; Director of Food 
Relief for the war-torn countries 
of Europe after the war. He 
directed Mississippi flood relief 
in America in 1927. He served 
as Secretary of Commerce under 
Harding and Coolidge, resigning 
when he was nominated for 
President. 


could not collect their loans, nor get money for their 
notes, bonds, and claims, failed and their depositors lost 
their money. Men who were unable to pay taxes and rents 
lost their homes and farms. Factories were closed, and 
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workers were thrown out of jobs. 'When their savings 
were gone, they liad to be helped by neighbors, welfare 
societies, community funds, and appropriations from 
taxes. To make the Government income equal its outgo, 
Congress increased taxes and reduced expenses. 

Hard times continued, and such times usually cause 
the defeat of the party in power - . In the election of 19;>0 
the Democrats secured the control of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and almost wiped out the Republican majority 
in the Senate. President Hoover sought to stem the tide 
of the depression. He opposed the payment of the 
soldiers ’ bonus and held the country to the gold standard. 
He opposed “ inflation,” or increase of the* currency, by 
the issue of paper money. Congress created the liecon- 
stmciiOH Finance Cot potation, providing large sums of 
money for loans to banks, railroads, and other corpora¬ 
tions, to keep them going. A Home Loan Bank Bill was 
also passed, to provide loans to small homo-owners so 
that they might not lose their homes. But tlie depression 
continued and grew worse, until tlie time came for an¬ 
other presidential election. 

Election of 1932. For the election of this year the Re¬ 
publicans renominated Hoover and Curtis. The Demo¬ 
crats nominated Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governor of New 
York, for President, and John N. Garner, of Texas, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, for Vice Presi¬ 
dent. The election resulted in an overwhelming Demo¬ 
cratic victory. President Hoover carried only six States 
with 59 electoral votes, while Roosevell and Garner car¬ 
ried 42 States with 472 electoral votes. Hoover’s defeat 
was greater than his victory in 1928. The depression had 
caused the change. Roosevelt received nearly 7,000,000 
more popular votes than Hoover. Norman Thomas, tlie 
Socialist candidate, received nearly 1,000,000 votes. The 
Democrats also won a good majority in the Senate and 




an overwhelming majority in the House of Representa¬ 
tives; they also elected nearly all the State Governors, 


giving almost complete con¬ 
trol lo the Democrats. In 
their platforms both parties 
declared for the repeal of 
prohibition. 

Inauguration of Roosevelt: 
New Amendments. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was inaugurated 
as President on March 4,1933. 
He immediately called the 
new Congress into extra ses¬ 
sion. In many States the 
banks had already closed. In 
other States depositors were 
drawing out their money, for 
the many hank failures had 



Fkanklin Delano Roosevelt 


caused people to lose confi¬ 
dence in banks. To prevent 
further financial panic, the 
President declared a “hank 
holiday,” by which all the 
banks of the country were 
closed for a short time. Soon 
the “sound” banks were 
allowed to reopen, but the 
“ unsound ” hanks were com¬ 
pelled to remain closed until 
the bank examiners had inves¬ 
tigated their accounts and had 
found them safe. Many of 


Mr. Roosevelt was bom at 
Hyde Park, New York, on Jan¬ 
uary 30, 1882, He was gradu¬ 
ated fiom Havvaul University 
in 1901, studied law at Colum¬ 
bia University Law School, and 
began practice in 1907, He was 
elected New York State Sen¬ 
ator in 1910 and resigned in 
1913 to become Assistant Secre¬ 
tin y of the Navy. He had 
charge of inspection of f nited 
States forces in European waters 
m 1918, and of demobilization 
in Europe in 1919. He was the 
Democratic candidate for Vice 
Piesident in 1920. and served two 
terms as Governor of New York 
State. He was elected President 
of the United States in 1932 
and ic-elected in 1930. 


them reopened later, some with the help of the Recon¬ 


struction Finance Corporation. 

Twentieth Amendment. The “Norris Amendment,” 
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or the “Lame Duck Amendment,” to the Consti¬ 
tution was urged in the Senate for ten years by Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, and it repeatedly passed the Senate 
by a two-thirds vote, but was as frecpiently blocked in 
the House. Public sentiment finally forced its passage. 
It was submitted to the States for ratification in 1932, 
and in 1933 was ratified by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures. 

This amendment provides that “ the terms of Presi¬ 
dent and Vice President shall end at noon on the 20th 
clay of January, and the terms of Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives at noon on the 3rd day of January of the 
years in which such terms would have ended if this article 
liad not been ratified, and the terms of their successors 
shall then begin.” 

The “short session” of Congress always contained 
many members who had been defeated for re-election in 
November. These “ lame ducks,” as they were called, 
continued to legislate until March 4th. This “ short 
session” or “lame duck session” of Congress was 
abolished by the Norris Amendment. Whereas the short 
session formerly had to end on March 4th, now every 
session may continue as long as necessary. When Con¬ 
gress was within a few days of the fixed time for adjourn¬ 
ment, a few members in Congress could defeat measures 
by causing delay with long speeches, roll calls, or “ dila¬ 
tory moti ons. ’ ’ This is called ‘ ‘ filibustering. ’ ’ 

The Twentieth Amendment also provides that if the 
President-elect should die before the time for his inaugu¬ 
ration the Vice President-elect shall Lake his place until 
Congress chooses some one to fill out the term. 

Twenty-first Amendment. The new Congress sub¬ 
mitted to the States a resolution repealing the Eighteenth 
Amendment (Prohibition), and providing for the control 
of the liquor traffic by the States. It stated that the peo- 
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plo should elect State conventions for the ratification or 
rejection of the repealing amendment. For the first time 
in our history provision was thereby made for ratifying 
a constitutional amendment hy State conventions instead 
of hy State legislatures. By the end of 1933 conventions 
in the required number of States ratified the amendment. 

The New Deal. Roosevelt found the country in a 
suffering condition. The national income was running 
behind its outgo by a billion dollars a year; business was 
bad; in many States taxes could not be collected; farmers 
were bankrupt; fifteen million workers were out of jobs; 
and the banking system was about to collapse. The 
President called the new Congress into an extra session. 
"He appealed to Congress for extra powers, and over the 
radio asked the country for support. Within three 
months Congress conferred upon the President more 
power than any President had ever before exercised in 
time of peace. The more important of these powers were 
as follows: 

(1) To balance the budget (to make the income equal 
the outgo) by making large reductions in annual expendi¬ 
tures. The President was allowed to reduce the salaries 
of employees by 15 per cent. 

(2) In the Veterans’ Bureau the President was empow¬ 
ered to replace the old allowances for veterans by an 
entirely new pension system. Veterans suffering dis¬ 
abilities not connected with their war service were 
reduced or dropped from the pension pay roll. 

By these two policies the President expected to save 
one billion dollars for the Government, or 25 per cent 
of the annual expenses, as he had promised in the 
campaign. 

(3) Through a Director of Public Works the President 
was given power to spend $3,300,000,000 on public works, 
as a means of relieving unemployment. 
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(4) Through a Director of Belief the President was 
allowed to direct the spending of $500,000,000 for ihe 
relief of the needy. 

(5) The President was given power equal to war powers: 

(a) To regulate transactions in credit, currency, gold, mid 
silvei’; to confiscate gold, and 1o prevent its going out of llie 
country; to cancel contracts Cor gold payments, and to pre¬ 
vent such contracts in the future. All money was made equal 
to all other money and all debts could be paid in “ lawful money 
of the United States.” Under ruinous low prices gold pay¬ 
ments had placed burdens upon debtors, and the Government 
was now .seeking “ the greatest good to tlic greatest number.” 

fb) To buy Federal securities in tlie open market, or to reduce 
the content of the gold dollar, or issue United States notes 
(greenbacks) up to $3,000,000,000, or accept silver up to $200,- 
000,000 in payment of the allied war debt. 

(c) To employ 250,000 unemployed young men in the work 
of reforestation. 

(d) To provide publicity for income tax returns, to prevent 
evasions aud false relurns from the rich. 

(e) To develop the natural, resources of the Tennessee River 
basin. 

(f) To establish control over all industry with power to fix 
minimum wages and maximum hours of work. 

Bank Deposits Made Safe. The new banking system 
allows banks which are members of the Reserve System 
to make loans on farm, home and business properties 
up to one-half of their value. Money deposited in banks 
insured with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion is insured up to $5,000 for any one depositor in 
any one bank. These two features will benefit farmers, 
home owners and bank depositors. 

Farm Relief. A new Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(AAA) was created with a Farm Credit Fund of $2,300,- 
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000,000 which could be used to help farmers refinance 
tliei r mortgages. Farmers were encouraged to limit pro¬ 
duction to the demands of the market. Wheat tarmens 
were paid for keeping land out of cultivation: col ton 
farmers were paid for “plowing under” their glowing 
crop; and hogs were slaughtered to keep thorn out of the 
market. The purpose was to raise agricultural prices, 
Many thought it absurd and wrong to destroy the farm¬ 
ers ’ crops while many millions were in want. 

National Recovery Act. General Hugh S. Johnson 
was made Director to carry out the National Recovery 
Act (NRA). The purpose was to send men hack to work; 
to put more money into circulation; to increase the pur¬ 
chasing power of the wage-earning and salary-earning 
classes. General Johnson sought to enlist labor leaders, 
business leaders, and the general public to co-operate l'or 
recovery. Rules of action, or “codes,” were to be 
adopted for every line of business. 

A national emergency was declared to exist for a 
period of two years. It was a “ war against the depres¬ 
sion,” and the people were called upon to join in a united 
patriotic campaign, as in wartime. The owners and man¬ 
agers of an industry might draw up a “ code ” which the 
President could amend by imposing sncli requirements 
as he thought necessary to protect employees in obtaining 
reasonable hours of labor and fair wages, and to protect 
the public from being charged too much for what they 
bought. When the President approved the “code,” it 
became the law for that industry, or company. Viola¬ 
tions were made punishable by fines. 

Labor unions in all industries were recognized. _ Work¬ 
ing men were not to be forced into any organization like 
a “ company union ” controlled by the company and not 
by the men, hut were allowed to join a union of their 
own choice.' The American Federation of Labor grew 
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rapidly in membership. Collective bargaining became 
the rule and child labor was not allowed. 

The Supreme Court declared that the National Re¬ 
covery Act was unconstitutional, and the codes were 
abolished. This Supreme Court decision was a 
blow to organized workers in their dealings with 
employers. 

New Securities Act. A new act was passed to protect 
people who might be deceived into buying worthless 
stocks and bonds. Thousands of people had lost their 
savings in this way. The new act provided that informa¬ 
tion concerning securities offered for sale should he 
given to the Federal Trade Commission. This Commis¬ 
sion had the power to stop the sale of bonds and stocks 
that are not in agreement with the Securities Act. Officers 
of investment companies were made personally respon¬ 
sible for giving false information, or holding back infor¬ 
mation, and were subject to punishment. There is an 
old rule of trading expressed by the Latin words, caveat 
emptor, which mean “ let the buyer beware.” The idea 
is that if a man makes a bad investment, or buys some 
worthless stock in a “wild cat” venture, he has only 
himself to blame if he loses his money. The new act 
made the rule, “let the seller beware.” If he deceives 
the man who buys his stocks and bonds, the seller is liable 
to fine and imprisonment. This promotes honest dealing 
in securities and helps to restore public confidence in 
investment bankers and companies. 

Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC). This organiza¬ 
tion moved about 300,000 unemployed young men into 
forest camps in 47 different States. Many of the camp 
laborers came from the cities. The men built miles of 
trails; they thinned out brush and scrub to permit high 
grade timber to grow; they erected 12,000 miles of tele¬ 
phone lines joining forest look-outs for fire control; they 
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helped to get rid of destructive insects and diseases on 
ten million acres of forest lands. Thus our timber re¬ 
sources were preserved and cultivated, and losses from 
floods and fires were lessened. The men worked under 
military direction and were paid $30 a month, in addi¬ 
tion to food, clothing, housing, and medical attention. 
The cash allowances of the men were sent, in large part, 
to their dependents, helping to support a million people 
and taking many families off the relief rolls. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). During the 
World War a plan was made for the development of 
water power on the Tennessee River, near its falls and 
shoals. The great Wilson Dam had been built near 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, on the big bend of the river, 
but for years the water power available there had been 
unused. 

A long struggle had taken place over the question 
whether private individuals or the Government should 
control the enterprise. Finally Senator Norris, supported 
by President Roosevelt, won out for Government control 
and operation. Millions of dollars of Government money 
had been spent on the venture. It could furnish light 
and power over 20 million acres of territory. It was 
determined that private utility companies should not he 
allowed to fix the light and power charges for the two or 
three millions of people living in the area. 

President Roosevelt wished to go beyond the creation 
and distribution of cheap electricity. He asked Con- 
gi’ess to create a Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) of 
three members to plan and direct the development of the 
Tennessee Valley of 640,000 square miles in several 
States. The project involved flood control, reclaiming 
swamp lands, the development of industrial and agricul¬ 
tural communities, producing cheap electric power and 
light, and nitrate plants and fertilizers for farms. If 
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the plan is successful, President Roosevelt proposes to 
extend it to the Northwest, to Washington, Wyoming, 
and other parts of the country. 

Leaving the Gold Standard. An Act of Congress 
passed in 1900 declared that “the gold dollar weighing 
25.8 grains, nine-tenths tine, shall he the unit standard 
of value,” and, also, that it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury “ to maintain at a parity of 
value with this standard all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States.” This means that for any 
given quantity of any one kind of money a corresponding 
quantity of gold money might be obtained. The United 
States was said to be on the gold standard. 

President Roosevelt believed that it was necessary to 
abandon the gold standard. Great Britain had done so 
nearly two years before and her “ pound sterling ” went 
down in value from $4.86 to $3.25 in our money. Her 
cheaper money gave her some advantage in international 
trade. The President, acting under the powers given to 
him, forbade all hoarding or export of gold, and required 
that all gold held by banks, corporations, or individuals 
be turned over to the Government. Penalties of lines 
and imprisonment were threatened for failure to do so. 
The President let it be known that no one holding money 
or bonds or obligations of the Government conld receive 
gold for them. 

There were billions of county, city, and State debts. 
There were, also, between 60 and 70 billions of private 
debts and mortgages which contained the gold payment 
clause. These clauses were declared to be no longer 
binding. These debts would have to be paid, if paid at 
all, in some cheaper money than gold at its old price. 
Roosevelt showed that he did not intend to return to the 
gold standard. Many people were opposed to the change, 
for they had always looked upon the gold standard as a 
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sacred and unchangeable part of a “sound money’’ 
policy. 

Devaluing the Dollar. As provided in the 20th Amend¬ 
ment, the new Congress met again in regular session 
on January 3, 1934, not in the following December as 
the custom had been. The most important piece of 
legislation was the new gold hill giving the President 
power over the gold and currency of the country. The act 
takes into the United States Treasury all gold held by 
the Federal .Reserve Banks; it grants authority to reduce 
the gold content of the dollar from 40 to 50 per cent, and 
authorizes the establishment of “ a stabilization fund of 
$2,000,000,000 for operations in foreign exchange that 
is, for protecting and steadying the value of the dollar 
in foreign countries. 

Move than three and a half billions of dollars in gold 
were taken from the Federal Reserve Banks. This, 
added to wliat the Government already had, gave the 
United States nearly half the gold in the world. Gold 
certificates were given to the Reserve Banks in exchange 
for their gold. 

All gold coin was drawn from circulation, and no gold 
is to be coined hereafter. The Government holds gold 
bars (or bullion) in the Treasury as backing for paper 
money; so the country is said to be “ on the gold bullion 
standard,” but no currency or bonds are to be redeemed 
in gold dollars hereafter. Equal purchasing power for 
every kind of currency is to he maintained, 

Immediately the President devalued the gold dollar at 
a little less than 60 cents. This does not mean that the 
new dollar has only 60 cents in it. Every dollar, of what¬ 
ever kind, has 100 cents in it, since a cent is the one- 
hundredth part of a dollar. No one can get a dollar 
for 60 cents any more than he could before. It means 
rather that the gold content in a gold dollar is to be about 
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60 per cent of what it once was. Instead of having 25.8 
grains of gold, it would now have a little less than 15.25. 
This means the dollar would not buy so much as before. 
The object of the gold policy was to raise prices to the 
general level of 1926 and to keep prices at about that 
level. 

Supreme Court Upholds the Emergency Policy. It was 
thought that the Supreme Court might overthrow the 
legislation of the New Deal by declaring it “ unconstitu¬ 
tional.” In 1934, however, the Court upheld, by a vote 
of o to 4, a Minnesota law which granted two years more 
time before a creditor could foreclose a mortgage on a 
debtor and take the debtor’s property. A mortgage is a 
form of contract and this law “ impaired the obligation 
of a contract,” which the national constitution forbids 
a State to do. But the Supreme Court upheld the Minne¬ 
sota law on the principle that changing social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions justify unusual methods of social control 
to relieve suffering and disaster. Chief Justice Charles 
E. Hughes wrote the decision. He said: 

The question is no longer that of one party to a contract 
as against another, but of the use of reasonable means 1o 
safeguard the economic structure upon which the good of 
all depends. 

This seemed to indicate that the national acts on the 
New Deal would be sustained by the Court. 

Gold Decision. This was done, so far as the Govern¬ 
ment’s gold policy was concerned, by a decision of the 
Court in 1935, again by a vote of 5 to 4. By this decision 
gold clauses in contracts could not be enforced and bonds 
were payable in legal tender currency, no matter if gold 
had been promised. Debts must he paid in “ lawful 
money.” By this decision the Court recognized that 
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Congress lias full control over the currency of the 
country. 

However, later in 1935, the Supreme Court by a 
unanimous decision declared unconstitutional the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA). By this deci¬ 
sion the court said that Congress had delegated power 
to the President which it had no right to delegate. The 
decision made null and void all the code-making process 
of the last two years which had regulated hours and 
wages of labor and had prevented child labor. 

The decision led to much eonfusion and uncertainty in 
Government circles. Certain questions arose: Would 
business agree to enter into voluntary codes to maintain 
fair hours and wages? Would the National Government 
he denied control over social and economic conditions re¬ 
lating to the welfare of the people—a power which all 
other national governments have? Would the President 
seek an amendment to the Constitution granting such 
power to the Federal Government? Such questions will 
be considered within the next few years. 

Congressional Elections, 1934. In the fall elections of 
1934 the President’s party increased its majority in both 
houses of Congress, gaining over two-thirds majority in 
each house. This was unusual; generally the Administra¬ 
tion loses support in the “ off-year ” elections between 
presidential campaigns. Many of the conservative Re¬ 
publican leaders were defeated for re-election. The 
country voted to sustain Roosevelt. 

The new Congress met in 1935. In harmony with tire 
President’s policy, it passed the hill appropriating 
$4,800,000,000 for relief and public works. This vast 
sum, the largest ever voted in time of peace, was to he 
expended as the President saw fit for relief and employ¬ 
ing labor in public works. 
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Rejection of the World Court. In January, 1935, Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt asked for the adherence of the United 
States to the World Court, as several presidents before 
him had done. But more than one-third of the Senate, 
including many Democrats, voted against the proposal; 
and as the measure was before the Senate in the form of 
a treaty it required a two-thirds vote in order to carry. 
The protocol had a majority, 52 to 36, but not a two- 
thirds vote. In consequence, the United States still stays 
ont of the World Court. (See pp. 635-636.) 

Measures of Congress. The Congress which met in 
1935 sat for 233 days, one of the longest sessions on 
record. It may with truth he said that never before in 
the long history of Congress have so many important 
measures been passed in a single session. We can sum¬ 
marize only some of its most important acts: 

(1) Social Security Act . This provides for Federal 
contributions to assist the States in pensioning the 
needy aged. Old-age annual payments will be made 
under which 25,000,000 workers and employers will be 
taxed, and in return the needy workers will receive a 
pension at the age of 65 years. The amount may vary 
from $10 to $85 a month. Federal grants equal to the 
State grants are authorized, but in no case is the Govern¬ 
ment’s share to exceed $15 a month. 

The act also provides for Federal contributions to the 
States for needy mothers and children, Cor crippled chil¬ 
dren and the blind, and it offers aid to the States for 
an unemployment insurance system. The act recognizes 
the principle that when a citizen has become too old to 
work and has reached old age without means of support, 
it is the duty of Government to seo that he has some 
continuing income. President Roosevelt said, “ If Con¬ 
gress had done nothing more than pass this bill, the 
session would be regarded as historic for all time.” 
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(2) Wagner Labor Disputes Ad. This is designed 
to guarantee to all workers the rigid to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. It forbids employers to interfere with such 
rights and sets np a Federal Labor Relations Board of 
three members ($10,000 a year each) appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. The Board 
is given powers to enforce the act. 

(3) Banking Act. This re-organizes the Federal 
Reserve System (see pages 673-675), giving the Gov¬ 
ernment greater control over banks. It provides ma¬ 
chinery for more liberal credit expansion; continues 
Federal insurance of bank deposits, requiring all hanks 
with $1,000,000 of deposits to join the Federal Reserve 
System by July 1,1942, if they wish to give such insur¬ 
ance. The insurance of deposits is to be permanent. 

The name of the system is changed from the Federal 
Reserve Board to the “ Board of Governors of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System.” Each of the seven “ Governors ” 
is appointed by the President for a fourteen-year term 
at an annual salary of $15,000. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency are omit¬ 
ted as ex officio members of the Board of Governors. 

The prime purpose of the act is to allow a public body, 
instead of a combination of private banks, to control 
credit fluctuations, to make credit easier when it is 
needed by allowing safe loans on reasonable security, 
and to prevent the use of bank funds for speculation. 
Under this act banking policies are brought ’more under 
public control and banking abuses such as were disclosed 
between 1929 and 1933 are less likely to occur. 

(4) Railroad Pensions. This act provides for retir¬ 
ing allowances to railroad employees at the ago of 65, 
or after 30 years 1 service. The act was to replace a like 
act of the previous year which the Supreme Court de- 
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dared unconstitutional. Congress attempted to meet tlie 
objections of the Court by basing the new act on the 
power of Congress to tax, instead of on its authority to 
regulate interstate commerce. A Raihoacl Relit ement 
Boaid is created to consist of three members, to be ap¬ 
pointed by the President, one recommended by the rail¬ 
way workers, one by the railway companies, and one not 
recommended by either interested party, at salaries of 
$10,000 each. This Board is to see that the act is carried 
out. No plan for financing the measure has yet been 
adopted. 

(5) Guffey Coal Act. This act sought to “ stabilize,” 
or make more steady, the soft coal industry. It gave 
the Government power to regulate the industry. It 
recognized that coal mining is not entirely a private 
business, but has a “public interest” and should lie 
regulated for the “ general welfare.” The measure was 
supported by powerful mine owners as well as by or¬ 
ganized miners, and it was therefore denounced as a 
“ union of owners and workers against the public.” But 
the interest of all users of soft coal is safeguarded by 
a Consumers’ Counsel, appointed by the President, who 
may make a study of the mining business, costs, and 
prices, and present claims before the Coal Commission, 

In 1936 the Guffey Act was declared null and void by 
the Supreme Court as a violation of State rights. The 
Court held that it is not the business of the National 
Government to regulate prices, wages, and hours of labor 
in an industry operating within a State. 

The Court also declared unconstitutional a Now York 
State law that sought to fix a minimum wage for women 
and children. The court held that such a law would vio¬ 
late a citizen’s freedom of contract. Chief Justice Hughes 
dissented, saying that he found nothing in the Constitu¬ 
tion to prevent a State from exercising the power “ to 
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protect women and children from being exploited b\ ovor- 
reacliing employers.” 

(6) AAA Amendments. Certain amendments were 
passed to strengthen the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Congress approved the policy of crop control, the benefit 
payments to farmers, and the “processing taxes ” that 
have been levied. (“Processing” is the changing of 
raw material ot the farms into usable products, such 
as turning wheat into flour, hour into bread, grains into 
breakfast foods, milk into butter or cheese, cotton and 
wool into cloth, etc.) In 1936 the Supreme Court by a 
6-3 decision declared the AAA to be unconstitutional. 
It then became necessary to refund the processing taxes 
already collected. 

Wagner Act and Labor Conditions. The "Wagner Act 
of 1935 created the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). There are three members of the Board, ap¬ 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
The purpose of the Board is to investigate labor con¬ 
troversies, to see that employees have the right to organ¬ 
ize and join a union of their own choosing, and to “bar¬ 
gain collectively” through their own representatives. 
The act forbids the discharge of a workman for join¬ 
ing a union, and seeks to prevent all unfair labor 
practices. Peaceful picketing and the right to strike are 
recognized. 

But peace in the labor world did not come. A wave 
of strikes swept over the country. Prosperity was re¬ 
turning, prices were going up, workers were dissatisfied 
with tlieir wages and wanted recognition of the union 
for “ collective bargaining.” A new form of strike, 
called the “sit-down,” was employed to enforce the de¬ 
mands of labor. 

In the sit-down strike, the workers did not drop their 
tools and walk out; they stayed in and took possession 
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of the plant. Some sit-down strikes lasted only an lionv 
or two; others lasted for da\ s and even months. On Feb¬ 
ruary 27, 1939, the United Slates Supreme Court deelai ed 
the sit-down strike unconstitutional. 

Organized Labor Divided. Tlio sit-down strikes 
were promoted chiefly by the Committee for Industrial 
Organization (C.I.O.). This organization is led by John 
L. Lewis, who for years had been the President oL‘ Ihe 
United Mine “Workers of America. This is an industrial 
union, open to all miners. Mr. Lewis wishes to organize 
other big industries in the same way, admitting skilled 
and unskilled workers alike to the same union. 

The C.I.O. was horn in Washington, D. C., in Novem¬ 
ber, 1935. At that time John L. Lewis resigned from the 
Executive Committee of the American Federation of 
Labor (A. F. of L.) because that Committee had proposed 
the suspension of ten C.I.O. unions. .Besides, Lewis 
wished to be free to organize workers in “ mass produc¬ 
tion industries” into indust rial unions. 

The A. F. of L. is more conservative than the C.T.O., 
clinging to the old forms of craft unions, organizations 
of skilled workers in trade unions. The C.I.O. looks to 
American labor as a whole, not as separated into crafts, 
and it wishes to unite the great mass of American labor¬ 
ers not heretofore organized at all. 

Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Bill. This 
is the official title of the measure passed by Congress 
to take the place of the AAA, overthrown by the Court. 
The act provides for grants of money to the States, 
which in turn reward farmers who pursue the policy of 
soil conservation on their farms. The State plans were 
to be set up by January 1, 1938. In the meantime, the 
grants were made direct to the farmers by the national 
government. The act is an attempt to operate within 
the limitations of power laid down by the court. 
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The purpose of the new act is to preserve and improve 
the land ; to prevent erosion and to aid in Hood control; 
and to re-establish and maintain the farmer,-.' earnings 
and purchasin'; power. 

Court Upholds TVA. In 1936 the Supreme Court 
upheld in part the TVA. It did not pass upon the whole 
program, but it held that the building of the Wilson Dam 
was constitutional and that the National Government had 
a right to contract for the sale and transmission of elec¬ 
tric power. 

Neutrality and Peace. The Neutrality Act which Con¬ 
gress passed in 1935 provided that, if war broke out 
between foreign powers, the President should proclaim 
the tact, and it should then he unlawful to export 
u arms, ammunition, or implements of war” from any 
place in the United States or its possessions, to an\ 
port of the warring countries, or to a neutral port for 
transshipment to, or lor the use of, one of the warring 
nations. 

After much debate Congress passed and the President 
signed a new neutrality bill, to take the place of the act 
that expired in 1937. The new act placed an embargo 
on arms to belligerents on the outbreak of war and to 
factions engaged in civil strife. This “cash and carry” 
clause expired May 1, 1039. 

In spite of America’s desire for peace a new war broke 
out in Europe (September 1,1939). Germany, under the 
dictatorship of Hitler, attacked Poland, and, joined by 
Russia, the two big nations divided the small one be¬ 
tween them. Great Britain and France declared that a 
state of war existed with Germany, wdio had brought 
about this attack. Hitler had already taken Austria into 
Germany and had crushed Czechoslovakia. Now it was 
Poland, and perhaps later some other small power would 
be his victim. 
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Tlio more democratic powers felt that they could not 
trust Hitler’s word; they feared lie would make further 
aggressions. He kept disturbing the peace of Europe 
and threatening war unless he could get his way. Great 
Britain and France felt that he should ho resisted and 
he no longer “ appeased.” 

In this conflict President Roosevelt declared America 
to be neutral and he proceeded to enforce the embargo 
on the sale of arms. Nevertheless, he wanted this em¬ 
bargo repealed. To bring this about he called Congress 
into extra session (September 21, 1939). lie proposed 
that either side in the war should be permitted to buy 
arms, airplanes, and munitions from American manu¬ 
facturers, provided they paid cash for the goods, took 
title to them at the time of purchase, and carried them 
home in their own ships. This was called the ‘‘cash-and- 
carry” policy. This provision of “cash and carry” had 
been included in our neutrality law, hut the clause had 
expired on May 1, 1939. 

Repealing the embargo would he advantageous to 
Great Britain and France, because these countries have 
“ sea power.” They have the money to pay for the arms 
and the ships in which to carry them away. They have 
warships, too, to prevent Germany from doing the same. 
Not to repeal the embargo favored Hitler and Germany. 

A great debate arose in the United States Senate and 
over the radio in the country at large. Those wishing 
to retain the embargo and to refuse to sell arms to war¬ 
ring powers felt that the repeal would be like taking 
sides and intervening in the European struggle. It was 
the first step, they said, in getting America into the 
war. Both sides wished to keep America out of the 
war, following the overwhelming sentiment of the peo¬ 
ple. Congress repealed the arms embargo in Novem¬ 
ber, 1939. 
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Rising National Debt. The vast expenditures of Hie 
Government in recent years caused an immense increase 
of the national debt. That debt at its peak following the 
World War was about 26 billions. Before the depres¬ 
sion it had been reduced to about 16 billions. In 1937 
it stood at 37 billions, nearly all of the increase coming 
since the depression of 1929. The public works for which 
much of the borrowed money is expended will be “ capital 
improvements ’ ’•—tilings which the country should have, 
like new roads, bridges, parkways, power dams, public 
buildings, and slum clearance. National money was 
loaned to Stales, cities, and counties for buildings, sewers, 
water works, and productive improvements, and some of 
tills money will be repaid. 

Bonus Bill. In 1935 President Roosevelt vetoed the 
Patman Bonus Bill which allowed immediate payment to 
World War veterans of their “ adjusted service certifi¬ 
cates,” instead of waiting till 1915. Payment was to he 
made in greenback paper currency, a measure of inflation. 
The President’s veto was over-ridden by the House, but 
the Senate sustained him. 

Early in 1936 a new bonus bill was passed over Roose¬ 
velt ’s veto. This differed from the bill of 1935 by leaving 
out “the issuance of unsecured paper currency” and 
substituting interest-hearing bonds instead as a means of 
payment; a second difference was that the new hill added 
$263,000,000 to the total payments, by forgoing all inter¬ 
est after October 1, 1931, on amounts borrowed by the 
soldiers on their certificates. 

The “baby bonds,” in denominations as low as $50, 
to be paid to the veterans, may be converted into cash 
for face value at any time; but if the veteran chooses 
to keep Ms bonds until they mature In 1945, he will^ get 
3 per cent interest on them for ten years, which is a 
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good investment. IViytnenls to the veterans began on 
June 15, 193G, through the Post Offices. 

Floods. In the spring of 1936 there were distressing 
Hoods in Pennsylvania and New England, and on the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers. These disasters called atten¬ 
tion to the need of flood control, and a flood control act 
was passed by Congress in 1936. 

American Explorations. Rear Admiral Byrd returned 
from the second Antarctic Expedition, 15)33-1935. The 
Admiral announced as a new possession for the United 
States a great area in Antarctica. There were airplane 
flights of 26,000 miles; there were observations of 
meteors, thousands of them, leading to the conclusion 
that many more of these heavenly visitors strike the 
earth’s atmosphere than ever was suspected before. 

Dr. William Beebe of the New York Zoological Society, 
returned from his twenty-first expedition for deep sea 
observations. He spent five months near Bermuda in the 
study of deep-sea eels and shore fishes. Beebe goes to 
the deep bottom of the sea for his investigations of sea 
life. 

Supreme Court Decisions. In declaring the NR A un¬ 
constitutional, the Supreme Court held the New Deal had 
infringed on the right of the States. Under the “ com¬ 
merce clause ” the regulation of hira-Stale business was 
purely the concern of the State. 

The voiding of the Guffey Act was based on the same 
ground. Advocates of the Guffey Act had put much, stress 
on the evils arising from struggles between employers 
and employees over wages, hours of labor, and working 
conditions; they insisted that the resulting strikes, inter¬ 
ference with production, and the effect on prices greatly 
influenced interstate commerce, over which Congress 
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lias control. The court’s answer was that tin* miK 
mentioned wore all local evils over which the Federal 
Government has no control. The relation of employer 
and employee is a local relation, the court said. 

Criticisms of the New Deal. In industrial and business 
oholes much criticism of the New Deal arose. The 
.Administration was charged with waste and extrava¬ 
gance; with failure to “balance the budget” and to 
carry out its platform promises; with “boondoggling,” 
that is, putting relief workers on useless and lazy jobs; 
with “ playing politics ” with relief funds; with failure 
to restore prosperity and to get the country out of the 
terrible depression. The Administration replied that its 
critics were not proposing any better policies; that econ¬ 
omy would be practiced and the budget balanced as soon 
as circumstances should permit; that relief was being 
honestly administered; and that the unemployed and the 
poor would continue to be helped. 

Re-election of Roosevelt. The Republican National 
Convention met in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1936, and unani¬ 
mously nominated Governor Alfred M. Landon, of Kan¬ 
sas, for President, and Colonel Frank Knox, of Illinois, 
for Vice President. 

The Democratic Convention met in Philadelphia and 
renominated Roosevelt and Garner by acclamation, Ihe 
Democrats abolished the century-old “ Two-thirds Rule, 
which required a two-thirds vote to nominate jnesklential 
and vice presidential candidates. It was argued that the 
two-thirds rule was contrary to the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of democracy; the majority ought to rule. 

The Socialist Party again nominated Norman Thomas, 
of New York, for President. 

A new political party appeared in the field called the 
Union Party. Congressman William Leiiike, of North 
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Dakota, announced himself as a candidate for President, 
and named Thomas C. O’Brien, of Massachusetts, for 
Vice President. This new party opposed what it called 
the “attempts of private bankers to create and control 
the. money of America.” It proposed long-term moil- 
gages for farmers at a low interest rate (2 per cent) and 
the creation of a new issue of paper money with which 
to pay off all outstanding - government bonds. 

There was an exciting - campaign and much money was 
spent by the large parties. Roosevelt was re-elected by 
the largest majority any candidate ever received. 

According to the Norris amendment, he was in¬ 
augurated President on January 20. This made his first 
term about six weeks short of four years. The new 
Congress, with a three-fourths Democratic majority, met 
on January 3, 1937, no longer for a “short session,” hut 
for a session indefinite in length of time. 

The Twentieth Amendment. (See page 743.) This was 
followed by an Act of Congress, June 5, 1934, which made 
the following changes: 

Inauguration of the President from March 4 to 
January 20. 

The first meeting - of a new Congress from March 4 lo 
January 3. 

Meeting of the Presidential Eleclor.s to east their voles 
for President and Vice-President from the “first Wed¬ 
nesday in January" to the “first Monday after the 
second Wednesday in December." 

Counting the Electoral votes by the two houses of Con¬ 
gress in joint session from the “second Wednesday in 
February" to the “sixth day of January.” 

Roosevelt in Buenos Aires. Soon after Ms re-election 
President Roosevelt went to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
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to open an Inter-American Conference for the Mainte¬ 
nance of Peace. He spoke again for “the good neigh¬ 
bor policy,” addressing the delegates as “Members of 
the American Family of Nations.” Representatives of 
21 American nations met to promote their common 
good, to cultivate mutual trust between the American 
democracies, to assure for themselves the blessings of 
peace. 

A treaty, or convention, was entered into to preserve 
the peace of the western world. The Monroe doctrine, 
though not mentioned in the agreement, was made the 
fundamental principle of the convention, no interference 
in the affairs of the American Republics from one 
another or from the outside world. 

Re-organizing the Federal Judiciary. On February 5, 
1937, within two weeks after his second term began, 
President Roosevelt sent a message to Congress propos¬ 
ing to reorganize the Federal Judiciary. The message 
was accompanied by a hill which the President wished 
Congress to pass. This provided for the increase of the 
lower Federal courts by the appointment of a number of 
new judges; this was to prevent the “ law’s delay,” or 
to obtain more prompt attention to legal cases. There 
was 'little opposition to this part of the plan. 

But Roosevelt’s proposal to change the Supreme Court 
aroused much opposition, among Democrats as well as 
among Republicans. His plan provided that any Justice 
of the Supreme Court upon reaching the age of 70 years 
may retire on a pension or full salary of $20,000 a year 
for the rest of his life. Congress in a separate act 
provided for this. Justice Van Devanter, a conservative 
Justice, 78 years old, who had been voting against Roose¬ 
velt’s New Deal legislation, took advantage of this retire¬ 
ment provision and retired from the Court. This 
removed one obstacle to Roosevelt’s policies. 
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The Court plan furtlier provided that if any Justice 
who is above 70 does not resign, or retire, within six 
months, the President may appoint a new Justice Lor 
each such Justice who remains on the Court. The tenure 
of the Justices is for good behavior; so they ma\ not be 
compelled to resign; but if they do not resign after reach¬ 
ing 70, by this plan the President would appoint now 
Justices until the Court numbers fifteen members. He 
would, of course, as all presidents have done before him, 
appoint Justices who agree with his ideas of what the 
Constitution means. Thus the President would he able 
to control the Court. The new appointments would have 
to he “ by the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

The opponents of the President charged that he sought 
to ‘ ‘ pack 3 3 the Court; to get a Court that would he sub¬ 
servient to his will. The critics said that the President 
already controlled Congress and that he now wished to 
bring tbe Court under his control and thus gather all 
power to himself. They claimed that his plan “ would 
subjugate the Court to the will of Congress and the 
President and destroy the independence of the Judiciary, 
the only shield of individual right.” 

On the other hand the President and his supporters 
called attention to the fact that Congress has the right 
under the Constitution to fix the number of Justices, that 
it had changed the number several times. The first 
Court consisted of six members, a Chief Justice and five 
Associate Justices. Since then the number lias varied 
from six to ten. 

The President also pointed out that the Court had been 
throwing out New Heal laws by declaring them “ uncon¬ 
stitutional,” and that policies had thus been prevented 
which the country has voted for overwhelmingly in three 
different elections since 1930. For such reasons the 
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President felt that the Coart must be checked in its power 
to prevent certain public policies. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Senate voted against 
the President’s plan. If made a report to the Senate 
severely criticizing the proposal. This report was signed 
by seven Democratic members of the Committee, and 
seemed to indicate a split in the Democratic party, or 
a falling away from Roosevelt’s leadership on this issue. 

Justices Van Devan ter, Sutherland, and Brandeis re¬ 
tired ; and J ustiee Cardozo died. To till these vacancies, 
President Roosevelt appointed Justice Hugo Black, 
United States Senator from Alabama; Justice Stanley 
Reid of Kentucky; Justice Felix Frankfurter, professor 
of law at Harvard; and Justice William 0. Douglas of 
Connecticut. 

The Panay Affair. On December 12, 1937 the Japanese 
forces carrying on war in China sank the Panay, a United 
States gunboat, in the Yangtze River. Also three Amer¬ 
ican oil tankers, being protected (convoyed) up the Yang¬ 
tze by the Panay, were destroyed with some loss of life. 
The Panay was bombed from the air and was also fired 
on by Japanese land forces. The United States flag was 
in plain view and there could hardly have been a mistake 
in recognizing the nationality of the vessel. 

This nows shocked the world. The American Govern¬ 
ment demanded of Japan an official apology, just pay¬ 
ment for loss of life and property, punishment of the 
officers who were responsible for the outrage, and guaran¬ 
tees that there would be no repetition of such an offense. 

The civil government in Japan (not the army and 
navy) accepted the American terms with full apologies. 
The Japanese admiral commanding the naval forces in 
China was recalled; full protection was promised for 
American‘interests and rights in China; an official salute 
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in honor of America was fired by the Japanese navy on 
the spot where the Panuy went down; Mr. Saito, the 
Japanese ambassador to the United States, spoke on the 
air to make a direct apology to the American people. 

Special Session of Congress. President Roosevelt did 
not express any intention of changing his policies, but 
called a special session of Congress for November 15, 
1937. His purpose was mainly to tackle the problems of 
depression which had returned some months earlier, 
bringing great unemployment and bard times all over 
the country. He urged the passage of a law for farm re¬ 
lief and also a housing bill, by which city slums might he 
swept away and decent houses built for families of mod¬ 
erate means. To do this the Federal Government was to 
furnish money on easy loans. Another measure on winch 
the President wished the action of Congress was the Fed¬ 
eral Reorganization Bill to reorganize the national execu¬ 
tive departments for the sake of ‘ ‘ economy and efficiency, ’ ’ 
abolishing some bureaus and combining others. The 
President also wished Congress to pass a Wages and 
Hours bill, providing for a minimum wage per hour 
which workers should receive and a maximum number of 
hours in a working week. 

The same Congress came together in regular session on 
January 3, 1938. President Roosevelt opened the session 
by an address to the two Houses. In our foreign relations 
he called attention to the fact that our standing policy 
had been to live in peace with all nations but that we 
must he strong for self-defense against aggression. 

As to industry, the President pressed Congress earn¬ 
estly to push a program for raising the wages of the 
underpaid and reducing the hours of the overworked. 
After much division and discussion, the Wages and 
Hours Bill was passed in this regular session (June, 
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1938), but the Reorganization Bill was defeated. 

Regarding- taxation the President declared that all 
taxes should be based on the principle of ability to pay. 
There should be no decrease of income to the Federal 
treasury. Abuses in evading taxes must lie abolished. 
Definite hardships on small business men should be re¬ 
moved. Speculative income should not be favored over 
earned income. The President opposed a national sales 
tax which would “ place the burden of government more 
on those least able to pay and less on those most able to 
pay.” The President placed the yearly expenses of the 
Federal Government at seven billion dollars. He prom¬ 
ised that the Government would eo-operate with business 
provided business would abandon unfair practices. 

Organized Labor Divided. As to labor, the New Year 
of 1938 found its organized forces still divided. In the 
fall of 1937 a conference was held between representa¬ 
tives of the American Federation of Labor (A.F.L.) and 
the Committee on Industrial Organization (O.I.O.), but 
the efforts for conciliation and unity proved in vain. The 
President in his address to Congress and the country on 
the state of the Union asked for the co-operation of labor 
as well as capital. Labor’s right to organize and to col¬ 
lective bargaining had been recognized. Organized labor 
must now be responsible for its conduct. No government 
could help people, said the President, who insist on put¬ 
ting sectional and class interests above the general wel¬ 
fare. 

The Lima Conference. This gathering was called the 
“ Eighth International Conference of American States.” 
All of the twenty-one American republics were repre¬ 
sented. They held their sessions December 9-27, 1938. 
Among the twelve delegates from the United States 
were Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State, and the former 
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Governor of Kansas, Alfred M. Landon. 

The result of this conference was the declaration of 
a policy asserting the “continental solidarity” of the 
American republics and their aim to work together 
“against all foreign intervention or activity that may 
threaten them.” 

In case the peace, security, or territorial integrity of 
any American republic is threatened, each power now 
proclaims its determination to oppose this danger and 
defend the sovereignty of the threatened nation. Each 
act disturbing the peace of America will call for a con¬ 
sultation of these nations. They will oppose not only a 
military attack upon any American republic, but also the 
introduction of “ ideals in conflict with their own ” and 
theories “ subversive of the social and moral peace of 
our peoples.” This referred to propaganda promoted by 
the dictator states of Europe. The Conference showed 
the widespread feeling that the Americas must remain 
aloof from European problems and entanglements, while 
holding stoutly to the “American principle of peaceful 
settlement of international disputes.” 

Roosevelt Renews His Pledge to the New Deal. In 
May 1940 President Roosevelt, in a “tireside talk” to 
the American people, gave warning that no new group 
of millionaires should come into being as a result of the* 
war in Europe or from an American program for pre¬ 
paredness. The American people do not like the idea 
“of any American citizen growing rich and fat in an 
emergency of blood and slaughter and human suffering. ’ ’ 

The President gave notice that the Wages and Hours 
Act was to stand, and that working hours were not to 
be increased nor wages reduced. He also promised that 
collective bargaining, old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, conservation of resources, assistance to agri- 
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culture, and housing and help for the under-privileged 
would be continued. 


The United States and the European War. On May 10, 
1940 Hitler, the German leader, opened up his Bhtzhicg 
(lightning war) on the western front against France and 
Britain. He first reduced to subjection some small neutral 
powers—Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium. lie had 
already taken Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. In 
a short time France was brought to her knees and had 
to sue for peace. Hitler’s mechanized armies of airplanes 
and tanks proved irresistible. 

The march of the German armies across western 


Europe now sounded loud in American ears. Some fear 
and hysteria swept over the nation. Public sentiment was 
divided. A minority urged that the United States should 
declare war immediately against Germany and Italy, the 
united dictator powers. A majority urged that we send 
all possible material aid, but no men, to Great Britain, 
now fighting alone against the combined powers, after 
Franco bad yielded to German terms. Nearly all agreed 
that America should arm herself and prepare for the 
day when the war might spread to this hemisphere. 

The "Roosevelt administration continued to show favor 
toward'what had been the allied cause. This policy 
aroused criticism among the “isolationists” as likeh to 
lead America into war. But public sentiment seemed to 
sustain the Administration so long as it did not plunge 
the country into actual fighting. The Administration 
moved rapidly toward military, naval, and industrial 
preparedness and Congress cooperated. Vast sums were 


voted for preparedness. 

A Coalition Cabinet. Tn this emergency The President 
invited two Republicans into bis cabinet Heni) ■ 1K * 

son, of New York, to he Secretary of War, and Frank 
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Knox, of Illinois, to be Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Slim- 
son had been Secretary of War in the Taft administra¬ 
tion, and Secretary of State under President Hoover. 

Colonel Knox had been the Republican candidate for 
Vice-President in 1936. This was an effort to bring- about 
unity for national defense. 

National Conventions and Elections. The Republican 
National Convention was held at Philadelphia, and on 
June 27, 3940, Wendell L. Willkie of New York was nom¬ 
inated for President and Senator Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon for Vice-President. 

The Democrats met at Chicago, and on July 1.8 renomi¬ 
nated Franklin Delano Roosevelt of New York for 
President and named Henry A. Wallace of Iowa, Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, for Vice-President. 

In seeking a third successive term President Roosevelt 
injected a new issue into American politics, for never 
before in our history had a President sought election a 
third time. However, on November 5,1940, Roosevelt was 
re-elected as President, and Henry A. Wallace was 
elected as Vice-President. 

Selective Service and Training Act, This was passed 
by Congress September 14, 1940. It was the first time 
in our country’s history that we undertook to raise an 
army by conscription (draft) while we were not at war. 

As part of the National Defense Program the Act was 
designed to give military training to males between the 
ages of 21 and 36 for one year. 

It was planned originally to draft 900,000 men each 
year over a five-year period. As war drew near the Act 
was amended, requiring that all drafted men remain in 
Service for the duration of the war, and that men be¬ 
tween 20 and 15 were subject to call. 
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The local draft board was given the power to decide on 
certain exemptions from conscription which include the 
following cases: aliens who have not applied for citizen¬ 
ship, ministers of religion, men with dependents, men not 
physically lit, officials of national, state, and local gov¬ 
ernments, conscientious objectors (those whose religious 
belief is opposed to war), and those whose work is 
“necessary to the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest” (doctors, skilled mechanics, farmers, 
and others who cannot he quickly replaced in their jobs). 

The Act also gave the President power to draft indus¬ 
try, that is to have manufacturers produce goods for the 
Government, when asked to do so, on “fair and just 
terms,” or to take over control of factories whose 
owners would not co-operate with the Government in 
such requests. 

Lease-Lend Bill. After two months of study and dis¬ 
cussion Congress passed this Bill on March 11, 1941, 
and shortly afterward the President signed it. 

The aim of the Lease-Lend Bill was to give all the help 
we could to Britain so that she might win the war. If 
Britain did not win, the United States would he the only 
democracy left to stand alone against the dictatorships— 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

National Defense Program. The rapid spread of dxe- 
iatorship in Europe, more invasions of peaceful and 
unoffending nations by Nazis and Italians, and the dis¬ 
regard of Hitler and Mussolini for treaties and interna¬ 
tional law, made us realize as never before the urgent 
need for safety against attack. Furthermore, in keeping 
with the Monroe Doctrine, we were determined to guard 
the whole Western Hemisphere against invasion or occu¬ 
pation by foreign foes. 
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Every effort was made to speed up the production of 
all the machines, materials, and various supplies re¬ 
quired to carry out this program. Plans also went 
forward for training the civilian population to protect 
themselves, their homes, and their communities in time 
of danger. 

The money to pay for all this has been raised by Gov¬ 
ernment War Savings bonds and stamps, and increased 
income taxes. 

Supreme Court Changes. On February 1,1941 Associ¬ 
ate Justice James C. McReynolds retired; and on July 1, 
1941 Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes retired. Asso¬ 
ciate Justice Harlan Fiske Slone was chosen as the new 
Chief Justice, and at the same time President Roosevelt 
named Attorney-General Robert H. Jackson and Senator 
James F. Byrnes as associate justices, thus making the 
court nine members in all, the number authorized by 
Congress since 1869. 

The 1940 Census showed nearly 9,000,000 more persons 
since 1930 in Continental United States. (See latest cen¬ 
sus figures on page xxiii). The largest gains were in the 
West and South, and the increase in rural areas was at a 
greater rate than in the cities. 

War with Japan and Other Axis Nations. On Novem¬ 
ber 26, 1941 the United Stales made proposals to Japan 
intended to bring about a peaceful solution of the dif¬ 
ferences between the two countries. These differences 
had arisen out of Japan’s aggression in occupying 
French lndo-China and sending troops to the border of 
Thailand (formerly Siam). It was evident that Japan 
intended to make further moves which would endanger 
American interests and possessions in Asia and the 
Pacific. Our Government had warned Japan that these 
acts of aggression might lead to war; but before Japan’s 
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reply to our proposals was delivered in ‘Washington, 
■Japanese air forces attacked the Pearl Harbor Naval’ 
Base at Hawaii on December 7, 1941. Our casualties, in¬ 
cluding men killed, missing - , and wounded amounted to 
more than 4500. The battleship Arizonet was lost together 
with a large number of planes. Other ships of ours were 
more or less severely damaged. This attack was quickly 
followed by Japanese air raids on Guam, Wake Island, 
and the Philippines, while Japan's submarines were 
ranging out over the Pacific to sink vessels of the Allied 
Nations. 


Congress passed (December 8) a resolution declaring 
war on Japan. On December 11 Germany and Italy de¬ 
clared war against the United States. In response to 
these declarations President Roosevelt in liis message to 
Congress said, “The long-known and the long-expected 
has thus taken place. The forces endeavoring to enslave 
the entire world are now .moving toward this hemisphere. 
Never before has there been a greater challenge to life, 
liberty, and civilization.” 

The President also pointed out that the Japanese 
attack on Hawaii had been deliberately planned many 
days or weeks before it took place, and that in the 
meantime the Japanese government deceived the United 
States by false statements and by holding out hopes for 
continued peace. 

Britain and Other Nations Join Us. Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill had promised that if the United 
States went to war with Japan, Britain would join 
“within the hour.” She actually declared war on Japan 
several hours before our Congress met. 

Also on our side are China, Russia, the Netherlands, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Free France, 
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Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iraq, Luxembourg, 
M exico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia, and most of the South 
American Republics. 

Line-up of Man Power. In December, after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the Selective Service Act was extended 
to include men from 18 to 64 years of age. The older 
men will not be liable to military service, but they may 
lie drafted for industrial service or to take the places of 
younger men in training or service with our fighting 
forces. The Selective Service Occupational Question¬ 
naire filled out by every man registering for the draft 
gives detailed information as to his special abilities, 
skills, or profession. 

Elections of 1942. The Republicans made strong gains 
in the November elections, filling many State and Federal 
offices in which New Deal supporters had become en¬ 
trenched for a long time. The much greater strength of 
Republicans in Congress will, in connection with the in¬ 
fluence of conservative Democrats, doubtless prove a 
cheek against Presidential proposals that would other¬ 
wise be carried through with little opposition. 

The Road to Victory, Since December 1941 the Ameri¬ 
can people have lived through the most critical time in 
the history of the nation. We are fighting on five conti¬ 
nents, seven seas, and far-flung islands all over the globe. 
Our Allies are depending upon us for much of the sup¬ 
plies needed by their fighting forces and civilian popu¬ 
lations. Our home front is engaged day and night in 
providing vast quantities of ships, tanks, planes, muni¬ 
tions, food, and everything necessary to carry on this 
global war in cooperation with the Allied Nations. 

Though the end of the conflict is not yet in sight our 
successes so far clearly indicate that the power of our 
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enemies has been serious!} broken at strategic point r-. 
Our victories at Corat Sea, Midway Island, Guadalcanal, 
Bismarck Rea, and Attn have definitely crippled the naval 
strength of the Japanese in the Pacific. In Noith A Inca 
American troops joined with the British and French to 
drive out the Germans, and from this section also Ameri¬ 
can planes have hammered away at military objectives in 
Itah, Sicily, and Sardinia. American fliers working with 
the RAF are preparing for the invasion of Europe by 
repeated air raids that have brought great destruction 
to armament and munition factories in the key industrial 
cities of Germany, Italy, and other places controlled by 
the Axis powers. 

The Call to Arms. The patriotic spirit of defense 
against aggression, love of our homeland, and the preser¬ 
vation of democracy according to American ideals have 
been stirred as never before. 

All parties and political divisions havp rallied to the 
common cause with the strongest determination to de¬ 
vote our united efforts toward the one goal of victory. 
By higher taxes, purchase of war bonds, and all sorts of 
voluntary services and contributions, our people are 
making every effort to win the war; and the Government 
in turn is protecting the interests of the people by control 
of prices and wages, and rationing of essential foods and 
commodities, so that there will be an equal share for 
everyone. 

Conclusion. The history of our country is a story of 
struggle, of adventure, and of achievement. Out of the 
past has come a country worthy of our love and devo¬ 
tion. Our country is not merely our wealth and money, 
not merely our rivers, lakes, and plains. Our country is 
far more than all of these. It is to he found in the 
memories and achievements of the past, in the noble 
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deeds of pioneer fathers and mothers who founded the 
.Republic and carried civilization across the continent. 
They gave their services and in some instances theii 
lives to achieve independence, to establish the Constitu 
tion, to preserve the Union, and to bring to their children 
peace and freedom under law and order. It is a privi 
lege to be a citizen of such a country, to honor its Hag 
and defend ihs principles. We shall love and honor out 
country by providing justice for all, by establishing 
security for life and property, by rendering cheerful 
obedience to law, and hv living in peace and friendship 
with ail nations. These principles have brought honor 
to America in the past and they will make her beautiful 
among the nations today. 

0 beautiful for irilgrim feet, 

Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom, beal 
Across the wilderness! 

America! America! 

God mend tliine every flow, 

Confirm thy soul in self-control, 

Thy liberty in law! 

PROJECTS, ENTERPRISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What was the early policy of the United States towards 
immigration ? Give reasons. Why did the policy change after 
1900? Point out the connection between the change in the 
immigration policy and the events described in Chapter XXIX. 

2. Mention ways in which your community or your State has 
benefited from immigrants. 

3. Mention incidents that explain in part the fear of the 
United States felt by many citizens of Latin-American countries. 
Tell what Coolidge, Hoover’, and F. D. Roosevelt did to remove 
the fear and to bring about more friendly relations with our 
neighbors to the South. 
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4. Explain Ilie main political issues before (he country since 
1920 ; state the position taken by the great parties on eacli issue; 
ancl give the result of each of the national political contests. 

THINGS TO DO 

1. Make a bar graph showing the proportion of city popula¬ 
tion 1o rural population in the United States at the following' 
years: 1790, 1830, 1860, 1890, 1930, and 1940. 

2. List cities in the United States which owe then growth 
chiefly to manufacturing; to commerce; to government. 

3. Make a line graph showing the trend of immigration into 
the United Stales between 1820 and 1939. Consult an encyclo¬ 
pedia and (for 1939) The World Almanac or The Chicago Daily 
News Almanac. 

4. Have a debate on one of these quesfions: 

a. Resolved, That the “literacy test’’ for admission to 
the United Stales should be abolished. 

b. .Resolved, That after five years from date all un¬ 
skilled laborers coming from foreign lands should be ex¬ 
cluded from the United Stales. 

5. Volunteer to make a study of one of the immigrants men* 
iioned on page 736. Tell the class the story of the life of the 
person you select and point out ways in which lie contrib¬ 
uted to the welfare of his adopted country. See Annie E. S. 
Beard, Our Foreign-Born Citizens (Crowell), or Joseph Hus¬ 
band, Americans by Adoption (Little, Brown & Co.). 

6. Bring newspaper clippings illustrating services rendered to 
the United States by Americans of foreign birth or parentage. 

LOOKING BACKWARD 

A. THE STORY. THE NATION OF TODAY 

Read aloud the following story and fill the blanks with the 
proper words to picture The Nation of Today: 

People of all sections of our country and, in fact, people of 
the different countries of the world, have become neighbors and 
life has become greatly enriched through man’s inventiveness. 

Such inventions as the -- —j the-- 

and the __ make communication easy and rapid. 
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Improved means of transportation by 1 lie 
_, and tire - 


-, the 

bring about greater 
travel and trade and a better understanding between people. 
Farmers are now able to do their work more efficiently and to 
find time for leisure activities because of improved machinery 

such as the _ and the —---— Belter 

forms of entertainment are brought to all classes of people 


through the 


and the 


The Government attempted to safeguard the interests of 
people against the evils of intoxicating liquor Ihrough the 

_Amendment, but the effort came to an end with 

the _____ Amendment. 

Public schools supported by --— have 


been extended to include the 
institutions of learning, - 


Higher 


and 


which existed long before the common schools, have greatly 

increased in number and in enrollment. Bolh the- 

and the _ founded such institutions, and have 


continued to aid in their support, 
helped to become useful citizens by _ 


The Negroes have been 
_Two out¬ 


standing institutions of learning for Negroes arc located al 

_and_ 

Literature since the Civil War has represented every section 
of the country. Among pioneer writers of the period are 

_Two 

-, have 


and - 
_ and 


students of nature,_ 

pictured the out-of-doors in books. Outstanding among the 
poets of today are ___, _, and 


Cities have grown rapidly because of 

1 _3_ 

2 _4_ 


City government has been a problem. The type of city gov¬ 
ernment in which a _ and a . 


worked as separate departments, was followed in all cities until 

the _--—--Since then the_and the 

-plans have been introduced and are on trial 


today. 
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Our country lias changed its policy concerning' immigration. 

The early policy of the Government was .. _But 

today the Government is __— --— Immigration benefits 

the country by supplying-Immigration had lo 

be restricted because (1)_ 

( 2 ) __—__—_____— _; 

The New Nation is united in .spirit and has been enriched in 
its life, but it faces many difficult problems which the boys and 
girls of today must help to solve. 


B. HISTORICAL TERMS 

The terms given below in List 1 are used in the story of The 
Nation of Today. Find in List 2 a group oi words to explain 
each term in List 1. Write on your paper the numbers and 
letters to show the matching terms. For example, number 1 in 
List 1 means the same as c in List 2: write on your paper 1-c. 


List 1 

1. temperance societies 

2. national prohibition 

3. local option 

4. common schools 

5. census 

6. commission government 

7. city-manager plan 

8. immigration 

9. aliens 

10. co-education 


List 2 

a. an official count of the 
people 

b. city government by a busi¬ 
ness expert 

c. organizations opposing the 
use of intoxicating liquors 

d. decision by the vote of the 
people of a community 

e. the entrance of settlers 
from a foreign country 

f. foreigners 

g. forbidding by law of the 
manufacture, transporta¬ 
tion, and sale of liquor 

h. city government hv a small 
body of men elected by the 
people 

i. elementary schools sup¬ 
ported by public taxes 

j. education of men and 
women in the same schools 
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C. CLASS ENTERPRISES 

1. Committees prepare silent dramatizations of the follow¬ 
ing: (a) Home Life Seventy Years Ago; (b) Home Life Today. 

2. One pupil volunteer to explain with blackboard drawings 
how an automobile engine works. 

3. Draw a graph showing the changes in population in your 
community since 1900. 

4. Bring pictures from newspapers and magazines illustrat¬ 
ing present-day wonders in communication and transportation. 

5. Have an exhibit and demonstration of toy airplanes made 
by members of the class. 

6. Have a Book Fair for the display (1) of textbooks used 
by your grandparents and parents and (2) of the textbooks in 
use in your school today. 

7. Arrange a program on “Living American Authors.” 
Recite a poem or read an essay or a short story by an American 
whom you admire, or tell about his life. 

8. Draw maps showing changes in Ihe area of your com¬ 
munity at different times during the last one hundred years. 

9. Post on the bulletin board in your classroom cartoons, 
pictures, or articles that pielure “ The New Deal. ” 

10. Bring pictures and maps from newspapers and magazines 
illustrating activities in connection with the National Defense 
Program. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 1 

In Congress, July 1776 

The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States op America 

When, in the course of human, events, it becomes necessary for one peo¬ 
ple to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s Gorl entitle them, a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should 
declare the causes which impel, them to the separation. 

W’e hold those truths to be self-evident:—That ail men are created equal; 
thut they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from tho consent of the governed; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experi¬ 
ence hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and such is now 
tho necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems of gov¬ 
ernment. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the estab¬ 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
facts be submitted to a candid world. 

Ho has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

Ho has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be 

1 The spelling and capitalization have been changed to conform to modern usage. 
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obtained; and when so suspended, he h,H uUerly neglected to attend to 
them. 

Pie has refused to pa»s other laws for the accommodation of large dis¬ 
tricts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of repre¬ 
sentation in the legislature — right inestimable to them and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

lie has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfort¬ 
able, and distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others 
to be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining 
in the meantime exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and 
convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population, of these States; for that 
purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing 
to pass others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the condi¬ 
tions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent 
to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people, and eat. out, their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies without the 
consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the military independent of and superior to 
the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to 
their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of those States; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without, our consent; 

For depriving us iu many eases of the benefits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences; 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies; 




For taking away our charters, abolishing our mo,t valuable 1 uv.-, and 
altering fundamentally the forms of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves mv> 3 kd 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He 1 ms abdicated government here, by declaring 113 out of In- protection 
and waging war against 11s. 

He has plundered our sens, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armie 3 of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelly and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most bar¬ 
barous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a. civilized nation. 

He bus constrained our fellow citizens taken captive on the high seas 
to boar arms against their cmmtry, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
flexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in 
the most humble terms: Our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every 
act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to he the ruler of the free people. 

Nor have wo been wanting in attention to our British brethren. Wo 
have warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them 
of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement hero. We have 
appealed to (heir native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them by the ties of our common, kindred to disavow these ivurp.it ions. 
Which would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. 
They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our sepa¬ 
ration, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, 


in peace friends, , , . . 

We therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, m 

General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by author¬ 
ity of the good people of these eolonies, solemnly publish and declare. 
That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be free and inde¬ 
pendent slates; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all political connection between them and the states o 
Great Britain, » and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as fee and 
independent states, they have full power to levy war conelude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, find to do fill other nets an 
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things which independent states may of right do. And for the support 
of this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divmc Provi¬ 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 


The foregoing Decimation was, by older of Congress, engiossed, and 
signed by the following membcis 1 : 

John Hancock. 

New Hampshire — Joshii Bartlett, IVm. Whipple, Matthew Thorn¬ 
ton. 

Massachusetts Bay — S\ml. Adams, John Adams, Roiit. Treat Paine, 
Elmudge Gerry. 

Rhode Island — Step. Hopkins, William Ellery. 

Connecticut — Roger Sherman, Sam 'el Huntington, Wm. Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. 

New York —• Wm. Floyd, Phil, Livingston, Frans. Lewis, Lewis 
Morris. 

New Jersey — Riohd. Stockton, Jno. Witherspoon, Fkas. IIopkinbon, 
John Hart, Aim. Clark. 

Pennsylvania — Root. Morris, Bbn.tamin Rush, Buna a, Franklin, 
John Morton, Geo. Climer, Jas. Smith, Geo. Taylor, James Wilson, 
Geo. Ross 

Delaware — C.esar Rodney, Geo. Read, Tiio. M’Kean. 

Maryland — Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, Thus, Stone, Charles Carroll 
of Canolton, 

Virginia —Gcorob Watiie, Rickard Henry Lee, Tii. Jefferson, Bf.n.ia. 
Harrison, Tiios. Nelson, jr., Francis Liciitfoot Lob, Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina —Wm., Hooper, Joseph IIdwes, John Penn. 

South Carolina — Edward Rutledge, Thos. Heyward, Junr., Thomas 
Lynch, Junr., Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia — Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geo. Walton. 


1 The original copy of the Declaudiun of Independence is kept, in the Libuuy of 
Congress in Washington, D. C. The names of the States, gn-cn above foi convenience, 
do not appear m the oiigmal document. The Declaintion was adopted on July 4, 1770, 
and was signed by the members of Congress on August 2, 1770. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

We, the people of I lie United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com¬ 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Consti¬ 
tution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I 

SECTION X 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Represen¬ 
tatives. 

SECTION II 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of inembeis chosen 
every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the age 
of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that Slate in which 
he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their respec¬ 
tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number 
of free persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct, The number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one Representative; and until such enumeration 
shall be made, the Slate of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, 
Connecticut five, New York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, VirQinia ten, North Carolina five, South 
Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the execu¬ 
tive authority 1 hereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose, their Speaker and other 
officers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


V 
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SECTION m 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the fast 
election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expira¬ 
tion of the second year; of the second class, at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the legislature of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United Stales, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the Senalr, 
but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro 
tempore in the absence of the Vice President, or when ho shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: 
and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted 
shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. 

SECTION IV 

The limes, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and 
Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meet¬ 
ing shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

section v 

Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica-. 
tions of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
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quoium to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem¬ 
bers, in such manner, and under such penalties, as each house may pro- 
tide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceeding, punish its mem¬ 
bers for disorderly behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thuds, expel 
a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the members of either house on 
an3' question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place 
than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION VI 

The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation for their 
services, to be ascertained by law and paid ont of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the ses¬ 
sion of their respective houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same; and for any speech or debate in either house they shall not be 
quesl ioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time; and no person holding any office 
under the United States shall be a member of either house during his 
continuance in office. 


SECTION VII 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa¬ 
tives; but the Senate may propose, or concur with amendments as on other 

bills.’ 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented^ to the President of the 
United States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal and proceed to recon¬ 
sider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that house shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two- 
thirds of that house it shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes 
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of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and flip names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal 
of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the Tiesi- 
dent within ten days tSundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, (he same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, 
unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being 
disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-tliirds of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed 
in the case of a bill. 

section vm 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but, all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur¬ 
rent com’of the United States; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 

To promote the piogress of science and useful arts by securing for lim¬ 
ited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas 
and offenses against the law of nations; 

To declare war, grant, letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 
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To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and lor 
governing such part of (hem as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such di-uiuf 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of panicul u‘ States 
and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Clovi rumen* of 
the United States, and to exercise like authority over all place,, puirh.t-ed 
by the consent of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, ai.-enuls, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessmy and proper for carrying into 
execution (he foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Con¬ 
stitution in I ho Government of the United States, or in any depul Intent 
or officer thereof. 

SECTION IX 

The migration or importation of such peisons ns any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Con¬ 
gress prior lo the year one thousand eight, hundred and eight, 1 ml .1 lax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ton. dollars 
for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tux shall bo laid, unless in pioportion to 
the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to Ho taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference .shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the porta of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound 
to or from one Slate be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement auc! account of the 
receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published from time 
to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; and no person 
holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, without the consent 
of tlie Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

section x 

No State shall enter inLo any treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant 
letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any 
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bill of attainder, ex post facto taw, or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, except what may bo absolutely necessary for 
executing its inspection laws; and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall bo for the use of 
the treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall bn subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. 

No .State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of ton¬ 
nage, keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree¬ 
ment or compact with another Stale, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war. unless actually invaded or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 

ARTICLE U 

SUCTION I 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, bo elected as 
follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which I he State may be entitled in tire Congress; but 
no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote by ballot 
for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the per¬ 
sons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which list they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if 
there be more than one who have such majority, and have un equal num¬ 
ber of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the five highest on the list the said House shall in like manner 
choose the President. But in choosing the President the votes shall bo 
taken by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall bo necessary to 
a choice. In every case, after tire choice of the President, the person hav- 
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ing the greatest number of votes of the clectois shall be the Vice President 
But if there should remain two or more who have equal votes the Senate 
shall choose from them by ballot the Vice President .] 1 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the elector- and the 
day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United Si.irea 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to that office who 
shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said, 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability* 
both of the President and Vice President, declaring what officer shall lhen 
act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly until the disability 
be removed or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compensa¬ 
tion, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he may have been elected, and he shall not receive within that 
period any other emolument from the United States or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office he shall take the following 
oath or affirmation: 

“ T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and will to the best of my ability pre¬ 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.'' 

SECTION II 

The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United States; he may require the opinion, 
in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the 
United States, except in cases of irnpeaclunent. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and 
he shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whoso 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 

3 This clause of the Constitution has been amended. See twelfth article of the Amend- 
ments, 
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of such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, m 
the courts of Jaw, or m the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up nil vacancies flail may happen 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall 
expire at tire end of their next session. 

section in 

He shall from time to time give to tlie Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occa¬ 
sions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement 
between them with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

SECTION IV 

The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United States 
shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III 

SECTION I 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The judges, both of til? supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, 
receive for their services a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

SECTION II 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising 
under this Constitution, flic laws of the United States, and treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under their authority; to all cases affecting ambas¬ 
sadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party; to controversies between two or more States; between a State 
and citizens of another State; between citizens of different States; between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different States, 
and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or 
subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall have 
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original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in eases of impeachment, shall be by jury; 
and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
been committed; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as the Congress may by law har e directed. 

section m 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying vrr-r 
against, them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com¬ 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV 

SECTION I 

Pull faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public nets, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress 
may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

SECTION II 

Tho citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni¬ 
ties of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, 
to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person hold to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, bo discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

section m 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but no 
new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States or 
ports of States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States con¬ 
cerned as well as of tho Congress. 
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The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make dll needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so const nied 
as to prejudice any claims of (he United States or of any particular State. 

SECTION IV 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a repub¬ 
lican form of government, and shall protect each of I hem against invasion, 
and on application of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legis¬ 
lature cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 

ARTICLE V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it neces¬ 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a conven¬ 
tion for proposing amendments, which in either case shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress, provided that no amendments which may be 
made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, anil the members 
of the several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers both 
of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation to support this Constitution; but. no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States. 

ARTICLE VII 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the 
same. 



AMENDMENTS 

ARTICLE I (Ratified 1791) 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting (he free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of*speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II (Ratified 1791) 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and boar arms shall not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III (Ratified 1791) 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent, of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be 
prescribed by law, 

ARTICLE IV (Ratified 1791) 

The right of the people to bo secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio¬ 
lated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the person or things to be seized, 

ARTICLE V (Ratified 1791) 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
eases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
bo compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI (Ratified 1791) 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to haw? 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 
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ARTICLE VII (Ratified 1791) 

In suits at common law, where the value in controvoisy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the light of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

ARTICLE VIII (Ratified 1791) 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE IX (Ratified 1791) 

The enumeration in the Constilution of certain rights shall not be con¬ 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X (Ratified 1791) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people. 

ARTICLE XI (Ratified 1708) 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign State. 

ARTICLE XII (Ratified 1804) 

The electors shall meet in their respective States und vote by ballot, for 
President and Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not bo an in¬ 
habitant of the same State with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice President, and they shall make distinct, lists of all per¬ 
sons voted for as President and of all persons voted for as Vice President, 
and of the number of votes for each; which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then bo counted. The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then from the persons having this 
highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by bal¬ 
lot, the President. But in choosing the President (he voles shall be taken 
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by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a qiioaim 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
Aud if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President when¬ 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day 
of March next following, then the Vice President shall act as President, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice President shall 
be the Vice President, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and if no person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Semite shall choose the Vice Pre-i- 
dent; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number shall he neces¬ 
sary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President shall be eligible to that of Vice President of the United States. 

ARTICLE XIII (Ratified I 860 ) 

Section 1 . Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun¬ 
ishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
exist within the United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2 . Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro¬ 
priate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV (Ratified 1868) 

Section 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, arc citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of eilizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right 
to vote at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice 
President, of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, 
is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one 
years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representa¬ 
tion therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
ysars of ago in such State. 
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Section 3 . No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United Stales or under any State, who, having pre¬ 
viously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive 
or judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a 
vote of two-thirds of each house remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, author¬ 
ized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties 
for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be ques¬ 
tioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or 
pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of 
any slave; but all such debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

Section S. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV (Ratified 1870) 

Section 1 . The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce, ibis article by 
appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XVI (Ratified 1913) 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several States, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

ARTICLE XVII (Ratified 1913) 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
.State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the Sen¬ 
ate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State may em¬ 
power the executive thereof to make temporary appointment until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may direct. 
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This amendment shall not bp so construed as to arfect the faction la¬ 
teral of any Senator chosen befoie it becomes valid as part oi the 
Const it utioii. 

ARTICLE XVIII (Ratified 1910) 

Affoi' one year from the ratification of this article the mmufactuu . sale, 
or (vanHportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation then of 
into, or tlio exportation thereof from the United State- and all teinunv 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purpo-r-, is hereby 
prohibited. 

Tlie Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

ARTICLE XIX (Ratified 1920) 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote -1m 1! not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of sex, 

Suction 2, Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to 
enforce the provisions of this Article. 


ARTICLE XX (Ratified 1933) 


Section 1, The terms of the President and Vice President shall end 
at noon on the twentieth day of January, and the terms of Smator- 
and Representatives at noon on the third day of January, of the years 
in which such terms would have ended if this article had not been rati¬ 
fied; and the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the third day of January, unlc-s 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of tile 
President, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice President-elect 
shall become President. If a President shall not have bec-n chosen be¬ 
fore the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the Fiesidenl- 
eleet shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice President-elect shall acl as 
President until a President shall have qualified; and tlie Congress may 
by law provide for the case wherein neither a President-elect nor a 
Vice President-elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall then act 
as President, or the manner in which one who is to act shall he selected 
and such person shall act accordingly until a President or Vice I resident 


shall have qualified. ., , 

Section 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives 
may choose a President whenever the right of chowo shall have devolved 
upon them, and for the ease of the death of any of the. persons bom 
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whom the Senate may choose a Vice President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devoired upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect, upon the fifteenth day 
of October following the ratification of this article. 

Section G. This article shall be inoperative unless if shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within seven years from the dale of 
its submission. 

ARTICLE XXI (Ratified 1933) 

Section 1 . The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of 
the United Slates is hereby repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, 
or Possession of the United States for delivery or use 1 herein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date 
of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress, 


DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 


1492 Columbus discovered Amer¬ 
ica. 

1497 Cabot discovered the conti¬ 
nent of North America. 

1507 America named after Amer¬ 
icas Vespucius. 

1519-1522 Magellan suiled around 
the world, 

1588 England defeated the Span¬ 
ish Armada. 

1607 Founding of Virginia, the 
first permanent English 
colony in America. 

1609 Hudson anchored in New 
York Harbor. 

1619 Introduction of slavery. 

1620 The Pilgrims settled 

Plymouth. 

1630 The Puritans settled Boston. 

1643-1684 New England Confed¬ 
eration. 

1649 Religious toleration in Mary¬ 
land. 


1664 Capture of New Netherland 
by the English. 

1682 William Penn came to 
America. 

1706 Benjamin Franklin born in 
Boston. 

1732 George Washington born in 

Virginia. 

1733 Founding of Georgia, the lust 

of the thirteen original 
colonics. 

1760 George III came to the 
throne. 

1763 Treaty of Peace with France, 
1765 The Stamp Act. 

1774 First Continental Congress, 

1775 Lexington and Concord. 

1775 Battle of Bunker Hill, 

1776 Declaration of Independence. 

1777 Burgoyne's surrender. 

1779 George Rogers Clark won 
military possession of the 
Northwest. 



DATES OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 




1781 The British surrender at 
Yorktown. 

1781 Articles of Confederation. 
1783 Treaty of Peace with Great 
Britain. 

1787 Ordinance for the Nortinvc-rd 
T m'itory, 

1787 Constitutional Convention. 
1789 The Constitution went into 
operation. 

1793 Invention of the cotton gin. 
1796 Washington’s Farewell Ad¬ 
dress. 

1803 Purchase of Louisiana. 

1807 Fulton’s steamboat. 

1809 Abraham Lincoln born in 
Kentucky. 

1812 War with England. 

1814 The Hartford Convention. 

1819 Purchase of Florida. 

1820 The Missouri Compromise. 
1823 The Monroe Doctrine. 

1825 The Erin Canal opened. 

1828 Building of the first railroad 

in the United States. 

1832 Jackson vetoed the United 
Slates IBank Bill. 

1832 Nullification in South Caro¬ 
lina. 

1837 Great financial panic. 

1844 First telegraph line opened. 

1845 Annexation of Texas. 

1846 The Oregon Treaty. 
1846-1848 The Mexican War. 
1848 Discovery of gold in Cali- 

fnmia. 

1850 Compromise on slavery, 

1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

1857 The Dred Scott decision. 

1858 Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

1859 John Brown’s raid. 

1861 Lincoln becomes President. 
1861-1865 The Civil War. 

1863 Emancipation Proclamation. 


1863 Battle of Gi-tP-burg 

1865 Appomattox. 

1866 Atlantic cable Did 

1869 First railway to the Pcitu 
1883 Civil Service reform 
1887 Iutt rstnte Cnmiinio Coni- 
mi—ion c. j f/ibli-h«! 

1894 Corning of the lUtumobd, , 
1898 War with Sp lin. 

1898 Annexation of Porto Rico. 

the Philippines, and Hawaii. 
1903 Coming of the airplane. 

1909 Discovery of the North Pole. 

1913 Fednal Reserve Bank Act 

1914 Opening of Banana Canal, 
1914-1918 The World War. 

1917 Purchase of Duni-h Vest 
Indies. 

1917 The United States entered 
the World Wav. 

1917 Immigration lie-1 notion Act. 
1919 Eighteenth Amendment Rat¬ 
ified. 

1921-1922 Arms Conference at 
Washington. 

1927 Lindbergh flew alone from 

New York to Paris. 

1928 Kellogg-Briand _ Peace Pact 

signed in Paris. 

1929 The Groat Depression. 

1930 London Naval Disarmament 

Conference. 

1932 Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 

poration Established. 

1933 National Recovery Act. 

1933 Twentieth and Twenty-first 

Amendments Ratified. 

1934 Devaluation of Dollar, 

1935 NR A unconstitutional. 

1940 Selective Service Act. 

1941 Lease-Lend Bill. 

1942 War with Japan, Germany, 

Italy. Bulgaria, Roumuma 
and Hungary- 
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IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE STATE-, 



SiAifs 

T) ITT OF 
Admission- 

Mi i\ 

«-j Min- 

P :u«iin 
IN 1910 

1. DELAWARE 

2. PfJNNb YLVAA'JA 

3. New Jersey 

4. tiEOUlilA 

h. Connec n cut 

0. MASSACHUSETTS 

7. Maryland 

8. South Carolina 

D. New Hamph mm: 

10. VlRflfA’M 

11. Nlw York 

12. North Carolina 
33. Rhode Island 

14. Vermont ... .... 

The Thirteen Original 
States 


2,370 
ti ,126 
*224 
59.28> 

4 b 6^ 
8,260 

12 327 
30.0^0 
9.311 
42,627 
49,201 
52.426 
1,24 i? 
9,561 
40.59 n 
42,022 
41,046 

L(\P'5 

9 '<>/0 I so 

4 Ifri 16s 

2 123 723 
1.7 (>9,242 
4,316,721 

1 ^23,244 

1 l49,*5iii 
491,521 
2,677,773 
13,470,113 
3,571,623 
713 346 

15, Kentucky ... 

June 

3, 1792 

1, 1790 

2.815,627 

17. Ohio . 

Feb. 

19,1S03 

8,1812 
11. ISIfi 



Apul 

Dec. 

■18,5015 

36,35-1 

2.383 *80 
3,127.790 
2,183.796 
7,897.241 
2,832,961 
847,226 
3.78} 661 

19. Indiana . 



10,1817 




3,1818 

56.665 



11. Ml 9 

51,998 

33.010 

(19,120 

53,335 


March 15. 


Aug. 

10, 1821 



is, me 

*2fi. 1837 

1.919,387 

5 258.106 
1,897.414 
6,414,824 
2,538.268 
3,137,587 

6 907,387 


.fan. 

57,980 


March 3‘. 1M5 




29,1845 

28, ISifi 

29, 1848 

265,*96 
56,147 
50,066 
158,297 




May 
Hep t. 
May 
Feb. 


6, IS50 
11.1858 


81,682 

2.792.300 


U, 1859 
29,1861 

06,699 

t.0Sr>.GR-l 

l.soi.nss 



S2.1BS 



39, 1863 

24,170 

1,901,971 



31,1861 

310,6(50 

m,a 7 



77,520 

103,948 

70,8137 

77,015 

146,997 

1,315,834 

1,123,296 
611,935 
642.901 


Aug. 

1, 1876 



3, 1SS0 


Nov. 

3,18S9 



8, 18W) 

559,456 



11,1889 
3,1890 

69,127 

83.888 

1,736,191 





30, 1590 

97,m 

230.742 

45. Utah . 


4, 1896 

81,990 

550,310 

3.336.434 



16, 1907 
6, 1912 

70,057 

122.031 



531.813 


FA. 

U, 1012 

113,956 

499.261 




TERRITORIES 

AND POSSESSIONS 

Date of 
Annexation* 

i 





131,860.275 

73.023 

AIhsTth. .. 



1S67 

5O0,SM 



1790 

72 

663.001 

1 . 



1898 

M-lf 

423,350 



1899 

111,100 

16.356,061) 



JS99 

3,435 

210 

1,899,245 




is m 

22,290 


4 


1901) 

laoi 

1917 

77 

12,908 

Panama Canal Zonfl 



527 

132 

61,827 

um 

Military and Naval 





US,933 
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AREA OF THE UNITED STATES IN SQUARE MILES 

Area in 1790. 802,135 

Aiea in 1930. 3,733,395 

The latter figure includes all of the dependencies of the United States. 


POPULATION OP CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
BY DECADES 


1790. 3,929,214 

1800. 5,308,183 

1810. 7,239,881 

1820. 9,038,153 

1830. 12,800,020 

1810. 17,060,153 

1850. 23,191,870 

I860. 31,113,321 

1870. 38,558,371 

1880. 50,155,783 

1890. 62,917,714 

1900. 75,901,575 

1910. 91,972,200 

1920. 105,710,620 

1930. 122,775,010 

1940. 131,009,275 
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States 

g 
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Alabnm a . 











2 

Alknnsns . 

o r 




California . 

ft 





Colorado .. 

2 


Nciv Ymk . 


45 

Connecticut ... 











Florida .. 






Ceorgiu . 

2 





Idaho . 

2 

2 




Illinois . 

o 





Indiana . 

2 





Ioiva .,... 

2 





Kansas . 

2 





Kentucky . 

2 


Tennessee .. 

2 

10 

Louisiana .... 

2 






2 

3 

Utah . 



Maryland ... 

2 

6 




Massachusetts ... 

2 

14 




Michigan . 

2 

IS 




Mimiesota .... 

2 

9 

West Virginia . 

2 

0 

Mississippi . 

2 

7 




Missouri... 

2 

13 




Montana .... 

2 

2 




Nebraska ..... 

2 

i 


99 

43S 






Two Territorial Delegates—one. meli from Alaska uml Hawaii—sit in the Huuse of Rep¬ 
resentatives. These delegates are permitted to speak, but, not to vote. Puerto Rico is rente- 
seated in Congress by a Commissioner and the I 3 hilippines by two Commissionevu* 
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Abolition movement, 385-373; effects of, on 
South, 307, an North, 369, 370; Nat 
Turner Insurrection, 36S; growth of, 370; 
ancl the Government, 371; gag rule, 371; 
and politics, 373; American Anti-Slaveiy 
Society, 367. <$ee Slaveiy, Wm. Lloyd 
Gairison 

Acad inns, exile of, 132 
Adams, Abigail, 284 

Adams, Chas. Francis, ambassador, 470; 

Socy. of Navy, 613 
Adams, Henry, 725 

Adams, John, 150, 247, 258, 356; peace en¬ 
voy, 194; Vice President, 239 j President, 
253-258; death, 258, 259 
Adams, John Quincy, 258, 301, 322, 372; 

President, 303, 333-335 
Adams, Samuel, 155, 161 
Ailministiation of Justice, Act for, 1.jS 
Agassiz, Louis, 736 

Agiiculluial Adjustment Act, t <16-747; 

amendment, 757 .. ... 

Agriculture, 306, 307; colonial, 113, 114; 
development of, 433-436; machinery, 433- 
•135; scientific, 435; homestead policy, 
136; cattle in West, 521; dry farming, 
621 ■, km relief, 7RL747 
A Kuin&Ido, 604 
Air Conditioner, 714 
Alabama, admitted, 330 
Alabama, the, 489, 740; award, 470, 034 
Alamo, the, 377, 378 

Alaska, 301, 302, 007, Ofll; discovery of 
gold, 580, 609; purchase, 691 
Aleock, Capt. John, 704 
Alcoit, Bronson, 429 
Alien Contract Labor Law, 730 
Alien nnd Sedition Laws, 230, 257 
Allen, Ethan, at, Ticuncknogu, 161 
A Imi re--Lorraine, 613, 627 
Vltgcld, John P., 552 

American Federation of Labor, 649, 551, 
758-759, 773, 777 

American Revolution, 145-19*1; causes of, 
145-160; Assn, for Non-Importation of 
British Goods, 100; Declaration of Indo- 
pt-ndeuce, 169-175; Whigs and Tories, IDs, 
170; Morris and finances, ISO; French 
assistance, 188; the navy, 186; in the 
Northwest, 191-193; m the South, 19-- 
194; treaty of peace, 154-195; araly dis¬ 
bands, 105-196 

American Sugar Refining Co., 541 
Anesthesia, discovery of, 433 
Anderson, Major Robert, 440 
Anderson, Marian, 721 
Anch'6, Major John, 190 
Andros, Sir Edmund,147 
Anthony, Susan B., 689 
Anthracite coal, 310 
Antielam, battle of, 456, 4o9 
Antxuch, 8 

Appomattox, surrender at, 471 
Arbitration, 633tf. 

Argali, Samuel, 70 
Arizona, admitted, 525, 659 
Armstrong, General, 721 


Arnold, Benedict, 179; treason of, 189-100 

Arthur, Cluster A., 560 

Astor, John Jacob, 351 

Atlantic, locomotive, 422 

Attu, 777 

Au&tui, Moift, 376 
Austin, Stephen F., 377 
Australian ballot, fi83 

Automobile, the, 700-703; fii-'t made. 70n; 

Ford, 701; output and influence, 701-702 
Aviation, 703-708 
Axis Nations, war with, 775 

Bacon, Nathaniel, 147; Bacon's Rebellion, 
117 

Bagot, Sir Charles, 641 

Bfilhna, Vasco, 24-25 

Ballinger, R. A., 6G7 

Bnltimoie, Lord, 88-90 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 322, 422 

Bank, The United States, 290 

Banking Act of 1935, 755 

Banking System, New, 746 

Baptist Church, first in America, S7 

Barbary pirates. 270-271 

Barry, Capt. John, 187 

BotIw, Oasa, 466 

Baum, Col., 185 

Benue, William, 191 

Beauregard, On. P. G. T-, 445, 449 

Beebo, Dr. William, 763 

Rrcrhor, Hemy Ward, 356, 429 

Belknap, Gen.' W. W.. f>0j 

Bell, Alexander Graham, 707-708 

Bell can Wood, 625 

Bemis Heights, battle of, ISo 

Bcntonville, battle of, -169 

Berkeley, Sir William, 72, 147 

Bessemer converter, 536 537 

Rirnev, Janies G., 370, 373, 380 

Bismarck Sen, 777 

Bison, the American, 514-tuS 

Black, Hugo, Justice, 769 

Blaine, James G-, 559, 561, 502 

Bland-Allison Act, 581 

Blitzkrieg, 772 

Bon 7/omwie Richard, the, 188-189 
Bonus Bill, 762-763 . , , 1o1 

Boone, Daniel, 106, 378; m Kentucky, 191 

Boonesboro, settlement, 1^1 

Booth, John Wilkes, 472 
Boston, settlement, S3; Massacre, loo-ioi , 
Tea Parly, 157; Port But, X38 
Boxer Rebellion, 607 
Br&ddock, Gon, Edward, 128-130 
Briuiloid, Gov, William, 82, 103 
Bragg, Gen. Braxton, 403-464 
Brandywine, battle of the, IS. 
Breckinridge, John O., 413, 447 

Brown, Johm'410-413; raid, 41M1I 

accession, 442 
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Buell, Gen. Don Carlos, 455 
Buemi Vista, battle of, 384-385 
Buffalo, see Bison 
Bull Run, buttle of, 449 
Bunker Hill, battle of, 163-104 
Burgesses, House of, 71 
Burgoytio, Gen. John, 184; mvatJon and 
defeat, 184-185; surrender at Saratoga, 
185 

Burnside, Gen. A. B., 457 
Burr, Aaron, 258, 274; Vice President, 258; 
duel with Hamilton, 274-275; expedi¬ 
tion to Southwest, 275 
Burritt, Elihu, 632 
Burroughs, John, 724 

Business, growth of, 529-542; railioad 
abuses, 530-532; Interstate Commerce Act, 
530-532; great railroad builders, 532-534; 
story of oil, 534-536; steel, 536-541; Clay¬ 
ton Anti-Trust Act, 675; Federal Trade 
Commission Act, 675 
Byrd, Adm. Richaid E., 705, 763 
Byrnes, James F., 776 

Cable, the Atlantic, 425 
Cabot, John, 22, 23 

Calhoun, John C., 279, 303, 335, 338, 309; 
nullification, 341; squatter sovereignty, 
398 

California, conquered, 386; discovery ol 
gold, 394; .State government formed, 394; 
admitted, 397, 512 
Calvert, Cecil, 88-90 
Calvert, George, 90 

Canals, 321, 322, 419, 674; Erie, 321, 322; 
Chesapeake and Ohio, 322; Welland, 419; 
Wabash and Eric, 419; Suez, 057; Pan¬ 
ama, 606, OSflff. 

Cape Verde Islands, 23 

Capital, conflicts with labor, 547, 551-554. 

See Business 
Cannon, Joseph G., 006 
Carnegie, Andrew, 537-540, 552, 736 
Cnrolinas, the, 90 
“Carpetbuggers,” 499 
Carranza, Venustiano, 676 
Cartier, Jacques, 30-31 
Cass, Gen., 393 
Cavaliers, the, 72 
Cerro Gordo, but lie of, 380 
Cervera, Adm. paaeual, 602 
Champlain, Samuel tie, 59-00 
Charming, Edward, 725 
Charming, Win, Ellery, 370 
Charles I. 72, 82 
Chase, Salmon P„ 493 
Chateau- Thierry, 625 
Chattanooga, battle of, 403-414 
Chautauqua Movement, the, 726 
Chesapeake, the, 272, 281, 284 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 322 
Chicago, 326 

Chickmnauga, battle of, 463 
China, the Open Door, 607; Boxer Rebel¬ 
lion, 607 

Chinese Exclusion Act, 730 
Church of England, 67 
Cities, colonial, 105; growth of, 729-731; 
problems of, 731; government of, 732— 
734; immigration, 734-738 
City-Manager plan of government, 733 
Civil Rights Act, 492 

Civil Service reform, 503, 559, 500, 561, 564, 
505 


Civil War, 411; secession, 411-442; Ft. 
Sumter, 445-440; objectives of the Noith, 
446; objectives of the South. 447; 
stlength of Noith and South, 418; navy 
and blockade, 450; war in the West, 453- 
450; war in the East, 450-458; slavery 
and the war, 457-460; Emancipation Proc¬ 
lamation, 459-460; opposition to, 465- 
467; from Atlanta to the Sea, 467-469; 
Confederate privateers, 469-470; Appo¬ 
mattox, 471; roM of, 473; results of, 471; 
conditions after, 489-490 
Civilian Conservation Coipa, 748-719 
Chirk, George Rogers, 191-193 
Clark, Win., 380 

Clay, Hemy, 279, 290, 303, 335, 338, 343- 
344, 380, 397; Compromises of 1850, 396 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 675 
Clayton-Buhver Tieaty, 057 
Clemens, Samuel L., 514, 723 
Clermont., the, 326, 328 
Cleveland, Grover, 561, 503, 582, 598, 606, 
President, 502, 565 
Clinton, De Witt, 321 
“Closed shop/’ the, 550 
Cody, Wm. F., 514, 517 
Cold Harbor, battle of, 464 
Collective bargaining, 550 
Colleges,, 72, 427; agricultural, 435. 
Education 

Colombia, Panama revolt from, 658 
Colonial life, industry and government, 102- 
119; houses, 102-103, 108; dress, 101-105; 
cities, 105; transportation, 105-10(1; health, 
106-100; religion, 109-111; education, 1II- 
112; first newspapers, 112; witchcraft, 112- 
113; agriculture, 113-114; manufacturing, 
114; commerce, 114; slavery, 114-115; 
government, 116-119; union, 205-212 
Colonies, 57; Spanish, 59; French, 59-03; 
English, 03-73; population of, 123; kinds 
of, 110-117 

Colorado, admitted, 523 
Columbia River, discovery of, 380 
Columbus, Christopher, 4, 5, 14-22; known 
world in time of, 2; first, colony in 
America, 20 

Commerce, 114, 311; Interstate Commerce 
Act, 531 

Commission government in cities, 732 
Committee for Industrial Oigumziilion, 758- 
75D, 773, 777 

Committees of Correspondence, 159-100 
Communication, telegraph, 424; Atlantic 
cable, 425; newspapeis 425; postage 
rates, 420; telephone, 703-711; wireless, 
708; television, 713; radio, 708; duplex 
telegraph, 707 
Compass, mariner’s, 2 
Concord, battle of, 181-102, 105 
Concord Group, the, 429-430 
Confederate States of America, formation 
of, 341; favored by English, 450. See 
Civil War, Slavery 

Confederation, Articles of, 215-222; union 
under, 215-217; defects of, 217-222; lack 
of powers, 218-210; difficulty of amend¬ 
ment, 210-220; Ordinance of 1787, 221; 
defects remedied, 233 
Confederation, the New England, 87~88 
Congress, Continental, 160-101, 105, 210, 
212, 225, 350; Articles of Confederation, 
215-222; short session, 744 
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Colliding, Ro&coe, 558, 559 
Connecticut, colony of, 85-86; Fundajncntal 
Orders of, 86; governed hy chatter, 211 
G'onseivation of natuial iesources, 660, 665, 
887 

Constantinople, 8; fall of, 10 
Constitution, the, 282, 283 
Constitution, the Federal, 212*, iv-xix; 
drafting of, 22*1-231; compromises, 228— 
232; ratification, 232; remedies, defects 
or Confederation, 233; amendments, first 
ten, 245-247; 12th, 254, 274; 13th, 400, 
474, 512; 14th, 495; 15th, 498, 502; 18th, 
038; 17th, 688; 18th, 739; 19th, 688-689; 
20th, 743-744 ; 21st, 744 
Constitutional Convention, 225-234 ; railed, 
225; coinpionuses, 228-232; ratification, 232 
Convention, nominating, 340 
Coolidge, Calvin, 606, 739; President, 740- 
741 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 314-315 

Cooper, Peter, 420 

“Copperheads," 400 

Coral Sea, 777 

Cornburv, Lord, 146 

Cornwallis, Con., at Yorktown, 193-195 

Cotton, 300, 309, 450 

Cotton gin, 309, 357, 358; invention of, 357 

Cotton picker, 714 

County system, 118-119 

Cox, .Fames M., 739 

Crandall, Prudence, 370 

Crawford, Win. H,, 803 

“Credit MobiUevthe, SQL 

Crittenden Compromise, 443 

Crockett, David, 377 

Cromwell, Oliver, 72 

Crown Point, capture of, 104 

Cuba, 597rf. 

Currency, iemulation of, 745 
Curtis, ChmloK, Vice President, 521, 741 
Curtis, Gcorgo William, 561 
Custer, George A., 619 
Chechoslovakia, 628 


Daguerre, Louis Jacques, 432 
Da Gn,nm, Vasco, 2, 13 
Dale, Sir Thomas, 70 
Danish West Indies, 078-679 
Dark Ages, the, 8 
Daugherty, Harry M., 739 
Davis, Jefferson, 442, 407, 490 
Davis, John W., 740 
Dawes, Charles G., 643, 740 
Dawes Indian Act, 520 
Deane, Sihis, 186 
Debs, Eugene, 553, 554, 583, 008 
Declaration of Independence, 169-175; 210, 
225, 610, i-iii; causes, leading to, 170-173; 
signing of, 172; political principles of, 174 
Defense Program, National, 775 
De GraSse, Ad ill., fleet at Yorktown, 193 
Delaware, settlement, 74 
Delaware, Lord, 70 
De Leon, Ponce, 28 

Democratic Party, the, 337, 393, 405, 407, 
412, 466, 503, 505, 559, 561, 563, 501, 565, 
584, 009, 604, 665, 608, 6S0, 684, 741, 742 
Depression, 741-742 
De Soto, Hernando. 28-20 
Devaluation of Dollar, 751 
Dewey, Adm. Geoige, 600 
Do Witt Clinton, the* 421 


Duv, Berthnlninfw, 2, ]3 
Dm, Porfmo, 675 
Dickinson, .lolnj, 154 
Dimudihe, Gov., 125-127 
Dirr-ct Primary, SS5 

Di^auniiment, Oil; Washington Conf^rcnct*, 
611; Lont|pu Conferenu', 842-cfi 
I)ix, Gen., 4 53 

Donelson, Ft , rapture of, 45>-455 
Douglas StppWi A., 103-112, Kn 
bra=ka Bill, 403, 409; Lincoln dchitrs, 
409-112: nominated for Prcsiderir, 412 
Douglas, W. 0 , Justice, 709 
Drake, Sir Francis, 22, 63 
Drake, Joseph Rodman, 315 
Dred Scott Derision, 407, 409 
Diess, colonial, 104-105 
Drnnmer, Jweimah, 145 
Dubois, \V. E. B., 721 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence, 721 
Duquesne, Ft., 127-133 
Dutch Ea*.f India Company, 74 
Dutch West India Company, 78 

Earth, size and «lmpo of, 3; a Siihp-e. 27 

Ea^t, the Far, 6, 7 

East India Company, 157 

Edison, Thomas A., 710-711 

Edmunds Act, 524 

Education, colonial, 111-112; spread »>f. 427- 
428, 717-722; of women, 719-720 
Eggleston, Edwaid, 430, 725 
Eighteenth Amendment, 739; repealed 714 
Election of 1932, “42 

Electoral College, 231, 239, 254, 273, 31*3, 
359, 494 

Electricity. Age of, 710 - 712 ; Edison, 711-712 
Elmira College, 719 
Emancipation Piodaination, 450, 460 
Embargo Act, 272, 273, 279, 309 
Emergency Policy, upheld by Supreme 
Court, 752 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 422, 429, 723 
Emigrant Aid Society, the New England, 
406 

Enabling Act, 252 
Endieott, John, 82 

“Era of Good Feeling," the, 299-303 

Ericson, Leif, 5-6 

Ericsson, John, 452 

Erie Carml, 321, 322 

"Erie War,” the, 423 

European War (1939), 760-762 

Explorations, Spanish, before IflUO, 5S; 

French. fll 
Expositions, 713-714 

Fall, Albert B., 739 
Faim relief, 741, 716-747 
Fariagut, Adm. L>. G., 447, 450 
Federal Deport Insuinm.c Cozponism, 710 
Federal Judiciary. Reorganisation of, 707-768 
Federal Labor Relations Board, 758 
Federal Radio Commission,, 709 
Federal Reserve System, 872-075, 755 
Federal Trade Commi^ion Act, 075, 743 
Federalist Party, 217, 249, 252, 258, 202, 292, 
2B9 

Ferdinand, King of Spain, 18 
“Fifty-four forty or fight,” 880-382 
Fitch, John, 326-328 
Flood Conti61 Act, 763 
Florida, purchase of, 300 
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Foch. Ferdinand, 624-020 
Force Bill, 343, 500 
Ford, Henry, 701 
*' Forty-n\ners,” 394-395 
Frmlke, William, 561 
Fourteen Points, the, 623—626 
Fox, Charles J., 169 
Frankfurter. Felix, Justice, 769 
Franklin, Benjamin, 112, 208; invents stove, 
103; Poor Richard’s Almanac. Ill, 112. 
428; seeks aid of France, 186; peace en¬ 
voy, 194; plan of union, 207, 209; Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, 227-228 
Fredericksburg, battle of, 457 
Freedmen's Bureau Act, 492 
Free Soil Party, 373, 393, 398 
Fremont, John C., 386, 407, 457, 511 
French, in colonial America, 123; aims of, 
123; French and Indian War, 124-137; in 
Mexico, 470 

French and Indian War, 125-137; claims of 
French and English, 125; Dinwiddie 
warns French, 125-126; Washington's 
journey to Ft. Le Boeuf, 126-127; Brnd- 
dtjek’s Defeat, 128-130; war declared, 
130; new English commanders, 132; fall 
of touisburg, 132; exile of Acadians, 132; 
capture of Ft. Duquesne, 132; full of 
Quebec, 133; treaty of pence, 135-137; 
possessions, European, 13G; effect of the 
war, 148 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, 63 
Fugitive Slave Law, 398-406 
Fulton, Robert, 320-328 
Funston, Frederick, 004 


Gag rule, 371-372 
Gage, Gen., 161 
Gullatin, Albert, 266, 736 
Garb eld, James A., 559-500 
Garfield, James R., 667 
Garner, John N. t 742, 763 
Garrison, \Vm. Lloyd, 366 . 387 , 389 , 370, 
373, The Liberator, 308-369 
Gary, Elbert H.. 539 
Gates, Gen. Horatio, 185 
Genet, Citizen, 249-250 
Genoa, 8, 9, 10 

George III, 148, 149, 151, 171, 176 
Georgia, 96-97 

Germantown, battle of, 182-183 
Germany, war with, 776 
Geroiiimo, 519-520 
Gerry, El bridge, 255 

Gettysburg, battle of, 460-461; Lincoln at, 
461-463 

Ghent, Treaty of, 289 

Gibson, Hugh, 043 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 05 

Goetliala, Gen. G. W. r 600 

Gold currency, regulation of, 740, 751-752 

Gold Decision, 762-763 

Gold Standard, abandoned, 750 

Goliad, 377, 378 

Compere, Samuel, 549, 553 

Goodyear, Charles, 432 

G or gas, W. C., 659 

Georges, Ferdinando, 84 

Gough, John B., 429 

GouId> Lawrence, 705 

Government, colonial, 118-119; local colo¬ 
nial, 117-119 

Government, Federal, beginning of union, 
205; union in colonial times, 205-212; 


Franklin’s plan, 207; stops toward Revo¬ 
lution, 209 212; State constitutions, 211- 
212; failure of the Confederation, 215- 
222; Constitutional Convention, 224-234; 
establishment of, 238-259; sent of, 245 
Government,, popular, Austialian ballot, 
083; direct primary, 085; initiative and ref¬ 
erendum, 080: amendments, recent, 087-689, 
(ace Constitution, amendments), 743-744 
Grangers, the, 573 

Grant, Ulysses S., 455, 465, 470, 497; Forts 
Henry and Donelson, 453-455; fall of 
Vicksburg, 403; Union commander, 461; 
in “the Wilderness," 464-405; Appomat¬ 
tox, 471; President, 498, 503; scandals, 
504; hard times, 505; tomb of, 498 
Gray, Cftpt., 380 
Greeley, Horace, 420, 503 
Greenbockers, 569-575 
Greenbacks, 509-572; retiring the, 570 
Greene, Gen. Nathaniel, 193 
Grenville, Lord, 149, 150 
Gucrri£re, the, 282, 283 
Gridlcv, Capt., 600 
Guadalcanal, 777 
Guam, ceded, 003 
Guffey Coul Act, 750, 704 


Habeas corpus, the writ of, 501 
Hague Tribunal. The, 540, 614, 03o 
“Hail, Columbia," 255 
Haiti, 20, 676-078 
Hale, Nathan, 190-191 
Half Moon, the, 74 
IlalJeck, Fitzgreene, 310 
Hamilton, Alexander, 244, 247, 252, 703; 
Secy, of Treasury, 242 ; financial plan, 
243-245, 248; duel with Burr, 274-275 
Hancock, John, 101, 175 
Hancock, Gen. W. S., 461, 559 
Hanna, Marcus A,, 585, 663 
Harding, Warren G„ 739 
Hnrriman, E. H., 533 
Harris, Joel Chandler, 725 
Harrison, Benjamin, 563, 564, 606 
Harrison, Wm. Henry, 285, 500; battle of 
Tippecanoe, 280; bat He of the Thames, 
280; defeated for President, 345; Presi¬ 
dent, 346-347; death, 382 
Hartford Convention, 288 
Harvnrd University, 72, 84, 431 
Hawaii, annexed, 600 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 429-430, 723 
Hay, John, 607 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 657 
Ilayes, Roland, 721 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 558; President, 505- 
506; administration of, 657-559 
Hayne, Robert Y., 344; Webster Debate, 
342 

Health, colonial, 106-100 

Hennepin, Father, 01 

Hepburn Act, 532, 664 

Henry, Ft., capture of, 453-455 

Henry, Patrick, 152, 153, 159, 357, 365, 371 

Hessians, the, 171 

Hill, James J., 533 

Hitler, Adolf, 759-760, 772 

Hobson, Richmond P. t 602 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 167, 430, 431, 723 

Holy Alliance, the, 301 

Home Loan Bank Bill, 742 

Homestead Act, 430 

Hood, J. B., 467 
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Hooker, Gen. Joseph, 404 
llooker, Thomas, 85 

Hoover, Ilcrbert Clark, 641; Kellogg Pact, 

641; London Naval Conference, 612-641; 

Haiti, 077; Pre&ident, 711-712 
Hopkins, Esek, 180 
Houseri, eolontal, 102-103, 103 
Houston, Samuel, 377 
Howard, O. O., 721 
Howe, Elias, 311, 432 
I-Iowe, Gen. Wm„ 163, 179, 180, 184 
Howells, Wm, Dean, 725 
Hudson, Henry, 74 
Hudson River, discovery of, 74 
Huerta, Victoria do, 075, 676 
Hughes, Charles Evans, 641, 679, 752, 776 
Hull, Capt. Isaac, 283 
Huntington, Collis P., 533 
Hussey, Obetl, 433 
Hutchinson, Gov,, 156 


Idaho, admitted, 522 
Illinois, admitted, 330; population, 410 
Immigration, 417, 418, 551, 73411 
Imperialism, GOB 

Imptessment of American seamen, 231, 252, 
272, 281, 2B2 

Improvements, internal, 319-323; 331; Na¬ 
tional Rond, 320; canals, 321-323 
Income tax, 583; 10th Amendment, 088 
Independence Hull, 225-226 
India, 4, 13 

Indiana, admitted, 329; population, 418 
Indians, the, 35-43; mid Quakeis in Penn¬ 
sylvania, 94-95; and Roger Williams, 86- 
87; Sioux, 514, 519; last wars, 518-521; 
policy toward, 518-521; Apache, 519; 
Choctaw, 520; Cherokee, 520; Comanche, 
519; Creek, 520; Carlisle School, 521; 
Helen Hunt Jackson, 621 
Industrial progress, 306-312, 416-427; agri¬ 
culture, 306-307; patents, 307; manufac¬ 
turing, 308-311; inventions, 311; com¬ 
merce, 311; ship-building, 312; land- 
travel, 312; wealth, 418 
Industrial Revolution, 546-547 
Inflation Bill, 574 
Ingalls, John J., 583 
Initiative nnd Referendum, 680 
Inter-Aimuican Conference, 7GG-7Q7 
International Harvester Co., ,H2 
Interstate Commerce Act, 531, 532, 674, 704 
lion manufactuics, 310 
Irving, Washington, 313, 722 
Isabella, Queen of Spain, 15 

Jackson, Andrew, 300, 363; battle of New 
Orleans, 288-289; President, 335-336; ad¬ 
ministration of, 335-345; re-elected, 
and the United States Bank, 344 , 34c; 
death, 347 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, 520 
Jackson, Robert B., 778 .... 

Jackson, Thomas J. C Stonewall ), 44 1, 
449, 455 
James I> 80, 82 
James II, 147 
Jamestown, 03, 08-73 
Japan, war with, 775 
Jay Cooke & Co., 572 
Jay, John, 247; peace envoy, 194; Chief 
Justice, 242; Jay Treaty, 2^1-252, 3a8 


Jay Treaty, 251-252, 358 
Jefferson, Tlirmu*. ]5u, 247, ‘315, 2Ji. 2>7, 
263, 265, 274, 278, 2*H, 357 ; Decimaln 
of Independence, 163-175; Sery. uf >*an j r 
212; Vice Pi evident, 254 ; Pu-nhnu. 23S, 
273; effort of election, 262; inauguration, 
262, 264, 265; message to (A ugif ? 205 

refoims, 266; purchase of Lotn-iau i, 266- 
270; at Monlicello, 275; death. 25S 
Johnson, Andrew, 447, 491, 493; Vn< Pif i- 
dent, 467; reconstruction plan, 400-192. 
impeachment, 497-498 
Johnson, Hiram, 679 
Johnson, Gen. Hugh, 747 
Jolmtton, Albeit Sidney, 455 
Johnston, Joseph E,, 449, 487, 469 
Johet, Louis, 61 
Jones, George, 504 
Jones, John Paul, 187, 185, 189 
Jutland, battle of, 617 


Kansas, struggle over, 405-406; admitted 
512 

Kunsas-Nebniska Bill, 403-167 
Kaskaslda, 191-192 
Kear&argc, the, 470 

Kellogg, Frank B., 640; Paris Peace Pact, 
640-641 

Kellogg Treaty, 640-641 
Kelly, O. H.. 573 

Kentucky, 121; settlement of, 191, 318; ad¬ 
mitted, 252 

Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, 257 

Key, David M., 5oS 

Key, Francis Scott, 286 

King George's War, 125 

King Philip’s War, 88 

King William’s War, 125 

Klondike, GOD 

Knights of the Golden Circle, 463 
Knights of Labor, 548 
Know Nothing Parry, 404 
Knox, Col Frank, 763, 773 
Knox, Hemy, 242 
Kosciusko, Thaddeus, 185 
Ku Klux Klan, 500-501 


Labor, 505, 075; new world of, 510-554; 
changing conditions of, 5-46—547; conflicts 
with capital, 547, 551-554; labor move¬ 
ment, 548-519; Knights of Labor, 548; 
American Federation of, 549; demand*? 
of organized, 549-5511; immigration, 551; 
politics. 551; n-e of force, 551; Debs, 
553; and the New Deal, 747, 755 
Lafayette, Gen., 186; at Valley Forge, 182; 

visit of, 302-303 
Lake Erie, battle of, 284-285 
"Lame Duck Amendment," 743-744 
Landis, Iv. M., 536 
Landon, Alfred M., 764, 770 
Langley, Samuel P., 703 
Lanier, Sidney, 725 
La Salle, 62-63 

Lawrence, Capt. James, 283 254 
League of Nations, 627, 628, 636-539, 739; 

organs of, 636-637 
Learning, Revival of, 2, 7 
Lease-Lepci Bill, 774 
Lee, Arthur, 186 

Lee, Robert E,, 447, 450, 459, 490 
Legal Tender Act, 569 
Leif Ericspn, 5, 6 
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Lemke, William, 765 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, 657 
Lewis and Claik Expedition, 380, 511 
Lewis, John L., 758-759 
Lexington, battle of, 1G0-102, 165 
Lexington, Ky., settlement of, 191 
Leyden, 80 
Liberator, The, 368 
Liberty Party, 373, 380, 393 
Library, Class, preceding Contents 
Lima Conference, 769 

Lincoln, Abraham, 371, 400, 4*14, 500; 
Douglas Debates, 409-412; President, 
412-113; policy toward slavety, 443-445; 
Emancipation Proclamation, 459-460; at 
Gettysburg, 461-163; re-elected, 407; 
death, 472; letter to Mrs. Bixby, 474 
Lindbergh, Charles A., 704ff 
Literature, 313-316; 429-431, 722ff 
Little Big Horn, massacre at, 510 
Livestock, 324 

Livingston, Rohert II., 240, 208 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, 638 
London Company, the, 07 
London Naval Conference, 642, 044 
Long, Crawford W., 433 
Longfellow, Henry Wadswoith, 103, 430, 
431, 723 

Long Island, battle of, 179 

Lookout Mountain, battle of, 403-464 

Louisiana, 63; purchase of, 260-270 

Lovejoy, Elijah P., 370 

Lowell, James Russell, 809, 430, 431, 723 

Lundy, Benjamin, 365-366 

Lusitania, the, 018 

Lyceum courses, 429 

McClelland, George B., 450, 456, 457 
McCoimick, Cyrus, 434, 435 
MacDonald, Ramsey, G42-043 
MacDonough, Corn, Thomas, 285 
McDowell, Gen. Irvin, 449 
McGuffey, Wm„ 428 
McHenry, Ft., 280 
McKinley Act, 564 

McKinley, ‘William, 564, 583, 585; Presi¬ 
dent, 565, 609; Spanish War, 597-603 
McNary, Charles L,, 773 
Melleynolds, James C., 77ft 
Madoroj Francisco, 675 
Madison, Dolly, 278, 286 
Madison, James, 247, 257; Father of the 
Constitution, 229-227; President, 278, 291*, 
War of 1812, 280-289 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 22, 25-27 
Mail, air, 704 

Maine, first colony in, 84-85 
Maine, the, 599 
Mandeville, Sir John, 7 
Manhattan Island, purchase of, 75; settle¬ 
ment on, 75 

Manila Bay, battle of, flOlPOQl 
Mann, Horace, 427 
Manning, Wm., 433 

Manufacturing, 114, 308-311. See Automo¬ 
bile, Steel 

Marconi, Guylielmo, 70S 
Marquette, Father, 01, 04 
Marshall, John, 255, 257, 299 
Maryland, first colony, SS-90; a royal prov¬ 
ince, 89; religious toleration in, 89 
Mason, George, 357 
Mason, John, 84 
Mason and Dixon Line, 94, 359 


Massachusetts, colonies, 78-84 
Massachusetts Act, 158 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, 82-84 
Mna&ttBOit, 87 

Match, friction, invention of, 311 
Maximilian, Emperor, 470 
Meade, George G., 400 
Meat packing, 541 
Menenrlez, 50 
Merrimuc, the, 451-452 
Mcnilt, Gen., 604 
Metz, 625 

Mexican War, the, 376-388 

Mexico, 075-076; invasion of, 676 

Midway Island, 777 

Miles, Nelson A., 003 

Mining, western, 514, 523 

Missionary Ridge, battle of, 403 

Mississippi, admitted, 330 

Mississippi River, discovery of, 29 

Missouri, admit led, 330; slavery in, 355-362 

Missouri Compromise, 361-362 

Mitchell, John, 655 

Money, 577-578; gioenbarka, 569-572; fice 
coinage of silver, 579-583; gold stanchiul, 
588; Bank of tlie United Htutes, 290; 
Federal Reserve Act, 072-675; leaving 11m 
gold standard, 750 
Monitor, the, 451-452 
Monmouth, battle of, 180 
Monopoly, 535 

Mom oh, James, 254, 268, 299; Secy, of 
State, 291; President, 291, 209, 303; nd- 
mmistrution, 299-303; Monroe Dud nne, 
301-302, 470 

Monroe Doctrine, tho, 301-302, 470 
Montana, admitted, 523 
Montcalm, Louis Joseph, 131-132; full of 
Quebec, 133-135 
Monterey, battle of, 385 
Montgomery, Richard, 178 
Morgan, ,T. Pierpont, 539-540 
Mormons, the, 623-524 
Morrill Act, 435 
Morris, Robert, 180-181 
Morrow, Dwight W., 043 
Morse, S. F. B., 424 
Morton, Wm. T, G., 433 
Moton, Robert,, 721 
Mount Vernon, 253, 258 
Moving pictures, invention of, 711 
'Mugwumps,” the, 562 
Mvm, John, 724-725 
Muscle Shoals Prcgnun, 749 

Napoleon T, 281; sale of Louisiana, 206-270 

Napoleon 111 , 470 

Narvaez, 28 

Nassau, Ft., 7 4 

Nast, Thomas, 505 

Nat, Turner Insurrection, 308 

National Labor Relations Board, 757 

National Recovery Act. 747, 753, 704 

National Republican Party, 337 

National Road, 107, 320 

Naturalization Act, 256 

Navigation laws, 149 

Nebraska, admitted, 498, 523 

Negro, education of, 72Q-722, See Slavery 

Neutrality Act of 1935, 760; of 1937, 700; 

repeal of arms embargo (1039), 7fll 
Nevada, admitted, 512 
New Amsterdam, 75-78 
"New Deal,” the, 74fi, 704 
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New England Confederation, 87-88, 207 
New France, 63, 223 ' 

New Hamjjbhuc, first colony in, 84-85 
New Jet spy, first colony m , 90 01; a royal 
province, 91 
New lands, Sen., 602 

Now Meucn, 308; tcnitoiy oignmrcd. 397: 

aihuitted, 525, 089 ' 

New Nim liei hinds, 71-7S; capture of, 77- 
population of, 78 

New Orleans, buttle of, 288-289; capture 
of, 450 

Newspupfijs, colonial, 112; development of, 

Nittjraie Falls, 47 
A'imi, Iho, 17, 20 
Nineteenth Amendment, 088 
Non-Intercourse Act, 272, 279 
"Norris Amendment," 744, 768 
Notth America, physical features of, 46-51 
North Cuiotma, first colony in, 90; a royal 
ptovince, 90 

Noith Dakota, admitted, 523 
Noithmeri, 5, 0 

Noithwebt, the. taken by Clark, 191-192 
Noith west Tciritory, 221, 222 
Nullification, of tlia tariff, 341-343; Ordi¬ 
nance of, 343 

Obregon, Gen., 670 
O'Bijuj), Thomas C,, 764 
(total hoi pe, James, 96-97 
Ohio Company, the, 124 
Oil, 534-536 

Oklahoma, 520; Indian Territory, 518: rush 
for, 525 

Oklahoma Case, the, 502 
"Old Faithful" geyser, 48 
Ordinance of 1787, 221-222 
Oregon, territory, 38l, 427, 639; "Fifty-four 
forty or fight,” 380-382; admitted, 512 
Otis, James, 150 
Owen, Robert, 736 

Pacific Stagecoach, 817 
Page, Thomas Nelson, 725 
Paine, Thomas-, 171, 180 
Palo Alto, battle of, 385 
Palos, 10 

Panama, independence recognized, 067 
Panama Canal, 600, 65fiff; French work 
on, 657 j yelJmv feyei, 659 
Pansy Affair, 767 

Panic, of 1837, 315; of 1873, 505, 572; of 
1893, 578 

Parrels post, 689 
Parker, Alton B., 664 

Piuties, political, 404; beginning of, 2-17; 
aiflerenm between, 247-219; new, 337; 
minor parties, 509, 573-570, 579, *St?s Re¬ 
publican, Dcmoeuitic, People's, liberty. 
Free Soil, Prohibition, Populist, Green¬ 
back, Grangers, Union, Union Labor, 
Silver, progressiva 
Patents, 307 
Pntroons, the, 75-78 
Payne, John flow aid, 316 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act, 665-807 
Peace movement., 632-64*1; ways of avoiding 
war, 031-625; The Hague Court, 635; 
Permanent Couit of International Justice, 
835; League of Nations, 836-639; Kellogg 
Treaty, 840 
Pearl Harbor, 775 
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Sixteenth Amendment, 688 
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province, 90 
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States Rights, 249 
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Stimson, Henry L., 636 , 643, 771 
Stone, liailan Piske, 776 
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Suffrage for women, 688-689 
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Sumner, Chailes, 400-407, 496 
Sumter, Ft., 443; fall of, 445-446 
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752; decisions concerning the New Deal, 
752, 750, 759, 761 

Supreme Court Bill, and appointments, 70Sff 
Sussex, the, 619 
Sutter’s Mill, 394 

Taft, Wm. Howard, 561; President, 063-663 
Tanoy, Roger B., 409 
Tariff, 334, 335, 565, 772; first protective, 
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nullilicntion, 341; new law, 342; Payne- 
Aldrich Act, 665-667; Underwood Act, 672 
Taylor, Zachaiy, 384; Mexican War, 384- 
380; President, 393 
Tea Tax, 357 
Tecumseh, 280, 285 

Telegraph, the, 517; invention of, 424-425 
Telephone, the, 708-711 
Television, 711 

Tennessee, 124; settlement of, 191, 318; 
admitted, 252 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 749-750 

Tenure of Office Act, 497 

Territory, acquisition of, 387, 388, 091-692; 

growth of, 416, 436-437 
Terry, Eli, 311 
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377-379; slavery abolished, 377; independ¬ 
ence recognized, 379; Lone Star Repub¬ 
lic, S79; movement for annexation, 379; 
opposition to annexation, 379; annexed, 
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lmprovunenfs in, 41^421, 700;’ 
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Travel, 326-32*, 418-419; by hud, 
Travis, Col., 377 
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Trenton, victory at, 181 
Tripoli, 271 
Turks, 10 
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Twain, Mark, 511, 723 
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Twentieth Amendment, 741, 766 
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Tyler, John, Zbl, 413 
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Underwood Tariff Act, 672 
Union Labor Paity, 575 
Union Party, 765 
U. S. Steel Coipomtion, 516 541 
Unemployment relief, 745 
Universities, state, 427. Ste Education 
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Van Burcn, Martin. 338, 350, 393; President, 
345-347 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, 423, 532-534 
Vandevanter, Justice, 708 
VassuT, Matthew, 719 
Venezuela boundary dispute, 634 
Venice, 8, 9, 10 
Vera Ciuz, capture of, 380 
Verdun, 625 
Vermont, admitted, 252 
Verrnzano, John, 30 
Versailles Treaty, 027 
Vespucius, America-,, 22-23 
Veterans’ Bureau, 745 
Veto power enlarged, 339 
Vicksburg, fall of, 463 
Villa, 670 

Vincennes, 191-192, 280 
Virginia, 60^ 68-73; House of Burgesses, 71; 
slavery introduced, 71; first English 
women in, 71; Indian attacks, 72; Cava¬ 
liers, 72 

Virgin Islands, 678 
rir^mius, the, 597-598 
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Wagner Labor Disputes Act, 755, 757 
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Watterson, Henry, 426 
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West, the, m poll!its, 336 
Western land claims, 219-217 
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Westward movement, 123-125, 318-330, 416, 
of English colonists, 123; stiuggle for the 
West, 191-193, beginnings of, 318 319, 
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pony express, 516-517 
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Whig Party, 343, 303, 398, 404 
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